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Bargain Counter 

W HEN I run across a good buy I always 
try to "corner” it for Short Stories 
readers! 

The other day I found one that looks 
good—it’s , the Ceska Zbrojovka air rifle, 
made by the well-known producers of other 
"CZ” guns! This little pellet thrower retails 
for $39.50, and I have made arrangements 
for Shooter's Corner readers to buy it at 
$22.50. 

Here's the dope on the CZ air rifle. It is 
spring action, single shot, in .177 caliber. 
For good accuracy it has a finely rifled bar¬ 
rel, iron sights (the rear adjustable for ele¬ 
vation), beech hard-wood full-size stock 
and the overall length of just under 41 
inches make it a handy gun to carry and 
shoot. 

This is the first air gun that I have ever 
fooled around with—in fact, I have been 
shooting it for only four days. During that 
period I (and friends who have dropped 
by) have fired it over 750 times, so you see 
we have been having a very good time with 
k! We shot it in tire basement, at about 
forty feet, on the 50-foot small-bore target 
—and it is just about right for that kind of 
shooting as the penetration of my rifle is 
not quite one-half inch in pine at that 
distance. In other words an accidental shot 
will not go through the floor and on into 
the house! 

The gun makes no objectionable noise 
that might disturb neighbors and there is 
no recoil! 

On die basement range, as well as out¬ 
doors, we got very good accuracy—making 
scores of 100 out of 100 on the National 
Rifle Association official 2 5-foot slow-fire 
pistol target. I made groups that measured 
a hair over a quarter of an inch on that 
target. This is darned good for me, as I 
simply cannot see open iron sights as well 


as I should—as a matter of fact I can do 
no better with my heavy match .22 caliber 
rifle when it is equipped with similar 
sights. 

We had the most fun shooting Bust-O 
targets at 25 feet. These targets are about 
iy 2 inches in diameter (we broke all we 
had, so I don’t have a sample to measure), 
and shatter when a hit is made. With sev¬ 
eral shooters a contest or game may be 
plated. We choose up sides and each 
shooter fires until a hit is made (limited 
to five shots). A record of shots fired by 
each contestant is kept, and the team wins 
that has the smallest score. Ordinarily each 
shooter fires, in turn, on five targets. It’s 
really a lot of fun and inexpensive as the 
Bust-O targets cost only $1 for 160, and the 
conical hollow base air-rifle pellets are 
about $1.50 for 500. 

To get back to the CZ air rifle. It seems 
powerful enough to take small pests and 
varmints. I have been on the lookout for a 
woodchuck in our garden, but have seen 
none since the air rifle was delivered. In¬ 
cidentally, on such pests it is a good idea 
to try for head shots only, as this gun, as 
well as regular .22 caliber rifles, are not 
powerful enough to make quick body shot 
kills on woodchucks! 

But the CZ is well worth the bargain 
price for target and tin-can plinking alone! 
If you wish to take advantage of the special 
Shooter’s Corner bargain write to Conti¬ 
nental Arms Corp., 697 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
22, N. Y., mentioning the fact that I told 
you about it! 

New .22 All-Purpose Pistol 

T ODAY the best buy in .22 Long Rifle 
caliber pistols is the new Field King, 
which is made by the Hi-Standard Manu¬ 
facturing Corporation, Hamden, Conn. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 

While this hammerless automatic pistol 
is in the medium-price field ($59) and is 
listed by Hi-Standard as an all-purpose 
pistol—it is one of the best target pistols I 
have ever fired. As a matter of fact, you 
tan take the Field King and go into the 
sciffest of target competition, without mess¬ 
ing around with additional and expensive 
smooth-up accuracy workovers and, or, ac¬ 
cessories, and not be handicapped with an 
inferior gun! 

With the 6%-inch barrel (which is % 
inch in diameter at the frame, and with a 
very slight taper to the muzzle) the Field 
King weighs 42 ounces and balances a little 
muzzle heavy' (which most shooters prefer) 
for steady holding. For shooters who like 
the balance back towards the rear of the 
trigger guard (it fits in your hand like a 
setting dude), this pistol is available with 
‘i 1 / 2 -inch barrel, which gives the gun a 
weight of 38 ounces. Or, if you wish, you 
can have both barrels, to interchange at 
will, for an additional nine bucks! 



The idea of interchangeable barrels is 
not only excellent from the standpoint of 
changing weight and balance for different 
kinds of shooting, but makes it very easy to 
quickly take the gun apart for inspection 
and cleaning. While pressing a latch lo¬ 
cated at the under front side of the frame, 
the barrel may be pulled forward and re¬ 
moved for cleaning from the breech end. 
The slide then slips off for complete exami¬ 
nation and ease of cleaning the interior of 
the slide and the recoil spring, as well as 
the recessed portion at the face of the slide 
which incloses the barrel breech. This 
hooded breech feature (which was not in- 
duded in early Hi-Standard pistols) com¬ 
pletely diminates the possibility of injury 


to the shooter in case of a burst cartridge 
head or rim. While shooting thousands of 
rounds through some of the early (pre¬ 
war) Hi-Standards, the Model HE in par¬ 
ticular, I have never had this happen—but, 
there is always a remote possibility of a 
weak spot in the brass that might let go and 
blow burning powder and fragments of 
brass to the rear. 

The take down is easily accomplished 
without the use of tools, and with no loose 
small parts, such as pins, screws and 
springs to lose. 

Other features of the Field King include 
a rear sight that is adjustable by clicks, for 
windage and elevation, a front sight that is 
1/10 inch wide for fast and easy sighting, 
a positive safety, molded, diamond check¬ 
ered grips with a thumb rest, and a blued 
dual-tone finish on the exposed metal parts. 
Also, the slide automatically locks open 
after the last shot is fired, so that you al¬ 
ways know when it is time to reload. This 
feature also makes it easy to safely use the 
pistol as a single shot. The easy to load 
magazine holds ten cartridges. 

As I have mentioned, the Field King is 
a very fine pistol for target work, and it 
also makes a super work gun. Perhaps it is 
a little on the heavy side for lugging around 
on field trips—but, I believe that the other 
features greatly over-balance the small bur¬ 
den represented by a few ounces of extra 
weight! 

For over twenty years Hi-Standard pis¬ 
tols have been produced on the principle 
that high quality at moderate prices is 
bound to create a dependable demand year 
in year out—and it has worked that way 
from the beginning! 

For a long time I had wondered how 
such well-designed and beautifully made 
pistols could be sold at such reasonable 
prices. Recently I went through the Hi- 
Standard plant and saw the answers. It’s 
very simple, and amounts to nothing more 
than improved manufacturing methods and 
finest materials! plus “know how” in every 
department. 

Later on I’ll tell you about some of the 
very interesting developments that make 
the Hi-Standard possiblel 

See you next issue! 





y hopes to a 

enny postal” 


“I often wonder what sort of joh Fd have now if it were 
not for a penny postal and the International Corre¬ 
spondence Schools. 

“Today I’m Chief Building Inspector for the District of 
Columbia. It’s a good job and pays a good salary. Just 
recently, I got another $600-a-year raise. I. C. S. 
instruction made it all possible.” 

The coupon you mail today might very well start a 
chain reaction that could change your entire future. 
For it brings you information about successful careers 
and how to prepare for them. It puts you in touch with 
the world’s largest educational institution. It starts 
you off the way hundreds of today’s leaders in business 
and industry started. Why not mail it today? 
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Now Mr. Boomer Johnson was a-gettin’ old in spots, 

But you don’t expect a badman to go wrastlin’ pans dnd pots; 
f But he’d done his share of killin’ and his draw wne matin' dm 
So he quits a-punchin’ cattle and he takes tc 

Our foreman up and hires him, figurin’ 

But a snake don’t get no sweeter just by changin’ c 
Well, Old Boomer knowed his business—he could cook to make you smile, 
But, say, he wrangled fodder in a most peculiar style. 

He never used no matches—left ’em layin’ on the shelf; 

Just some kerosene and cussin’, and the kindlin’ lit itself. 

And, pardner. I’m allowin’ it would give a man a jolt, 

To see him stir f rijoles with the barrel of his Colt. 

Now killin’ folks and cookin’ ain’t so awful far apart; 

That must ’a’ been why Boomer kept a-practicin’ his art; 

With the front sight of his pistol he would cut a pie lid slick, 

And he’d crimp her with the muzzle for to make the edges stick. 

He built his doughnuts solid, and it sure would curl your hair, 

‘ To see him plug a doughnut as he tossed it in the air. 

He bored the holes plumb center every time his pistol spoke. 

Till the can was full of doughnuts and the shack was full of smoke. 

) We-all was gettin’ jumpy—but he couldn’t understand 
Why his shootin’ made us nervous when his cookin’ was so grand. 

He kept right on performin’, and it weren't no big surprise, 

When he took to markin’ tombstones on the covers of his 

They didn’t taste no better and they didn’t taste no worse, 

But a-settin’ at that table_was like ridin’ in a hearse; 

You didn’t do no talkin’ and you took just what you got, 

So we et till we was foundered just to keep from gettin’ shot. 

Us at breakfast one bright momin’, I was feelin’ kind of low. 

When Old Boomer passed the doughnuts and I tells him plenty, “No! , 

All I takes this trip is coffee, for my stomach is a wreck,” • 

I could see the itch for killin’ swell the wattles on his neck. 

Scorn his grub? He strings some doughnuts on the muzzle of his gun, ' 
And he shoves her in my gizzard and he says, “You’re takin’ one!” 

He was set to start a graveyard, but for once he was mistook; 

Me not wantin’ any doughnuts, I just up and salts the cook. 

Did they fire him? Listen, pardner, there was nothin’ left to fire. 

Just a row of smilin’ faces and another cook to hire. / 

If he joined some other outfit and is cookin’—what I mean, / 

It’s where they ain’t no matches and they don’t need kerosene. 
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Chapter I 
AMATEUR PIRATE 

S ECOND MATE JIM WEATH¬ 
ERFORD snapped back to full 
consciousness, there in the mid- 
I night darkness, as the gun-muzzle 
jammed itself into his kidneys and 
the business-like voice growled: 

"Stick 'em up!” 

Weatherford obeyed. Though only 
twenty-seven and a scrapper, he knew when 
he was in a jam. The fault—was it all 
not very much his own? He’d been on 
watch, responsible for some two million dol¬ 
lars’ worth of yacht, for twenty-odd sleep¬ 
ing officers and crew, above all for the like¬ 
wise slumbering owner, Henry B. Evering- 
ton, himself. 

And now—! 

You might have thought the responsi¬ 
bility of safeguarding a financier rated at 
rather better than sixty million would have 
been enough to keep any one broad awake. 
But the somnolent wizardry of tropical star¬ 
dust and night-breeze, and of ponderings 
about a certain girl in Baltimore, can play 
odd tricksies on a fellow as he leans on 
the rail and looks ashore— 

Second mate Jim Weatherford of the 
good yacht Mcmgariva had heard nothing 
and seen nothing as, silently and darkly, a 
dinghy had drifted out from Angel Rio’s 
fish-pier and across the star-wimpled har¬ 
bor of Cayo Hueso. He had remained ut¬ 
terly oblivious to the approach of that 
vaguliy moving blur, silently nearing the 
yacht now empty of all her guests; the 


yacht which, with her cruise now finished, 
was anchored there waiting to drydock in 
the morning. 

Second mate Jim, a husky, white-uni- 
formed figure, had continued to brood at 
the port rail. The dinghy had meantime 
eased along to the accommodation-ladder 
on the starboard side. Eight silent, dim 
men—some of them barefoot—had crept 
unobserved up that ladder to the holy¬ 
stoned deck. And then— 

Then that gun-muzzle jammed into 
Weatherford’s back; that tense-murmured 
command, in a voice surprisingly familiar: 

"Stick ’em up! And quiet, now, or 
else—!” 

Hands aloft, the second mate growled: 

"Say, what the hell’s the big idea?’’ 

"Never mind! Anybody else awake, 
aboard here?” 

“How the devil do 1 know?” 

"I mean, anybody else on watch? Come 
on, now!” With another jab of the auto¬ 
matic. "Spill it!” 

“No, there ain’t.” 

"Fine!” 

Now Weatherford felt his hands being 
pulled down behind his back. He sensed 
the grip of steel on wrists, heard a deci¬ 
sive click. And as he twisted part-way 
round, he saw vague figures there in the 
dim light from the pilot-house. One of 
these figures—the one that had held the 
gun on him—sketched a gesture of com¬ 
mand to the others. Men silently crept 
to positions that must already have been 
assigned them. Pistols ready, they stationed 
themselves in the port and starboard gang¬ 
ways, and on the foredeck, where they could 




cover all exits from deck-houses, engine- 
room hatch, and fo’c’sle. 

"What the blazes?” Second mate Jim 
demanded. "A hold-up, or what?” 

"No, just a business conference, sweet¬ 
heart,” gibed the chief of the raiders. 
"Come along, Weatherford. Now for a lit¬ 
tle heart-to-heart with the owner of this 
poverty-stricken scow!” 

T HE pirate—for any one who forcibly 
seizes a vessel in commission may be 
rated in that category—seemed to need no 
guidance in finding the Mangarivds owner. 
Quite obviously, he well knew his way 
around the yacht. Followed by only one 
of his crew, and with his gun-barrel prod¬ 
ding Second mate Jim ahead of him, he 
silently made for the entrance door leading 
to Henry B. Everington’s quarters. 

Vague in that midnight gloom, with only 
here or there a shaded incandescent softly 


glowing, appeared glimpses of the spacious 
sun-parlor deck with its huge, cushioned 
wicker chairs and divans, its book-laden 
tables, and the parrot asleep in an immense 
brass cage. 

Beyond, the automatic elevator gave ac¬ 
cess to lower decks. The pirate ignored it, 
and prodded his captive down the dim- 
lit, curving stair, with hand-wrought iron 
bannisters that had been ravished from a 
Venetian palace. And so the trio reached 
a long corridor, thick-carpeted with Orien¬ 
tal rugs, each worth a fortune. 

A LONG this corridor opened some of 
the many guest-suites, every suite dis¬ 
tinctively furnished and tinted. Past several 
of these, lay the master’s apartment, itself. 
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"Well, here we are,” remarked the pi¬ 
rate, stopping. 

"That’s right, Mr. Brandon,” Second 
mate Jim assented. With cool, speculative 
eyes he regarded his captor. Even in that 
half-light very well he knew him. "And 
may I ask how you happen to be coming 
back aboard, like this? After being Mr. 
Everington’s guest for about six weeks on 
our cruise, and then saying good-by with 
all the others, not twelve hours ago?” 

"Never mind that, Weatherford!” the 
pirate interrupted. A tall, shouldery, rather 
red-headed man of perhaps thirty, who 
could look mighty dangerous, rather pre¬ 
cluded discussion. "The less you say now, 
the healthier it’ll be for you!” 

Brandon—Varney Howell Brandon, 
head of Brandon & Co., Statistical Re¬ 
ports—drew a key from the pocket of his 
yachting-trousers and opened the door of 
his ex-host’s private suite. This key, of 
the sort known as "skeleton,” had just that 
afternoon been made for him by an ex¬ 
pert locksmith up in the town of Cayo 
Hueso. Evidently Brandon had overlooked 
few details in preparation for this raid. 

As the door swung open, he gestured for 
Second mate Jim to enter first; then fol¬ 
lowed and closed the door, leaving his at¬ 
tendant comrade-in-piracy outside in the 
corridor, on guard with drawn pistol. 

I NSIDE the master’s apartment, heavier 
darkness reigned. No incandescent 
was burning here. Through silk-curtained 
windows, only a vague glimmer of light 
penetrated from a gangway. The invader, 
seeming to know perfectly well the lay of 
things, at once switched on lights. A rose- 
pink illumination flooded the sitting-room. 
Brandon turned toward the closed bed¬ 
room door, through which was audible a 
faint snoring. He pocketed his gun, opened 
that door, raised a beckoning finger to die 
manacled second mate. 

“You’re in on this conference, too!” 
said he. 

"Conference, Mr. Brandon? What is the 
idea? After all these weeks aboard here, 
with the others, surely you’ve had plenty 
of time for business conferences—without 
coming back here like this, and sticking up 
die place!” 


"That’s enough, Weatherford! Come 
here!” 

A moment, Second mate Jim’s eye ap¬ 
praised the invader, who had so recently 
been a guest. Hard-faced now and with a 
menacing gleam in his look, Brandon gave 
back the mate’s scrutiny with interest. Hand¬ 
cuffed, helpless. Weatherford had no choice 
but to obey. Grim-jawed, he passed into the 
bedroom. Brandon followed, closed the 
door, made a light. 

This light fell on the brass bed where 
slept the master of more than sixty millions 
—a stoutish, ruddy-faced man with white 
mustache and brows. A man whose age 
probably counted one year for every million 
of his rating. 

"Now then,” smiled Brandon, "now for 
the sleeping beauty!” 

T7K)R a moment he stood looking down 
at ‘Everington, who in the fatuous re¬ 
laxation of deep slumber looked far other 
than the commanding figure made familiar 
to the world by innumerable newspaper 
portraits. 

Deplorable as it seems, a sleeping mil¬ 
lionaire may show marked resemblances to 
a slumbering hobo. Now lying there on his 
back, somewhat in need of a shave, with his 
mouth agape and with toothless gums ex¬ 
posed, the snoring Henry B. Everington 
looked anything but a Captain of Finance. 

As the sudden light impinged on his 
lids, these twitched, opened, blinked. For a 
moment, a look of utter confusion and 
non-comprehension enveloped the invaders 
of Everington’s privacy. But swiftly ra¬ 
tionality surged over him. Thoughts re¬ 
entered his baldish head. With a swift 
up-rearing, he surged to a sitting position, in 
rather absurd pink-striped silk pajamas. 
From his eye flashed a gleam of the hot 
temper that had made him internationally 
famous. 

“What—what the devil?” he demanded. 
"Hell of a thing—wake a man up, middle 
of night! What’s up, Weatherford? And 
you, Brandon —you back? What—?” 

The second mate, hands still padlocked 
behind him, made reply: 

"Mr. Brandon’s just come aboard, sir, 
with—some friends of his. Seems to have 
a little business with you, sir, and—” 
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"Business, eh? By Gad!” snorted Ever- 
ington. "Fine time for business! What's 
the matter with your hands, Weatherford? 
Looks like they were—” 

"They are, sir, that’s a fact,” the sec¬ 
ond mate nodded. "Perhaps Mr. Bran¬ 
don, here, will be good enough to tell you 
why he’s stuck me up and handcuffed me 
this way.” 

"I certainly will, with pleasure,” re¬ 
turned the amateur pirate. “The fact is, 
Everington, he’s captured—like yourself.” 

"Captured?” exploded the millionaire. 
"Captured? What the devil you mean? 
What’s this all about, eh? Why, damn you, 
you owe me a thundering apology, ^ and—" 
"Listen, Everington! I don’t owe 
you anything, not even an explanation. 
But my statistics show you owe me 
$3,023,972.46.” Brandon approached the 
bed. His face, under the incandescent glow, 
looked implacable. "I know now why you 
took me along on your cruise and why your 
radio so conveniently went out of order, 
the last ten days of it.” 

"What say? Why, confound your—” 
"Easy, easy! After getting ashore here, 
I got in touch with my New York brokers, 
by wire. They certainly told me plenty. So 
you raided me, did you? Sold me out? 
Thought you could gut me like a herring, 
and get away with it? Well, Everington, 
my records show no such game has ever 
been put over on me. For once you’ve mis¬ 
judged your victim, and—” 

"Hell’s bells!” roared the magnate, pur¬ 
pling. From beneath his white thatch of 
brows, his optical fires gleamed like twin 
swords of flame. Swiftly his blood-pres¬ 
sure soared. "Why, damn your impertinence, 
sir! Get out o’ my rooms! Get out, or—” 

T HE millionaire blew up completely. 

Words couldn’t do justice to his rage. 
Stammering, spluttering, he turned and with 
a shaking hand reached for a pushbutton 
near the head of his bed. 

"Stop, sir!” exclaimed Second mate Jim. 
"I wouldn’t do that, if I was you. It might 
get several of your people killed—to say 
nothing of yourself.” 

"Killed?” the financier gasped. 

"Mr. Brandon, here, has seized the Man- 
zariva.” 


"He’s—? Holy jumping Moses! Seized 

"Yes, sir. And he’s got quite a mob 
with him. Got armed men posted at all 
strategic points. So go easy, sir. Go very 
easy!” 

r HS amazing news left Everington limp- 
jawed and staring. The color drained 
from his florid cheeks. His baggy eyes 
peered with a stare that now became fishy 
and lack-luster. For the first time in his 
predatory life, he found himself confronted 
by force majeure; by the raw and naked 
fact of compulsion, backed with possibilities 
of annihilation. He swallowed hard. 

"So you, Brandon,” he stammered, 
"you’ve pirated my yacht? Eh, what say?” 

"You can call it anything you damned 
please,” the other retorted. "Piracy, high¬ 
way-robbery, buccaneering, or any old 
thing. 1 call it squaring accounts and col¬ 
lecting a bill. Getting myself de-gypped.. 
The real pirate is you —you’ve been one, for 
years. Well, the tables are turned now. I’ve 
got you where I want you. And I’m going 
to square things, if it takes a leg—to the 
tune of $3,023,972.46, cash. So that’s that!” 

With a wheezing oath, old Everington 
reared up like a madman. He waved absurd 
and impotent fat fists. 

"Holy murdering mackerel! Why—” 
"Easy there, Everington,” Brandon 
grimly smiled. "With your high blood-pres¬ 
sure and all, you really can’t afford to get 
excited. After all, why should you? What 
are three paltry million smackers to you, 
compared to your own life? Tomorrow you 
can arrange to have the trifle transferred to 
you here, through the Primer Banco Na- 
cional. Then you hand over the three to 
me. I depart. Our score is even, and you’re 
free to go or stay, just as you wish. There 
needn’t be any publicity about it. Nobody 
need know. What could be simpler? Cinch!” 

"Simpler? Why, you—you—as if I’d 
be held up by anybody! You’ll hang for 
this, Brandon! You’ll—” 

"Be calm, Everington. You’re in a spot 
and you know it. Better be good. Come 
through, and sign on the dotted line.” 
"And—if I don’t?” 

"If you don’t? Well,” and Brandon 
smiled again, "well, remember you’re aboard 
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a yacht, and yachts can be made to go 
places.” 

"Not this yacht! I—I’ll get the police 
out here, the authorities, the—” 

"Not while my tidy little army of mer¬ 
cenaries have got all hands covered. They’re 
all Manzanillian refugees, and would 
rather fight than—well, even play the lot¬ 
tery or watch a cockfight. If you or anybody 
tries to start anything, it will be just too 
bad!” 

F ITO this tense moment broke another 
voice, a query from the bedroom door: 
"Did you call, sir? Anything I can do 
for you, sir?” 

Whipping out his gun, Brandon wheeled 
round. But at sight of the pajama-dad 
figure in that door, he only laughed: 

"Oh, so it’s you, eh, Edwards? Noble 
valet, now rushing to master’s rescue! 
Courageous retainer, entering scene from 
adjoining bed-chamber where he reposes!" 
Then, on a change of voice, to one of 
deadly menace, "Come here to me, Ed¬ 
wards!" 

"Oh, Mr. Brandon, sir!” quavered the 
valet, about as courageous-looking as one 
of the Seven Tailors of Tooley Street. 
"Whatever’s the meaning of all this, sir, 
and—?” 

'The meaning is, Edwards, that you’re 
pinched. And so is Mr. Everington, and 
all the officers and crew, and the yacht, and 
the whole works, till a certain bill is paid. 
Do you feel disposed to die, rather sud¬ 
denly, so as to help Mr. Everington keep 
from paying his bill?” 

"Oh, no sir—really, I couldn’t, and—” 
"You see?” exclaimed Brandon, turning 
to the distressed financier. "There’s a 
sample of your personnel. They’ll be all 
of a piece, when it comes to shedding their 
blood for you. Why should they, you old 
Harpy?” 

"Get out o’ here, you—you louse!” raged 
Everington at the trembling valet. His rage 
could at all events safely vent itself on this 
humble object. "You’re fired!” 

"Yes, sir. Thank you, sir!” And Ed¬ 
wards made a quivering exit. 

"Well, so much for that,” cheerfully re¬ 
marked Brandon. "What’s your answer, 
Everington? Are you going to pay my 


bill, or do you prefer to go for a ride? 
Go places, with me?” 

"I’ll go any place you will,” the mil¬ 
lionaire snarled. "To merry hell, if neces¬ 
sary, before I’ll be held up!” 

"Well, it may be to hell, and beyond. 
But no three million?” 

"No, nor three cents! You—you—” 

“All right, then. I rather think you and 
I are going to have a jolly little personally- 
conducted cruise to such an entertaining 
spot!” He turned to the handcuffed offi¬ 
cer. "I’m keeping Mr. Everington incom¬ 
municado here, for a while. The guard 
at the outer door will attend to that. Now, 
you come along with me, and we’ll get 
going. Understand?” 

"Yes. I suppose there’s not much choice 
for me.” 

"None whatever, mate. Sorry. You’re 
a good sort, and I haven’t got a thing in 
the world against you, personally, but you 
just happen to be caught between the im¬ 
movable body and the irresistible force.” 
He turned toward the door. "Come on, let’s 
get the Mangariva under weigh.” 

"Hold on!” gasped the magnate, swing¬ 
ing his legs out of bed. "There’s something 
I haven't told you yet!” 

"You’ve told me plenty, Everington.” 

"There’s a reason why you can’t seize 
this yacht and go cruising off to the devil 
knows where—why you mustn’t!” 

"Oh, yes? Well, there’s just a little over 
three million reasons why I must, and 
will.” 

"But listen!” The magnate, jumping up, 
waved excited arms. Barefoot and di¬ 
sheveled, he made an astonishing figure. 
"Listen! My daughter, Diana—she—” 

"Tell it to the horse-marines!” 

Brandon laughed, motioned Weatherford 
out of the cabin and followed him; slammed 
the door and locked it, leaving the mag¬ 
nate apoplectic there in the middle of the 
luxurious cabin that had now become his 
floating prison. 

"Let him blow off steam, a while,” grim¬ 
ly said the statistician, mightily bucked-up 
by the plutocrat’s martyrdom. "Let him 
yelp. It’ll do him good. He’s made plenty 
others holler, and never ruffled one of his 
few remaining hairs. Come along, Weather¬ 
ford—up-anchor and away!” 
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Chapter II 

OUT-PIRATED 

M ORNING—a morning such as only 
the Caribbean Sea can show—flared 
gold and crimson over long-heaving seas 
of lapis-lazuli and jade. Gently swaying at 
rest, the Mangariva lay some quarter-mile 
from the foam-swirled reef that skirted a 
long, low and white-gleaming beach of an 
island here or there fringed with man¬ 
groves, yonder tufted with feather-dustSry 
clumps of coco-palms. 

Only a few of the yacht’s personnel were 
visible—Captain McMurdo, on the bridge; 
Second mate Weatherford in the wheel- 
house that occupied its center—his hands 
now at liberty—and three or four white-clad 
seamen. Grim-faced captors of the yacht, 
guns in hand, kept watch on them. Most 
of these captors were of swarthy, Latin- 
American appearance; most, in fact, were 
citizens of Manzanilla, exiled in Cayo 
Hueso by the triumph of the Progresista 
revolution in that strife-torn little republic. 

On the bridge, commanding everything 
and keeping a very close eye on Captain 
McMurdo, stood Varney Howell Brandon. 
In his yachting-togs he looked anything but 
a pirate. None the less, his right hand 
gripped an automatic and his glance was 
hard. 

“All right, put the motor-launch down,” 
he ordered. 

Captain McMurdo passed the order to 
his few liberated seamen. They swung the 
launch out, on its patent davits, lowered 
away, hung a Jacob’s-ladder overside. Bran¬ 
don beckoned the foreman of his gang, a 
sinister gentleman, barefoot and with the 
expression of a dyspeptic Machiavelli. 

"Aqui estamos,” said Brandon. "We have 
arrived. Get the Senor Everington.” 

"Si, senor,” the Manzanillian replied, 
and with the most peculiar of smiles de¬ 
parted on that errand. 

Brandon picked up a pair of binoculars 
and carefully surveyed the island. He 
nodded, as if well pleased. 

"Not a bad place we’ve found,” he com¬ 
mented. "Even though it doesn’t seem to 
be marked on any chart, and is appar¬ 
ently just another island—one of thou¬ 


sands—it looks pretty luxurious. Tired busi¬ 
ness man could take a nice long rest there, 
I'm thinking, while determined creditor 
cruises hither and yon. Especially yon.” 

"Yes,” assented Captain McMurdo, "and 
pirates, when caught, can take a much 
longer rest in the hoosegow.” 

"Very much longer,” Second mate 
Weatherford added, "though not so nice, 
by a danged sight!” 

"When I want any opinion from either 
of you gentlemen, I’ll ask for it!” retorted 
Brandon, laying down the binoculars. "A 
w r eek or two all alone on this deserted 
island will materially modify any wish Mr. 
Everington may now feel, as regards press¬ 
ing charges. Especially since he’ll be on 
short rations, very short, and—” 

His speech broke off abruptly. His eyes 
widened at sight of a new figure on the 
scene; a figure totally unexpected, and just 
now issuing out upon the foredeck. It was 
of a brisk and very much alive young 
w'oman. 

F OR a moment she stood there at the 
rail, and with the greatest of astonish¬ 
ment looked at the preparations being made 
with the motor-launch and the ladder; then 
turned her gaze on the reef and the island. 
Brandon, staring down at her, felt an 
amazement equal to her own. What monkey- 
wrench was this being heaved into his 
gears? 

"Damnation!” growled the amateur, sta¬ 
tistical pirate. 

For all this, none the less, he could not 
fail to note that this young person looked 
exceptionally attractive and debonair, with 
her ivory sun-tanned complexion, her rc- 
belliously tousled black hair, her slim and 
straight figure that showed just the right 
curves in exactly the right places. A moment, 
Brandon—being only thirty—warmed to 
this spectacle. But instantly he reacted. His 
brows contracted to a frown, as he turned 
to Captain McMurdo and in a low tone de¬ 
manded: 

"Who the devil is that?” 

"Sorry,” the Captain dourly returned, 
"but. I’m not authorized to give out any 
information. You’ll have to ask Mr. Ever¬ 
ington.” 

"But—I never saw her, aboard here, 
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She wasn’t along on the cruise. When did 
she come aboard?” 

Brandon’s puzzlement had only a mo¬ 
ment to feed itself, before the girl—looking 
very much at a loss—turned on her heel, 
came along to the ladder leading to the 
bridge, and ran up it. Brandon hastily 
slipped his automatic into his pocket. 

"What’s all this mean, Captain?” asked 
the girl; and Brandon sensed the voice of 
a young woman accustomed to rule. "I 
thought we were going into drydock, this 
morning. But here we are at sea, again, and 
—and what’s it all about?” 

"Mr. Everington has changed his plans,” 
the captain briefly made reply. 

"Oh, he’s always changing his plans,” 
she laughed. "But how peculiar! Where are 
we now? What’s that island, and why are 
we putting down the launch? Who’s going 
ashore, and why?” 


TTNMOVED by this barrage of ques- 
vJ tions, McMurdo only answered: 

"There’s been a change of plans, miss. 
You’ll have to ask Mr. Everington about 
it. I’m not at liberty to make any state¬ 
ment.” 

"Oh, you’re not, eh?” the girl exclaimed. 
Her vivacious black eyes rested on Brandon. 
"And this gentleman—?’’ 

Captain McMurdo kept dense silence. 
Brandon flushed under his tan. He took the 
bit in his own teeth: 

"May I present myself? My name is Bran¬ 
don. I’m a—well, a business associate of 
Mr. Everington’s.” 

"Oh, I’ve heard of you!” The girl’s 
smile disclosed teeth even more dazzling 
than those of a toothpaste advertisement. 
"You were on the recent cruise, weren’t 
you? My father's often spoken of you, 
and—” 


"Your what?” 

"My what, what?” 

“You mean to say you’ve heard of me, 
from your—?” 

"From my father, yes. Why not? I’m 
Diana Everington.” 

“My—holy—aunt!” stammered the pi¬ 
rate. His blue eyes widened, his jaw 
dropped. 


“Well, Mr. Brandon, is there anything so 
very astonishing about a girl flying down 


from Miami to Cayo Hueso to meet her 
father and do a week’s fishing while the 
yacht’s being drydocked? Why, you look as 
if—” 

"Great grief!” The exclamation was 
wrung from deep strata of Brandon’s ego 
by realizations that new and highly com¬ 
plicating factors had suddenly and most un- 
welcomely been injected into the picture. 
"If I—I’d known this—!” 

"DIANA!” 

Henry B. Everington’s voice, from the 
fofedeck, interrupted her. She leaned over 
the bridge rail, gazing down at her progen¬ 
itor. Captain McMurdo and Second mate 
Jim meantime simmered with a vast, inner 
joy. 

“Father!” cried the girl. "What’s all 
this about? This island! What are we here 
for? What’s it all mean?” 

"Ask him!” the magnate exclaimed, his 
tone one of pure venom. Everington’s ro¬ 
tund figure was clad in white flannels. He 
shook an irate fist at Brandon, up there on 
the bridge. 'That pirate—chief of all these 
other jpirates!” 

"Pirates?” gasped Diana. 

"Yes, these damned Latins!” He swept a 
comprehensive gesture at the various armed 
Manzanillians. "Pirates, the whole infernal 
kit and b’iling of ’em!” 

“Pirates! Are we captured by pirates? 
Oh, how perfectly thrilling!” A flush stole 
into the ivory of her perfect cheek. Her 
black eyes sparkled. She faced round, con¬ 
fronted Brandon with a look of sheer de¬ 
light. "Are you a pirate, really?” 

"Technically, perhaps. But in reality, only 

“There are pirates and pirates,” the mil¬ 
lionaire exclaimed, from where he stood 
glaring up at the bridge. 'That wolf in 
sheep’s clothing even called me something 
of the sort, last night. And he is one! Not 
only technically, but also in fact. He—” 

"Wait, hold on!” called down Brandon, 
from the bridge rail. He raised a hand for 
silence. "Of course, under the circum¬ 
stances, my plans are totally altered.” 

"Eh, what?” the magnate demanded. 

“I knew nothing of your daughter being 
aboard. If I had, well, naturally I wouldn’t 
have taken any such steps. What, after all, 
are three million dollars, or any other 
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number of million, when a—an only 
daughter—is involved? If I’d had the least 
idea—” 

"But I tried to tell you, didn’t I?” 

"You tried to tell me?” 

"Certainly, you idiot!” The financier was 
growing a deep purple. "I tried to tell 
you there was a reason why you couldn’t 
pull this game and you slammed out of 
my cabin. And now—” 

"So that was—? Great guns! Well—only 
one way to make amends. Only one thing 
to do now. It’s all off, Everington. What¬ 
ever you do or don’t owe me, I’m not 
making war on women!” And Brandon 
gestured with real eloquence, his eyes 
a-sparkle with noble resolve in the tropical 
sunshine. "You win. It’s back to Cayo 
Hueso!” 

"Eh, what?” 

"As for the three million, forget it. I’m 
just out of luck, that’s all. I quit, cold. 
Tell your captain to turn round and—” 

"Un momentito!” sounded a Manzanil- 
lian voice, acid-edged, ugly and ominous. 
"Just one leetle minute, now!” 
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ears, nor yet grasping the full portent of 
this amazing announcement, Brandon stared 
down at the rebel. He clenched passionate 
fists. 

"Why, confound your impertinence!” he 
shouted. "You’ve got a nerve! You—my 
employees—!” 

"Employees no longer,” retorted the 
Manzanillian, with a snag-toothed grin. 
"Pirates, eef you like, but always heroes. 
You was pirate, you-self, but now you slide- 
back an’ refuse to be. Olrait! But me an’ 
my brave men, we continue. So now I tell 
you where you—w’at you say?—where you 
get off! I, Pedro Echador del Toro!” 

"Were we get off?” 

"Si, senor! You, weeth these million¬ 
aire an’ these senorita. You all get off, 
here!” 

"Where?” 

"On these so deserted leetle island!” 

"Never! Not the senorita, too!” 

"Ah, si, si. La senorita, she sveel not 
not be keep, by us. We no want her. All we 
want is these ship. An’ so, right away 
pronto we sayin’ to you, all three— adios!” 


CAN THE scene, down there on the fore- 
W deck, the leader of the mercenaries had 
suddenly appeared. There he stood, grimy 
and unshaven, barefoot, in slack whites. He 
dangled a gun, most unpleasantly. Backing 
him up, two other Manzanillians also dis¬ 
played artillery. 

"Well, what is it?” sharply demanded 
Brandon, while the girl looked and listened 
with delight. "What the devil do you 
want?” 

"Me? I want one leetle moment of the 
conversation, no? I hear w’at you sayin’, 
just now, an’ I understan’ it all, pretty 
good. But I no agreein’, sake?" 

"You what?” 

"I’m not agreein’ w’at you say. My men, 
they no agreein’.” The Manzanillian’s eyes 
gimleted at Brandon. “You say you geeve up 
these game. The yacht, he go back to 
Cayo Hueso, verdci? Well, no, senor!” 
Dramatically he smote his chicken-breast. 
"That no suit me an’ my compaheros. We 
have other plan, senor. W’at you say just 
now, it cut—w’at you call?—cut no ice 
weeth us, comprende?” 

For a moment, not believing his own 


TT'OR another space of perhaps ten heart- 
J- beats, Varney Howell Brandon could 
only gasp and stare—much like the mil¬ 
lionaire himself. Amazement likewise 
gripped the captain and the mate. Diana 
Everington, lips parted and with wonder¬ 
ful color, leaned over the bridge-rail to 
miss no syllable of this tense drama. Truth 
be, she was having the time of her life. 

"Marooned!” she cried. "Oh, what a 
lark! A desert island, and—and everything. 
Let’s go ashore, right now.” 

"Silence,” blared the magnate. "Every¬ 
body shut up.” He swung toward the Man¬ 
zanillian. "Look here, you, a joke’s a joke, 
but this is going too damn far.” His eyes 
fairly protruded, as his blood-pressure 
soared. "What’s your big idea? Going to 
hold us for ransom, or something? Because, 
if you are—” 

"Ah, no!” disclaimed the Latin, raising 
a lean brown hand of negation. "Nothin' 
so every-day like that Americano idea of 
w’at you call the racket, the keednap. No, 
senor, it ees one other idea I ’ave. But 
why make to explain? These ship, she is 
now mine, by the right of capture. An’ 
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w’at I, Pedro Echador del Toro, do weeth 
her, is that any business of you?” 

"Capture? Holy suffering snakes!" 

"You hear me, senor, first time." And 
the Manzanillian began to roll himself a 
cigarette, with one hand. 

"Look here,” weakened Everington, sens¬ 
ing the deadly determination of these new 
enemies. "What’s your price, to release us? 
If you don’t gouge too deep—” 

"Forget eet!” smiled the Latin, as a wolf 
smiles. Airily he struck a match, lighted 
his fag, blew smoke on the air now begin¬ 
ning to quiver with tropic heat. "Your 
propose, eet no interest me at all. Dinero! 
Money! Ees that all you Americanos can 
imagine? Bah! Suppose eet no ees money 
at all, w’at we wantin’, eh?” 

"You want to smuggle aliens, with my 
yacht? Uncle Sam’ll raise merry hell with 
you!” 

"Have 1 say alien-smuggle? Can eet no 
be possible I have the heroic soul?” Again he 
thumped his brown bosom, under its ragged 
shirt. 

“Hero, you? How the hell?” 

"Might I not weesh to be admiral of a 
navy?” 

“Admiral? For God’s sake! How?” 

"Admiral of a navy, to leeberate my 
patria, from the tyrant! From that Pro- 
gresista government of serpents, that 
monster of a usurper. President Trujillo 
de Fulano de Mengano Zutano de Tal—” 

"Hold on! You mean, you want to start 
a revolution in Manzanilla?” 

"Como no? Have that monster not drive 
out me and my amigos, here? Have he not 
crrush my country? Have he not—?” 

"Forget it!” the millionaire exploded, 
while all hands—and most particularly the 
girl—hung on every syllable. "You and 
your revolution! And making a navy out o’ 
my yacht! Holy thundering turtles! You’ll 
only end up in front of a firing-squad, or 
in a shark’s gullet!” 

"That’s right, too,” interjected Brandon, 
from the bridge rail. " 'Take the cash and 
let the credit go,’ if you get me. And not 
Mr. Everington’s cash, either. He’s not 
going to pay a penny of this, sabe? I’ll ran¬ 
som this yacht, myself, right now! What’s 
your figure? Ten thousand pesos? Fifteen? 
Twenty?” 


"No, aeftor, nor one meelion!” retorted 
the would-be admiral. "Eet ees useless to 
offer. Not the dinero, these time, but the 
honor—ah, the gloria! So, I regret, but—- 
how you say?—on your way, at once!” He 
gestured at the Jacob’s-ladder, the waiting 
launch. "I geeve you three Americans just 
ten minutes to pack up. Not one second 
more. Then, out of here—adios—good¬ 
bye!” 

Chapter III 

MAROONED 

O N A highly desolate beach of an island 
to them entirely unknown in name, 
location and possibilities, stood three ma¬ 
rooned and abandoned Americans, namely: 

Henry Barlow Everington, 62, financier 
and yachtsman, 

Diana Hebe Everington, 24, his 
daughter, 

Varney Howell Brandon, 30, capitalist 
and statistician. We may also classify the 
latter as "would-be amateur pirate, but now 
an involuntary victim of that very profes¬ 
sion, very much hoist with his own brand 
of petard.” 

For all luggage they had Everington’s 
leather suitcase, Diana’s ditto, one water- 
cask (small), and one gunnysack of pro¬ 
visions. Some equipment, with which to 
start life from the ground up, on a desert 
island! But all that the adamantine Man- 
zanillians would permit them to take. Of 
this slim layout, however, they were not 
thinking as they stood there in the cutting 
sunlight on that beach already a-quiver 
with heat, and watched the Mangariva 
diminishing toward horizons of the most 
ineffable azure beauty. No, quite other 
thoughts possessed them. 

"You sons o’ sea-cooks!” execrated 
Brandon, his red poll fair bristling with 
rage, as he shook a powerful fist in the 
direction of the Latin-Americans. "You 
double-crossing hyenas! The least I wish 
on you is leprosy!” 

''Why, Mr. Brandon!” laughed Diana, 
hands on hips of her really very effective 
yachting-trousers, "how vindictive! Here 
we are on an uninhabited island, just like 
people in a story, and you’re actually pois- 
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onous about it. Marooned! Don’t you love 
the word?” 

"Bosh!” 

"I think you're terrible!” 

"You’ll think a lot more than me is 
terrible, before we’re through with this!” 
retorted Brandon, with emphatic assertion 
though perhaps with dubious grammar. 
"You’ll think we’re in the place I hope 
those infernal pirates reach, P.D.Q.!” 

"Maybe not, at that,” commented Ever- 
ington, as he took out his gold cigarette 
case, gave a smoke to his daughter but of¬ 
fered none to Brandon. Singularly enough, 
Everington's temper seemed to have mark¬ 
edly improved. Now he even managed a bit 
of a smile. 

"Maybe not, at that, young man,” he 
repeated. "I’ve been in lots tighter jams 
than this, before now. Always got out, 
O. K. And as for this being a jam, who 
knows? Maybe nice quiet little place for 
rest-cure, and—” 

"Bah! Rest-cure! We’ll rest enough. Rest 
till Gabriel comes—which will be quite a 
while after the buzzards have finished with 
us.” 

"You weren’t bothering about buzzards, 
when you planned to throw me ashore here, 
all alone.” 

"That’s different! I was coming back for 
you in a week or two. But those double- 
blanked Manzanillians—catch them ever 
heaving in sight again! If ever I get within 
gun-shot of ’em—!” 

"Come, come, snap out of it!” the finan¬ 
cier admonished. "Here I’ve just lost a 
yacht worth at least two million, but am 
I bellyaching? No, sir, I’m figuring that 
every day I don’t run her I’m economizing 
to the tune of several thousand, to say 
nothing of now having no drydock-bill to 
pay. 

"My holy grandma!” snorted Brandon. 
"Why—” 

"Looka here, you’ve got no kick coming,” 
the magnate exclaimed. "You started the 
ball rolling, with yotir amateur piracy, and 
now that you’ve got gummed up with it, 
yourself, why holler? Tit for tat, say I. 
Buck up, and give us some statistics about 
this undoubtedly very restful gem of the 
ocean, and let’s see where we go from 
here.” 


"Oh, all right. We’ll get statistics enough, 
before we’re done. And as for our first 
move, I suggest that palm-grove, up the 
beach. Then we can take inventory of our 
goods and chattels and our grub. This 
sun—” 

"I love the sun,” put in Diana, raising 
her strong, slim young arms to it like a 
priestess of Baal at worship. "And this 
Caribbean sea-air, and those pelicans, and 
—and everything!” 

B RANDON’S snort of indignation was 
more eloquent far than any words, as 
he picked up the water-cask and hove it 
to his competent shoulder, then grabbed 
the gunnysack and with no further word 
began plowing through the loose white 
coral sand toward the dump of palms about 
a mile to westward along the curve of 
silvery-gleaming beach. 

Everington took his heavy leather suitcase 
and came puffing heavily after. Diana, with 
her case, plodded alongside her plodding 
father. 

Steadily now the sun was growing hotter 
as it rose; and steadily the Mangariva was 
dwindling in far, hazy distances. As the 
castaways trudged onward, tiny ghost-crabs 
—white and spectral-looking—scuttled for 
cover down innumerable little burrows. 
With fresh young interest Diana watched 
them, noted the bits of coral lying every¬ 
where, the vast variety of lovdy shells, 
conchs, sea-fans, sponges, the cast-up Portu- 
guese-men-o’-war, and all the curious litter 
of a tropical beach. 

"Oh, isn’t this beautiful?” she ex¬ 
claimed, panting a little with exertion—for 
Diana was far from accustomed to carry¬ 
ing her own baggage. "I’m just going to 
love it, here on—on Maroon Island.” 

"It’s really a key, you know,” suggested 
the millionaire, swabbing his neck. "Ma¬ 
roon Key. Good name, eh? Put that in your 
little notebook, Brandon. Maroon Key. 
First bit of classified knowledge, for your 
statistical—” 

"As if who cared whether it’s named or 
not!” Brandon fired back at him. "I'm 
more interested to know whether there’s 
any fresh water here. One small cask for 
three of us—not so hot!” 

"Hot enough, anyhow," judged the fi- 
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nancier. "I wouldn’t mind a long cool drink, 
myself. Ah, well—” 

S TEADILY they made way. The going 
seemed to grow harder, as they skirted 
clumps of bay-cedars and tangled sea-grape- 
trees. It seemed as if the beckoning shelter 
of the palm-grove were after all only a 
mirage, so long did the trek require, to 
reach it. But at last, pretty much all in, they 
made the grove. And there, in the grateful 
shade of thick fronds gently caressed by the 
sea-breeze, they dropped their now amaz¬ 
ingly heavy burdens. 

"Whew!” exclaimed Brandon, flexing his 
muscles to take the kinks out. "Well, here 
we are—if here is anywhere.” 

"I think it’s somewhere, and just 
lovely,” Diana asserted. 

Brandon’s "Hurrumph!” was one of in¬ 
tense disgust as he turned towards the fi¬ 
nancier. 

"Might’s well take inventory of assets, 1 
suppose,” said he. "As we may be here 
from now on, better find out just what 
those hell-hounds have allowed us.” 

"Right!” cheerfully agreed Everington. 
"Go ahead and appraise our assets. That’s 
the kind of job you’re used to. It's all one, 
to me. I know we can’t starve to death 
here, anyhow.” 

"Can’t eh?” Brandon queried, while 
Diana listened entranced. "Why can’t 
we?” 

"What? In coconut-grove like this and 
with all these crabs and probably shellfish, 
and maybe iguanas and what-not?” 

"Yeah, especially the what-not? What¬ 
not is so very nourishing, especially when 
washed down with sea-water! Well, any¬ 
how—” 

T TNTYING the string that fastened the 
U mouth of the bag, Brandon dumped 
its content on the sand under the palms, 
and stood there gloomily surveying the 
scant lay-out. Old Everington meantime 
had sat down, and after a little jugglery 
with his jaws had removed two very hand¬ 
some sets of teeth, which with a sigh of 
relief he pocketed. Next he took off his 
shoes and socks, wiggled his toes, and 
grunted with satisfaction; after which he 
lighted another cigarette. 
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"Boy!” he exclaimed. "By gad, this is 
the life!” 

"Well, of all the egregious idiocy!” 
growled Brandon. "Here you’ve just gone 
and lost a yacht worth two million—” 

"Two million cares and worries, my dear 
fellow. So I’m well rid of her. And your 
being marooned, too—well, that’s a feature 
I can somehow manage to bear without any 
too great agony. And then, too,” with a 
chuckle, "the idea of the head-on collision 
bound to occur between my crew and those 
Latins, once my men get their second wind 
—why, man, that alone is worth the price 
of admission. And so—well—ho-hum! Ex¬ 
cuse me if I take forty winks?” 

"Wait, hold on! Our inventory!” 

"No, that’s your job. You’re the official 
statistician.” Lazily Everington blew smoke 
up into the superheated air. Then he crossed 
his hands back of his head, shut his eyes 
and drifted off into the most blissful of 
slumbers. 

"Well, can you beat that?” demanded 
Brandon, outraged. "Marooned, lost, done 
for, and yet—” 

"Never mind,” said Diana. "You 
wouldn’t understand. You’re only a 
mathematician, after all. And for a young 
man, Mr. Brandon, you’re really an awful 
pill. Go on with your old inventory—I’m 
going to hunt for a spring.” 

"Go ahead, go ahead! But—say—all 
these tropical islands are full of snakes, 
and—” 

"Oh, you and your snakes!” On which 
word she flounced away through the grove, 
spurning sand and dry-kye with her bare 
pink heels. 

TTIOR a moment Brandon glowered after 
X 1 her, feeling himself vastly outraged. 
Didn’t she violate his every idea of what a 
girl should do in a crisis like this? Any 
rational female would be scared, repine, 
appeal for help, take on, instead of leaping 
to it as to a picnic. But this one! The prob¬ 
lem stumped him. So he only scratched a 
puzzled ahead, and with another "Humph!” 
addressed himself to the inventory. 

"Item,” said he, squatting down beside 
the things shaken out of the bag, "one can 
of coffee. Item, one tin box of hard-bread. 
Item, one pound of tea. Item, one carton 
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of cigarettes—a brand I particularly loathe. 
Item, six cans of corned-beef. I detest 
corned-beef. Item, six boxes of safety- 
matches. Item—no more kerns. That’s all 
there is. Sweet hell, what a layout for 
three people! What liberality on the part 
of damned pirates that have just eloped 
with a two-million dollar yacht! Of all the 
lousy—” 

"You crabbing again?” murmured the 
millionaire, half-opening one eye. "For 
heaven’s sake, Brandon, if you must crab, 
don’t do it around here. Or else make it 
real, and bring back some honest-to-good- 
ness crabs for dinner. I want to snooze, 
so shut up or get out!” 

"Well, I must say—” 

"All right, but say it somewhere else.” 

Enraged, Brandon glared at the banker. 
But there was obviously nothing he could 
do. Very tight-jawed, he turned and strode 
away out of the grove. The need for 
action was strong upon him. If, in that 
moment, he had met two or three—or 
even more—of the Manzanillians, it would 
have been just too bad for those high- 
minded patriots. 
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Which way, now? No sense in retracing 
his steps along the beach. Nor would he 
turn west, in the direction the girl had 
taken. Not for a billion would he have given 
her even the vaguest impression that he 
wanted to see her again, now or ever. 

The only way remaining seemed to be 
north, across the island. Brandon there¬ 
fore struck toward the other shore. He 
moved with all due caution. The island 
looked far from dangerous, • being just the 
usual combination of sand-dunes, palms, 
palmettos, sea-grapes and suchlike. But then, 
you never can tell. At what moment might 
he not run across a diamond-back, a cotton- 
mouth, a coral-snake? 

He paused, and with his pocket-knife 
cut a stout club from a red-barked gumba- 
limba tree. Emboldened by this weapon, 
he pressed on, estimating contours and dis¬ 
tances. Just what he expected to find, he 
couldn’t have told. But his urge for ac¬ 
tivity was feverish, and exploring was its 
only outlet. Why, damn old Everington, 
anyhow! And as for that girl—! 

Exploring proved far more agree¬ 
able. Venomously vicious rompe-ropa 
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bushes caught and tore his flannels with 
their sharp, hooked horns; inflicted a few 
nasty scratches, too. Gnats and mos¬ 
quitoes became formidable. And presently 
a mangrove-swamp barred the way. Bran¬ 
don turned westward round the end of 
this, then north again; and presently 
emerged on another beach in no wise dif¬ 
ferent from the one he had recently left. 

"Devil of a small place to be cooped up 
on, with—with a couple of nuts like them!” 
he growled, staring at the warm-creaming 
surfs that broke far up the shining sands. 
No reef on this side of the island broke 
the full sweep of ocean. "I don’t know 
how long this confounded key is, of course, 
but anyhow it’s not much more than a mile 
wide. Mere dot in the Caribbean. Here we 
are on this wart of a place, with hardly a 
week’s supplies. And that girl likes it. And 
so does her bald-headed old idiot of a 
father! Of all the—” 

"Coooo-eee! Cooooo-eeeeee!” 

Distant, but clear, a hail interrupted his 
bitter monologue. He recognized it as a 
feminine voice. 

"Well, what the merry hell does she want 
now?” 

F OR a moment he was minded to ignore 
her call; let her cooo-ee her head off, 
and pretend not to hear her. But after all, 
one might have to live indefinitely with 
these people, and a modus vivendi would 
have to be reached. So he decided he’d have 
to answer. Filling his capacious lungs, he 
vigorously shouted: 

"Oh -ay Oh -ayyyyyyy!” 

Then he immediately started crashing 
back through the undergrowth, toward the 
quarter whence Diana’s hail had come. 

As he pressed onward, a certain faint 
anxiety insisted on making itself felt. True, 
the hail hadn’t sounded like one of distress, 
but you never can tell. 

Part way across the island again, Bran¬ 
don stopped and once more shouted 
through cupped hands. Almost at once he 
heard another cooo-eeee, quite close at hand 

"Miss Everington?” he cried. 

"Yes! Great news!” her answer echoed. 
"What news?” 

"Come here—I’ll tell you!” 


The invitation spurred him. He began to 
jog-trot through the jungle, sweating and 
slapping bugs, but no longer thinking about 
snakes. A bit winded, he stopped to call 
once more: 

"Where are you?” 

"Right here, Mr. Brandon!” 

A ND as he once more started onward, 
almost at once he saw her through 
the jungle—trim and tidy in close-fitting 
thin sweater, white yachting-trousers. 
"Hello, there! What’s the big discovery?” 
"Oh, Mr. Brandon, how exciting!” 
"What’s exciting?” 

"This island," she exclaimed, as they 
met under a gnarly-rooted banyan. "It’s in¬ 
habited.” 

"It’s—?” 

"Somebody lives here! Smoke—I’ve seen 
smoke, off to westward.” 

"Smoke? How—what—?” 

” ’Way down past a point, there.” She 
sketched the direction with a wave of her 
hand, not now free from scratches. "I took 
a long walk down the beach. Lots of bays 
■ and coves. About a mile or two down there, 
I rounded a point. Saw a smoke, like a 
campfire or something. In a palm-grove. It 
wouldn’t be Caribs, would it? Cannibals, or 
something?” 

"Well, it would probably be something, 
all right. But hardly Caribs or cannibals. 
They quit anthropophagizing round here 
several hundred years ago. However, your 
news is sufficiently big. It may bring on 
various complications.” 

“How thrilling! What complications?” 
"Well, anything’s liable to happen, places 
like this. What’s your father say?” 

"Father? Oh, I haven’t told him, yet. 
He was having such a wonderful sleep. I 
haven’t seen father so happy in years. No, 
I let father sleep, and hurried right after 
you.” 

"How’d you know which direction I’d 
gone?” 

"Well, I’ve got eyes, haven’t I?” She 
certainly had, and snapping black ones, too. 
"You left a trail like an excited elephant. 
And now—?” 

"Now, I guess we’ve got to do some 
scouting. See what’s what. Come along. 
Miss Everington, let’s get going.” 


Chapter IV 
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JORROCKS OF CHETWYND-SCRAGGS 

B ACK at the grove, they found Henry 
B. Everington still profoundly wrapped 
in the arms of Morpheus, despite the flies 
and mosquitoes now making whoopee with 
him. His snores gently wafted on the sultry 
breeze. Henry B. looked strikingly unlike a 
multimillionaire, a tremendous power in the 
world of high finance. Barefoot and care¬ 
free as he had not been in many a long, 
weary year, he presented a picture of almost 
complete happiness. 

"It’s a shame to wake him up,” said 
Diana, with a look of fond affection. 
"Doesn’t he look like a nice pink old 
cherub, or something? But still, it we dis¬ 
turb him, he’s liable to resent it, and bite 
our heads off.” 

"Well, there’ll be some cannibalism, any¬ 
how, for you. And as I seem to have rather 
lost my head already, it wouldn’t be much 
loss to me. So go to it Your funeral, if 
any.” 

Diana knelt beside her parent, shook him 
by the shoulder. 

"Father! Wake up—snap out of it— 
father!” 

"Huh? Uh—holy suffering sharks!— 
what’s up, now?” 

"Listen, father, this island is inhabited. 
We’re going to find out who by.” 

"Inhabited, is it?” the financier gurgled, 
sitting up in the hot sand, rubbing his eyes 
and blinking. "Damn the luck! Just when 
I was getting the best snooze I’ve had in 
years. Why the merry hell couldn’t you let 
me—?” 

"There now, father, don’t swear! This is 
more important than sleeping. There’s 
somebody else already on this desert island, 
and we’re going to find out who they 
are.” 

"But why? Let ’em be here, for all we 
care. They live on their end of the island. 
We live, our end. Island’s big enough for 
two settlements. Why not?” 

"Don’t be absurd, father. Get up, now, 
and let’s be on our way.” 

Half an hour from then, hot and sweat¬ 
ing and somewhat footsore, the casta¬ 
ways—bearing their suitcases, water-cask 


and bag of grub—halted in a sea-grape 
thicket just round a point from which was 
plainly visible the smoke of the mysterious 
inhabitant. 

Cautiously peering in silence, they stood 
watching for some sign of life. But save 
for a solitary and most melancholy-appear¬ 
ing pelican sitting on a boat anchored close 
in-shore, no such sign was visible. None, 
that is, except that one filament of smoke 
rising beyond a noble stand of coconut- 
palms which crowded almost to the surf. 

"Hell of a thing to happen!" growled 
the millionaire, as he watched this smoke 
drift on the gentle morning breeze, thin ou> 
and vanish back over the island. Save for 
that slowly-dissipated thread, nothing 
seemed to speak of humankind, within a 
thousand miles. "It sure is one hell of a 
thing!” And Everington scratched various 
bug-bites. "First chance I’ve had in all my 
life to actually rest, and now here we’ve 
got neighbors. This island’s getting too 
damned crowded. We’ve got to move to an¬ 
other one.” 

"Don’t be absurd, father,” Diana com¬ 
manded. "Come along, let’s see what’s 
what!” 

"Sorry we’ve got no guns,” said Brandon, 
as they trudged along the beach, with their 
burdens that under the ever hotter sun kept 
growing more and more oppressive. 

"Guns, guns?” the banker demanded. 
"What the devil we need guns for?” And 
he squinted under bushy white brows. 

"Well, you never can tell. A gun’s a 
pretty good argument—even an unloaded 
one, like the one I held up your courageous 
second mate with.” 

"What say? Unloaded? You don’t mean 
to tell me—” 

"Sure I do. I wasn’t taking any chances 
on just accidentally pulling a trigger and 
having murder on my hands. An empty gun 
did the trick, all right. But here—well, no 
telling. Suppose this settlement, here, is a 
bunch of drug-smugglers, alien-importers 

"Oh, you don’t suppose they might really 
be?” the girl exclaimed, delightedly. "I’ve 
never met any criminals. That is, not social¬ 
ly. Real, savage ones, ruffians and cut¬ 
throats!” 

"Holy crucified catfish!" groaned the 
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magnate. "Will you cut out those con¬ 
founded thrills? Neighbors of any kind are 
calamity enough, without making ’em into 
murderers!” 

And silence fell again, as cautiously the 
trio of castaways plowed along. 

H EAVY was the going, and torturesome 
the insect life. But steadily the ma¬ 
rooned party kept going. Now the palm- 
grove was very near, still revealing no sign 
of human life except the smoke. But all at 
once the explorers heard a sound of furious, 
excited barking; and out of the grove 
dashed a small black and white creature 
that, since Nature probably intended it for a 
dog, could be called such. 

This critter, full of sound and fury sig¬ 
nifying nothing, dashed at them like Satan 
seeking what it might devour; but instantly, 
when Brandon dropped his water-cask and 
made a show of picking up a junk of coral, 
it turned. Tail between legs, and uttering 
the shrillest of ki-yi-yi’s, at top speed it exe¬ 
cuted a strategic retreat into the palms. 

As it re-entered this sanctuary, some¬ 
thing else moved there under the trees; 
something that took form as a human fig¬ 
ure. This figure grew plainer. It issued out 
into the sunlight, out upon the sand. It 
halted, and with a hand shielding its eyes, 
stood peering. 

Peering through—of all imaginable 
things—through a monocle. 

At sight of this figure, now fully re¬ 
vealed, "Well, I will be damned!” ejacu¬ 
lated the millionaire. And well he might. 
For on the barren beach of an islet in far 
Caribbean seas, no more astonishing figure 
had ever been discerned. 

T ALL and thin to the point of emaciation, 
with a scraggle of unkempt beard and 
with that gleaming glass in its right eye, 
this figure would have been quite astonish¬ 
ing enough, even without the amazing garb 
that clad it. For such things simply couldn’t 
be. And yet, this was —the man there con¬ 
fronting them, though barefoot, was clad in 
a dress-suit. 

Yes, wrinkled and baggy and green with 
wear though the suit was, shirtless though 
it was—its waistcoat revealing only bare, 
prominent ribs under a sun-baked and tight- 


drawn skin—none the less, the islander's 
garb was an indubitable dress-suit. Trousers, 
waistcoat and all, full evening-dress, quite 
complete except for the fact that the left- 
hand coat-tail was torn short off. 

"My holy grandpa!” exclaimed Brandon, 
blinking incredulous eyes. "D’you see what 
I see, Everington? A beachcomber in glad 
rags?” 

"Precisely that,” the financier replied. 
"And if I hadn’t been without a drink for 
more than twelve hours, I’d swear blind I 
had the D.T.’s, and then some.” 

Dropping his burden, he advanced; and 
with him went Brandon. Diana followed 
close. All three of them approached the 
monocled, peering figure. "Hello, there?” 
the banker hailed. 

"Oh yes, sir?” answered the glad-ragged 
one. "May I—ah—awsk who you people 
are, and what you’re doin’ ’ere?” 

"And may I ask who you are?” Brandon 
queried. "We’re castaways. How about 
you?” 

"Ditto, sir. The very syme, I much regret 
to state!” The beachcomber’s accent was 
English, Cockney of the most pronounced 
type. "Permit me to ’ave the honor of awsk- 
in’ your nymes?” 

Everington gave his, and his daughter’s 
—Diana meanwhile gazing enraptured at 
this amazing person. Brandon added his 
own entitlement. 

"Delighted, I’m sure,” murmured the 
glad-ragged one. "My nyme is Jorrocks; 
H’andrew H’albert Jorrocks, from H’eng- 
land.” 

"Oh, you’re English, are you?” the finan¬ 
cier queried. "I’d never have suspected it, 
in the world. But how the deuce did you 
ever manage to land on this godforsaken 
island?” 

"Ah, wot a story that mykes!” the Eng¬ 
lishman returned, his long, horselike and 
melancholy face assuming an even more 
dejected expression. Length seemed to be 
his distinguishing characteristic—long nose, 
long pale lips that twitched like an equine’s, 
long hands and feet. "Wot a come-down in 
the world! H’out of the fryin’-pan h’into 
the fire. Till disaster h’overtook me, I was 
butler to ’Is Ludship, Sir Percival Sutdiffe- 
Sutcliff, of Chetwynd-Scraggs Towers, sir. 
But circumstances—ah—beyond my control, 
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brought me ’ere. And permit me to h’in- 
quire ’ow you arrived?” 

"Marooned,” said Brandon. 

"Forcibly put ashore by a gang of ruffians 
that seized my yacht and dumped us here,” 
Everington added, "for reasons that I 
needn’t go into.” 

"My word! So that was the yacht I saw, 
eh, wot? I ’ad such ’opes it might rescue 
me! ’Opes it might see my smoke! But no, 
off it buzzed, p’yin’ me no h’attention at all, 
and—” 

"Why didn’t you run up the beach and 
yell?” Brandon queried. "You might have 
attracted attention before the yacht actually 
left.” 

"Oh, no, sir, re-ally now, I couldn’t do 
that, you know!” exclaimed the ex-butler of 
Sir Percival Sutdiffe-Sutcliff, looking great¬ 
ly shocked. "Not run and yell—oh, really, 
no, sir!” 

"Of course he couldn’t,” Diana mur¬ 
mured. "Not a man who’s occupied the posi¬ 
tion in life that he has! Been here long?” 

"Twelve months and three days, miss. 
I’ve kept a very h’accurate record of the 
time, by notches on a palm-tree.” 


"And no ship or boat or anything has 
come?” 

"None, miss. This h’island seems to be 
h’out of sight, h’out of mind, most h’unfoi- 
tunately. Nobody comes ’ere in donkey's 
years, miss. Practically never, as you might 
say. Once you’re ’ere, you jolly well remain. 
Eh, wot?” 

T HIS cheerful bit of news brought a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, broken by the banker: 
"But, man, you’ve got a boat! Why 
couldn’t anybody get away in that? Why 
haven’t you got away, long ago?” 

“With only oars? And these ’ere seas 
subjeck to the most devastating ’urricanes, 
sir? Oh, no! The risk, sir—oh re-ally, now! 
A bird in the ’and is worth two in the bush, 
sir. Even a h’island like this is better than 
venturin’ out to sea in just a yacht’s life¬ 
boat, sir.” 

"Yacht’s lifeboat? You mean—?” 

"A boat from ’Is Ludship’s yacht Gol- 
conda, sir. Which was lost in these parts, 
during the ’urricane of a year ago, with all 
’ands except me.” 

"The Golconda!” exclaimed Brandon. "I 
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remember reading about her having disap¬ 
peared. So you’re the only survivor?" 

"As far as I know, yes, sir,” Jorrocks 
affirmed with some pride. Even to be a sur¬ 
vivor of Sir Percival was doubtless a high 
honor. "Just ’ow I happen to 'ave been 
saved, I can ’ardly say. The h’events of that 
storm are rawther confused in my mind. 
But after great suffering I came ashore on 
this ruddy h’island. And ’ere I’ve been ever 
since, livin’ Gawd knows ’ow.” 

"All alone?” asked Diana, quite breath¬ 
less with delight. 

"All alone, miss. That is, h'except for 
Julius Caesar and Napoleon.” 

"Except for—?” the financier demanded, 
his eyes narrowing. 

"Yes, sir. Julius Caesar, a stray dog I 
found ’ere, probably left by some chance 
sponge-fishermen, ’Eaven knows when. A 
living skeleton, practically dead of starva¬ 
tion, when I found ’im. And Napoleon, a 
pelican. A tame pelican, as attached ’im- 
self to me. Very tame, now. In fact, quite 
too much so. My word, ’ow that pelican 
eats!" 

"And you have to feed it?” 

"Oh yes, sir. Both Napoleon and Julius 
Caesar ’ave become h’entirely dependent on 
me." 

"But what do you give ’em?” Brandon 
queried. 

"Oh, I manage to provide, sir. Where 
there’s a will there’s a w’y. Slim pickin’s, 
at times, but we manage. It's been- a 'ard 
life, and that, though. Rawther limited 
cuisine and all, and a bit lonely too, for a 
man that’s h’always been used to good 
living and lots of society—the best. And 
then too, my not ’aving any shoes or shirt 
—I ’opes you’ll pardon my apparel. It's 
just wot I managed to lay ’ands on when I 
was waked up by the h’alarm that the yacht 
was sinkin’. The h’electric lights wouldn’t 
work, so I just ’ustled into wot I could find 
in the dark. And even then, jumping over¬ 
board into the lifeboat, I caught one coat- 
tyle on something and tore it completely 
h’off. But luckily I ’ad my glawses on.” 

"Glasses?” asked the millionaire. "You 
mean, your monocle?” 

"Quite so, sir,” nodded Jorrocks. 
“Though it’s not a monocle, sir, re-ally. I 
wore spectacles, but they got broken in the 


’urricane. H’all I saved was one lens. I’ve 
’ad to wear it as a monocle, sir. So near¬ 
sighted as to be practically blind without it. 
And I used it to myke a fire on the h’island, 
which I’ve never h’allowed to go out, since. 
My resources ’ave been h’extremely limited, 
sir. I ’aven’t even been able to shave.” 

"No, I suppose not,” the banker as¬ 
sented, "though personally, I should think 
omitting to shave would be something of a 
luxury. Well, we’re up against it, too. 
You’ve got a house, or something, in the 
grove here?” 

"Oh, not a proper ’ouse, sir, but at least 
a shelter. ’Arf a loaf is better than none, 
though. You’ll all be welcome to such as 
I ’ave. But—pardon the liberty—could you 
spare me a cigarette, sir?” 

"I’ll say!” Brandon exclaimed, giving 
Jorrocks a cigarette and a box of matches. 

The ex-butler’s hand trembled with 
eagerness, as he lighted up. Something 
faintly resembling a smile adorned his pale, 
equine countenance, as he inhaled deeply. 
He removed his monocle, so that he might 
close both eyes, the better to savor this 
blessed luxury. 

& 

"Forward march, to the house!” said 
Everington, picking up his share of the 
freight. The others did as much. Jorrocks 
raised a protesting hand. 

"Oh, no, re-ally now, you mustn’t!” he 
said, almost in horror. "I’ll fetch in h’all 
the luggage!” 

"Very well, Jorrocks,” smiled the mil¬ 
lionaire. But Brandon still hung on to his 
water-cask. 

"I can manage this, all right,” he said. 

"Oh no, sir. Not necessary at all, sir. 
Why carry coals to Newcastle, eh? I 'ave a 
most h’excellent spring of water, sir. 

"All right, that’s different.” And Bran¬ 
don dropped his cask into the sand. "I sup¬ 
pose the barrel will be good for something, 
though?” 

"Quite so, sir. But for the present we 
can leave it ’ere. And now, if you will do 
me the honor to h’enter my 'umble 
h’abode?” 
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Chapter V 

LUNCHEON IS SERVED 

S LITHERING barefoot through the dry 
coral sand, with the single coat-tail of 
his wrinkled, shrunken and greenish-faded 
dress-suit swaying, Jorrocks the Magnificent 
led them into the palm-grove. Despite his 
long hair and beard, an air of real distinc¬ 
tion still clung about him. 

Through the grove they all trudged, the 
castaways sensing a vast relief at being able 
to get out of the battering sun, at now once 
more approaching a human habitation—of 
sorts. The grove seemed extensive, densely 
covering perhaps a quarter-mile of beach 
and hinterland, that here formed a low 
knoll. Very marty of the trees were heavily- 
laden with clusters of nuts, quantities of 
which lay on the sand, among dead fronds 
and dry-kye. 

"Not a chance to starve here, anyhow,” 
judged Everington. "I once read in a story 
where there were a hundred and eighty-two 
ways to serve coconuts. There’s some sta¬ 
tistics for you, Brandon!” 

"How wonderful!” Diana exclaimed. 
"Now I can try some of my domestic science 
course, can’t I?" 

"Yeah,” assented Brandon. "Maybe you 
can learn how to saute iguanas, too, and 
rissoler rattlesnakes, or what have you.” 

"Well, I can do that, too,” she replied 
with spirit, "if it comes to a pinch. You 
furnish the reptiles, and I’ll do the—” 

"Oh no, miss,” put in Jorrocks, scanda¬ 
lized. "I couldn’t permit it, re-ally now. I 
shall attend to all that!” 

“By the way, Jorrocks,” the millionaire 
asked, "you don’t happen to know the name 
of this island, do you?” 

"No, sir, I re-ally don’t, sir. I didn’t 
know it ’ad a name, and that.” 

"Well, it has. We’ve just given it one. 
Maroon Key. How d’you like it?” 

"Capital, sir. Jolly well fits it, my word. 
Maroon Key? H’excellent! Now, sir, right 
this w’y, please.” 

And swinging somewhat more to the 
right, he led them toward his humble 
demesne. 

Smoke from Jorrocks’ fire now began 
to drift through the grove, with long 


sun-ribbons slanting down blue across it 
through the closely-interwoven palm-leaves. 
The scent of fire was welcome, seemed to 
connote security and peace. Presently the 
castaways began to make out the dim 
outlines of something like a house—a 
thing of shreds and patches, indeed, mostly 
dry coco-leaf thatch, but at all events a 
shelter. 

As the marooned party drew near, this 
shelter grew clearer in detail. They saw it 
had been built by lashing horizontally a 
couple of palm logs between four trees, set¬ 
ting up huge fronds for walls—all inter¬ 
woven and tied with palm cords—and 
heaping other fronds into a thick roof. Any 
tenth-rate savage would have scorned so 
primitive a dwelling, but for a white man 
it was fair-to-middling. 

No window was visible; nothing but a 
door, about twenty feet in front of which 
was burning a camp-fire of driftwood. Near¬ 
by lay a considerable woodpile, crooked old 
sticks, bits of wreck-timbers, and debris. 
The newcomers also saw some strings of fish 
hanging to smoke, on a pole over the fire; 
plenty of coconuts in a heap; three craw¬ 
fish tucked up on a palm; a few scooped-out 
coconut-shells cut in half for dishes; and, 
leaning against the shack, a spear made of 
a long, slim pole with a double prong of 
iron. Julius Caesar, now cringing and apolo¬ 
getic, stood by the hut. The wagging tail 
was ready, at any signal of hostility, to be 
tucked between die legs, in flight. 

"Well, ’ere we are,” announced Jor¬ 
rocks, putting down the suitcases. " ’Ome, 
sweet ’ome.” 

"Not bad, at all,” the millionaire ap¬ 
proved. 

"Oh, thank you, sir. ’Chetwynd-Scraggs’ 
I calls it, sir, after ’Is Ludship’s h’ancestral 
’all. Not much to look at, perhaps, but such 
as it is, you’re welcome to myke it your 
’abitation as long as you wish.” 

S ENSING a very real relief, the cast¬ 
aways surveyed Chetwynd-Scraggs, 
that might be their dwelling for heaven 
knew how long. Diana was emphatic in 
voicing her approval: 

"I think it’s just too wonderful! ’Neath 
the shade of the sheltering palm! How 
glorious!” 
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"Made it all yourself, of course?" asked 
Brandon. 

"Oh, certainly, sir!” 

"Very ingenious, I must say.” 

"And with the most limited equipment, 
sir," Jorrocks added, his pride more than 
pardonable. "Nothink, in fact, but a pocket- 
knife. I’ve ’ad to myke no end of rope, sir, 
out of palm-fiber. Not like Robinson Crusoe, 
with a ’ole shipload of tools and provisions, 
or like the stories in the cinema, where they 
always ’ave all they need, when they’re cast 
ashore. No indeed. My word, no!” 

Jorrocks shook his hirsute head and 
smoothed down his tangle of beard, not 
even which could quite deprive him of his 
butleresque air. 

"You’ve had nothing but your knife?” 
asked Brandon. 

"That’s h’all, sir. And now it’s worn 
down to ’ardly more than a splinter, sir, 
wot with sharpening it so much on a slab 
of coral. You can do lots with coral, when 
you jolly well ’ave to, and with driftwood, 
and nails you get out of it by burnin’. That 
there fish-spear, for h’instance—myde of 
nails drove h’into a stick, and then ground 
down pointed.” 

"You spear your fish, do you?” the fi¬ 
nancier queried. 

"Yes, sir. With my boat h’out there on 
the reef, I can alw’ys get plenty of fish 
and lobsters. No need to myke ’ooks and 
lines. Spearing is easier. The worst ’ard- 
ship is h’openin’ coconuts with a pocket- 
knife. Did either of you gentlemen ever 
try to h’open a coconut with a pocket- 
knife?” 

"I never did,” the banker admitted. 

"Nor I,” said Brandon. “They look 
tough, all right.” 

"Tough isn’t the word for it! The ’usks 
would jolly well drive you crazy. But neces¬ 
sity knows no law. 'Owever, step right in 
and myke yourselves at ’ome.” 

Inwardly, Chetwynd-Scraggs was a bit 
dark, not to say stifling, and far from over¬ 
burdened with furniture. Its only appoint¬ 
ments seemed to be a log that might pass 
as a table, another smaller log serving as a 
chair, some hanks of coco-fiber rope, a 
few shell dippers, a battered Standard Oil 
tin of water, and—in the far corner—a 
thick pile of finely-shredded palm-leaves. 


"And a capital bed those leaves myke, 
too,” explained the ex-butler, "when you 
tyke out all the midriffs. It’s h’astonish- 
ing wot a number of things you can myke 
out of coconut—’ouses, thatch, cordage, 
fuel, beds, dishes, wot-not.” 

"Especially what-not, that most useful of 
articles,” Brandon affirmed. The girl clapped 
slim brown hands, with enthusiasm. 

"Splendid! Just like a story! If there were 
only cannibals on this island, it’d be—ow! 
-—what’s that —?” 

S HE wheeled sharply round, jumped as 
a sharp, pecking blow descended on 
one of her bare ankles. Wide-eyed she 
stared at a huge, ungainly bird with snap¬ 
ping beak, that seemed to regard her as 
something edible. 

"Out! Out of ’ere!” angrily cried Jor¬ 
rocks, as he shooed the pelican back 
through the door. Clumsily waddling, flap¬ 
ping wide wings, it lolloped off. "Beg 
pardon, miss. That’s h’only Napoleon. 
Proper tame ’e is, too, eh wot? And lazy? 
My word! ’E won’t even fish for ’imself, 
now. I ’ave to provide for ’im, as well 
as for Julius Caesar.” 

"Yes,” drily remarked Brandon. "So 
you’ve said.” 

"A job it is, too, sir. But they’re com¬ 
pany, h’especially Napoleon. You never 
know, till you’ve tried, ’ow much real com¬ 
panionship there is in a pelican—nor ’ow 
much fish they’ll eat. And speaking of 
that, may I h’ask if you’re ’ungry? If so, 
I’ll be getting luncheon. And in the mean¬ 
time, myke yourselves perfectly at ’ome!” 

"Thanks, we will,” the financier nodded, 
while Brandon commenced unpacking the 
provisions. Ecstatically Jorrocks watched 
him, as he laid on the log-table the all too 
scanty supplies. The ex-butler’s profes¬ 
sional instincts seemed powerfully aroused, 
a fact that Everington’s shrewd eye in no 
wise overlooked. 

"You’re unemployed, I take it?” the 
banker asked. 

"Oh yes, sir. Decidedly so, sir.” 

"Would you consider accepting a posi¬ 
tion with me?” 

"Position, sir? In wot capacity, may I 
h’ask?” 

"Butler, of course.” 
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"Delighted, sir!” 

"At what wages? Two hundred dollars a 
month do you?” 

"By all means, sir. It’s more than liberal, 
h’under the circumstances.” 

"All right, Jorrocks, you’re on.” And 
taking a fat wallet from the inside pocket 
of his white flannel coat, Everington 
counted out and passed over two hundred 
bucks. "Mind now, don’t go wasting it. 
Save all you can.” 

"I will, indeed, sir. A penny saved, sir, 
is a penny h’earned, eh wot?” 

"Correct. Now then, any prospects of 
lunch?” 

"Oh yes, sir, h’immediately,” promised 
the beatified butler, stowing his wages in 
a pocket of his dress-suit. "I’ll fetch some 
fresh water, and begin preparations at once.” 

"No, you just open this can of coffee, 
and the one of hard-bread,” said Bran¬ 
don, "and I’ll get the water. Where’s your 
spring?” 

"Yonder, in the grove, sir,” Jorrocks 
pointed. "But re-ally, sir, I couldn’t per¬ 
mit you to fetch water. It isn’t done, you 
know. Permit me!” 

A ND seizing the Standard Oil tin, he 
hastily departed on his first errand 
for his new employers. 

"Father!” protested Diana, when Jor¬ 
rocks was safely out of earshot. "What 
in the world is your idea of trying to de¬ 
grade that man? Here we are, all four of 
us, now on an absolute level, and it’s his 
island, to begin with, and his grove and 
house and everything, and yet you’re mak¬ 
ing a menial out of him. How absurd!” 

"Making a menial of him?” laughed the 
magnate. "Not at all, my dear. Just per¬ 
mitting him to function in the only possible 
way he’d understand at all. Probably 
wouldn’t even let us live here at Chetwynd- 
Scraggs, on any other terms. I’m establish¬ 
ing the only feasible modus vivendi, don’t 
you see?” 

"No, I don’t!” 

“Well, anyhow, you let me handle him. 
And no butting in, either with any of your 
democratic ideas, or asking him to eat 
with us, or—” 

"Father, you’re perfectly horrible. This 
isn’t England—” 
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"No, but it’s an island, and— shhhh!” 
warned the banker. "Here he comes, back 
again. Remember, you’re now the mistress 
of Chetwynd-Scraggs, with a butler and 
all! Pipe down, till lunch. After that, you’ll 
feel better.” 

"Oh, you!’’ she exclaimed. Peeved, she 
flounced out of Chetwynd-Scraggs and 
down through the grove to the water’s edge, 
there with hands in pockets to peer out 
over the vast, deserted plain of glorious 
and lustrous blue. 

<‘T UNCHEON is served!” 

J-JThe formal announcement came none 
too soon. Jorrocks, in his one-tailed dress- 
suit and with his sunburned chest doing 
duty as a shirt, stood rigidly at attention 
near the dining-table—which was out on the 
sand; a table composed of several freshly- 
cut palm-fronds, laid under the gracefully- 
curving trees. This table the magnate sur¬ 
veyed with highest satisfaction. 

"Splendid!” he approved. "I've sat at 
no end of banquets, but never one like 
this. It couldn’t be finer, Jorrocks. You’re a 
positive genius, to get up a meal like this— 
broiled mullet and crawfish, hard-bread, 
coffee, coconut-meat—splendid! Well now, 
here goes!” 

R ADIATING joy, spurred on by an 
appetite such as he hadn’t felt in 
years, Everington sat down—now again 
barefoot—on the sand. Cross-legged he took 
his place. The other two imitated him. 

"Shoo, there! Shoo!” exclaimed Jor¬ 
rocks. 

“What?” the banker demanded, already 
making long arms for the grub; hardly 
waiting for Jorrocks to serve. "You re¬ 
ferring to my feet?” 

"Oh no, sir, I was just keeping Julius 
Caesar away from the table.” And coin¬ 
cidentally he delivered a kick at Napoleon. 

"Some pelican!” exclaimed Brandon, 
with a hunk of mullet in one hand, a piece 
of hardtack in the other. "Always trying to 
put in his bill. Eh, Jorrocks?” 

" 'Is bill, sir? Ha-ha-ha! Capital, my 
word! I cawn’t often see H’American jokes, 
sir, but I get that one, all right. You mean, 
like a doctor, sir? Jolly good, indeed!” 

"Yes, like a doctor or,” with a mean¬ 


ing glance at the financier, "like a statis¬ 
tician that has three million coming to 
him. 

"Three million fiddlesticks!” exclaimed 
Everington, his mouth already full. "Doc¬ 
tors and bills! Don’t talk about ’em, Bran¬ 
don. I’ve paid doctors thousands and 
thousands, to give me an appetite, but I 
never got one like this.” He licked fishy 
fingers, and with a sigh of sheer content¬ 
ment leaned back against the bole of a 
slanting palm. "Young man,” and he fixed 
a benevolent eye on Brandon, "ah, what 
a debt of gratitude I owe you!” 

"Glad you feel that way about it, Ever¬ 
ington. It’s not the only debt, as I’ve just 
now intimated.” 

"Maybe not, maybe not,” almost con¬ 
ceded the banker. 

"Three million coming, you know. Or 
rather, 3,023,972.46.” 

"Not now, Brandon. Deduct two, for 
the yacht. That leaves only one, or a little 
better.” 

"That’s a contract?” 

"Now, now, no business at meals!” cut 
in Diana, looking extraordinarily fetching 
in her yachting-trousers, tight sweater and 
sandals, with her bright, black, close-bobbed 
curls and her vivacious eyes. "Oh, you men! 
Can’t you ever forget business—and just 
live?” 

"Living’s a very expensive business,” re¬ 
marked Brandon. 

"Not here! And business is out!” 

Lunch continued, with Napoleon and 
Julius Caesar in the offing, Jorrocks at¬ 
tentive to every want, and the castaways ever 
more lulled by the warmth, charm and 
beauty of their strange situation—the in¬ 
terweaving sun-shafts through the palms, 
murmur of crystal wavelets on silver sands, 
boom of high-charging surfs breaking 
feather-white along the off-shore reef. 

Chapter VI 

EDEN AND A MENACE 

A FTERNOON passed agreeably, in mak¬ 
ing arrangements for housing all 
hands. Everybody set about bringing in 
fallen palm-fronds, which lay profusely all 
about the grove. With these they built an in- 
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ner room in one end of Chetwynd-Scraggs, 
for the girl, who was to share the main 
quarters with her father. They also shredded 
up a great quantity of palm-fiber, for her 
bed. 

This done, they constructed another hut, 
which Everington named "Hudson Gables,” 
after his country-place near Cornwall, N. Y. 
The Gables likewise consisted of two rooms, 
for Jorrocks and Brandon, furnished with 
palm-leaf beds. In addition, a sort of com¬ 
munal lean-to was provided to serve as store¬ 
house, kitchen and eating-place in case of 
rain. 

"Though to tell the truth,” Jorrocks ex¬ 
plained, "it’s rare indeed, the rain is ’ere. 
In the ’ole time I’ve been on this h’island, 
it’s ’ardly rained six times. A h’ideal cli¬ 
mate, if it wasn’t for the danger of ’urri- 
canes.” 

B USILY they all worked, and by sunset 
the huts were pretty well finished. 
Everybody fell to with a will, and enjoyed 
it—especially the financier, who toiled and 
sweated with delight. When the huts were 
finished, Diana and her father unpacked 
their luggage—or rather, Diana unpacked 
hers, while Jorrocks insisted on doing it for 
the millionaire. As for Brandon, he had 
none to unpack. His departure from the 
yacht, as sudden as it had been unexpected, 
had been in just the clothes he wore; a cir¬ 
cumstance that now for the first time he 
began to realize. 

"But never mind,” the financier con¬ 
soled him, as he watched Jorrocks unfold¬ 
ing and hanging up his things, on stubs of 
palm-fronds that had been left projecting 
for hooks. "Guess I can fit you out—bar¬ 
ring the slight discrepancy in size between 
you and me. Here’s an extra razor, and a 
new tooth-brush. I can get along with my 
old one. Maybe I won’t need any, for 
damned if I’ll wear teeth on this island! 
And really, as for clothes, it’ll be mighty 
few we’ll need. We’ll get by, O. K. Glad. 
I’ve got a couple o’ bathing-suits. When my 
valet packed, he certainly outfitted me as if 
he thought I’d be gone, from now on, Jor- 
xocks!” 

”Yes, sir?” 

"Here’s a shirt, for you.” 

"Oh thank you, sir. I’m sure I’ll feel 


much more at h’ease, sir, serving you with 
a shirt on.” 

"All right, keep it on, whatever hap' 
pens.” 

"I’ll try, sir.” 

"Atta Jorrocks! Attaboy! Give me those 
pipes and that can of tobacco.” 

" ’Ere you are, sir.” 

"Oh, fine!” the millionaire exulted. 
"Now we are all set. Here, Brandon— 
have a pipe?” 

"Baby! What luck, eh?” Eagerly he ac¬ 
cepted a ripe old briar. "Say, I’d rather 
have this, than—” 

"Three million?” 

“Cut out business, can’t you?” 

E VENING, with the sun spectacularly 
making gold and crimson magic as 
it sank, found the castaways weary but con¬ 
tent, and more than ready for a swim. 

"Sharks round here, Jorrocks?” queried 
Everington. "Ever see any?” 

"Well, sir, the truth compels me to say 
as ’ow I ’ave, sir. Not many, but now 
or then a blighter pops along. I re-ally 
would h’advise considerable caution. Better 
be safe than sorry, sir, you know. Look 
before you leap, and—” 

"Nonsense!” exclaimed the girl. "Who’s 
afraid?” 

Turning, she departed briskly into 
Chetwynd-Scraggs. 

"Might’s well try to stop a volcano from 
erupting, as undertake to head her off,” 
remarked the millionaire. "God help the 
man she marries!” 

"Amen to that!” from Brandon. 

"Well, let’s be on our way. Afraid my 
bathing-suit,’ll wrap round you twice, but 
it’s the best we can do.” 

"Right. It won’t be long before yours’ll 
wrap round you twice, too, on this diet.” 

"A consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” murmured Everington. 'Tve been 
trying to get rid of this bay-window, for 
years, and all in vain. Now maybe I’m 
really going to, eh? Thanks to you!” 

"You’re welcome, I’m sure. That’ll be 
something more you owe me!” 

The plunge of the castaways into the 
surf was delicious. Diana swam like a 
heathen goddess. The eyes of Brandon, 
bilioused though they were by the defeat of 
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his plan for collecting three million, and 
by this marooning he had so unexpectedly 
undergone, could not resist noting the girl’s 
stream-lined perfections. Indeed, Diana 
would have stirred a heart even more 
addicted to statistics than Brandon’s. 

“Tag, you’re it!” she cried, and smote 
him on the shoulder, then struck out for 
the reef. No slouch of a swimmer though 
he was, he presently discovered himself 
hopelessly outclassed. Far behind, he labored 
in vain to overtake her. She laughed at him, 
mocking him with a flirt and toss of the 
trim-ringleted head. 

"Come on, Tired Business Man! Where’s 
your steam?” 

T HEN, turning, she slid toward him with 
a swift crawl, spray flying, mermaid 
body splitting the waves. Brandon knew 
that this was one of the moments to mark 
with a white stone, as they swam back to¬ 
ward the beach, where Everington was pad¬ 
dling about. He sensed a bit of anticlimax, 
that no shark had put in an appearance. 
No tropical island experience, he felt, was 
quite complete without at least one shark 
and one heroic rescue. But after all, perhaps 
it was just as well. Exactly how to tackle a 
man-eater, Brandon didn’t know, and he 
wasn’t particularly anxious to experiment. 

Out on the warm beach, lying at rest, 
they waited while Jorrocks revived the fire 
and did his culinary duties. Then, dressed 
again, they welcomed the announcement of 
that worthy: 

"Dinner is served!" 

And after dinner, with pipes and ciga¬ 
rettes around the camp-fire, while ruddy 
light shone on their faces, and through 
the palm-branches twinkled soft, ripe stars, 
they talked a while. But not for long. The 
solemn suspiration of the waves lulled them 
to sleep. 

"Ho-hum!” yawned Brandon. "I’m going 
to hit the hay!” 

"The palm-fiber, you mean,” laughed 
Diana. 

"Me, too,” Everington added. "No in¬ 
somnia-medicine for me, tonight. This is 
the life, by gad!” 

Day followed day in that tropical 
Lotus-land "where it was always after¬ 
noon,” Jorrocks kept tabs, with his notches 


on the calendar-palm; but apart from this 
record, there was little to mark the passage 
of time. 

It was spent—sometimes accompanied by 
Julius Caesar—in exploring Maroon Key, 
which Brandon reckoned as four miles long 
by about a mile wide and containing 2560 
acres; in rowing out with the six-oared life¬ 
boat to the reef, to spear fish and langostas; 
in now or then knocking down iguanas, 
which—over the shocked protests of Jor¬ 
rocks—furnished welcome variations to the 
menu. 

The castaways made themselves fish- 
spears; collected firewood, coconuts and 
sea-grapes which turned out to be excel¬ 
lent eating; gathered shellfish; hunted birds, 
but never got any. No snakes were dis¬ 
covered, but bird-life abounded—trogons, 
fly-catchers, hummingbirds, judtas and 
palomitas with their fluting, bell-like call. 
Though they hurled innumerable clubs at 
birds they hit none; save one day by accident 
they stunned old Napoleon the pelican. 

And thus time passed. They took to living 
in their bathing-suits; grew brown and 
hardy and hard-muscled, and slid in¬ 
sensibly into a life so different from their 
other, former existence that the true world 
seemed now but the vision of a dream, 
while Maroon Key became the only tangible 
reality. 

As their supplies gave out, they learned 
to substitute other things—all save tobacco. 
The steady diminution of this caused some 
uneasiness; but for the present enough re¬ 
mained, so they let mariana take care of it¬ 
self. Tomorrow—was it not another day? 
Not even the immense sensation they knew 
must have been occasioned by the disap¬ 
pearance of the yacht, of its owner and of 
Diana, could greatly stir them. 

"Wonder where the Mangarivds gone, 
and what’s happened to her?” mused Ever¬ 
ington, one day. "I’d give a heap, to 
know.” 

"She hasn’t been found yet, that’s a 
cinch,” Brandon judged. "If she had, we’d 
have been rescued, P. D. Q.” 

"Oh dear, I hope she isn’t found.” put 
in Diana. "Who wants to be rescued, from 
a Paradise like this?” 

"The fact that she’s a Diesel yacht is all 
to the advantage of the Manzanillians,” 
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Everington said. "She won’t have to put 
in at any civilized port for a long time, 
to refuel. We’re probably here for a regu¬ 
lar siege of it. Maybe if the yacht is lost 
or wrecked anywhere, we’re here for keeps.” 

"As if who cared?” laughed the girl, 
with a flash of white teeth. "Just to get 
away from bridge and polo and charity- 
balls and wass hast du —what a heavenly 
relief!” 

"Relief is right,” chuckled the financier, 
now far trimmer of waist, less baggy- 
jowled and more dear-eyed than in twenty 
years; yes, thirty. "No more stock-market 
reports, panics, depressions, income-taxes, 
frozen assets, or anything. Nothing but just 
life! So what the merry hell do I care 
what happens? Or what the papers say? Up 
there in New York—swarms of people run¬ 
ning round like ants. Let ’em run! What 
really burns me up,” he added more seri¬ 
ously, "is that we're burning up our nico¬ 
tine, so fast.” 

"Right,” agreed Brandon. "We’ve got 
to begin rationing the tobacco. Cut it down. 
Maybe mix it with coconut-fiber, or some¬ 
thing.” 
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"Nothing doing!” the millionaire ex¬ 
claimed. "I’ll keep on smoking mine 
straight till the bitter end. If it wasn't 
for that, I’d stay here forever, and that 
wouldn’t be half long enough.” 

T IME passed. Days of languid, golden 
sunshine were followed by magical 
nights when even Brandon vaguely won¬ 
dered whether perhaps he hadn’t missed 
something—whether possibly there mightn’t 
be more in life than just statistics, columns 
of figures, charts and graphs. It looked as if 
there might be. 

Time, and still more time. The cast¬ 
aways explored still farther. They began 
rowing to various offshore reefs and islets, 
where they secured an occasional sea-turtle 
which Jorrocks transmuted into soups and 
steaks. Turtle-eggs, dug up on lonely 
beaches, yielded omelettes of the best—if 
a certain fishy flavor w'ere ignored. Almost 
every day the marooned party went vaga¬ 
bonding. 

From all such excursions, Diana returned 
more sun-tanned, vital and exuberant than 
ever. The lipsticks, powders and other 
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mysteries in her vanity-case were all for¬ 
gotten. 

"A devil of a fine job nature’s making 
of you!” Brandon more than once reflected, 

I in intervals between his data-collectings or 
his other activities. 

True to his professional instincts, Bran¬ 
don catalogued and tabulated the resources 
of the Key, as well as drew a map of it. 
This map, carefully traced on the back of 
a letter, was adorned by place-names they 
agreed in conferring. Very deeply this work 
interested them, added to their sense of 
owning the island and being at home. Their 
settlement became "Grove City.” 

Now or then, when they found nothing 
better to do, they discussed the possibility 
of making their escape in the lifeboat. 
But what with one objection or another, this 
project was always deferred. It’s one propo¬ 
sition to theorize about four persons putting 
to sea in a small boat; quite another, actually 
to do it, especially when not one of those 
four persons is a professional sailor. The 
boat’s small size deterred them. One day— 

"She only about twenty feet long,” said 
Everington. 

"Twenty feet, she and one-half inches, 
to be accurate,” Brandon put in. "I’ve 
measured her.” 

"O. K. Even with that extra six and one- 
half inches, she’s no Queen. "And except 
for a bit of decking forward, she’s prac¬ 
tically open. Rowing is slow work, too.” 

"Why couldn’t we make some sort of 
mast, and weave a sail of palm-leaves, like 
they do in the movies?” asked Diana. 

"Maybe we could,” her father assented. 
"But where are we at, now? And where 
would we steer for? And how about run¬ 
ning into storms?” 

"That’s a chance we’ve got to take, 
sooner or later,” judged Brandon, "or else 
probably stay here forever. We’ll get at 
it, some of these days. Tomorrow, maybe.” 

"All right, tomorrow,” the financier 
agreed, rubbing his stubble of beard. "To¬ 
morrow we’ll certainly look for a good, 
likely pole to make a mast of.” 

But tomorrow always turned out to be 
the Spanish manana, which some philoso¬ 
pher has discerningly called "the busiest 
day on the calendar." 

Old Lady Fate, however, already had a 


few plans up her sleeve, regarding the de¬ 
parture from Eden. 

F 'R one fine day, that Jorrocks’ palm- 
tree notches showed to be the 17th of 
September, a certain nearly imperceptible 
change in the aspect of sea and sky gave 
vague warning that all might not be mete¬ 
orologically well. 

At first the dwellers on Maroon Key 
noted only a few streaks of filmy cirrus 
cloud in the northeast, faintly dimming the 
morning sun. By afternoon, when their 
luxurious siesta was over, these clouds had 
extended pretty much all over the sky. 

Paying little heed to this, they went out 
langosta-spearing on the reef. After all, 
what did a few clouds amount to? Clouds 
came and went, didn’t they? What odds? 
The castaways ignored them. 

By the time they got back ashore, though, 
the heavens had begun to look distinctly 
threatening. 

"Kind of queer, isn’t it?” said Evering¬ 
ton. "Think we’re in for a blow?” 

"If we are,” laughed Diana, "I hope it 
won’t be the blow that almost kills father.” 
Brandon, squinting aloft, grunted: 

"Might be, at that. I don’t like the looks 
of this, one continental bit.” Bodingly he 
shook his red head. "I went through the 
last cyclone they had, down at Grand Cay¬ 
man, and believe me—!” 

"Crepe-hanging, again!” exclaimed the 
girl, with a tip-lit of her piquant chin. 
Brandon made no reply. 

A S NIGHT approached, signs of im¬ 
pending trouble could not be ignored. 
The clouds gradually thickened and the 
east wind freshened. Julius Caesar skulked 
into Chetwynd-Scraggs and refused to be 
coaxed out again. Napoleon grew wild and 
wary, declining to be caught or handled. 
Anxiety began to take possession of the 
islanders, 

This increased as the cloud-veils thick¬ 
ened, rolling and piling up into heavy 
masses in the east—masses from which now 
or then low wisps of vapor would break 
loose and come scudding overhead with 
sudden, violent slatches of rain. 

These squalls drove everybody into 
Chetwynd-Scraggs, its walls and thatch al- 
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ready whipping and rattling, even though 
well sheltered by the palm-grove. As bois¬ 
terous evening fell, Jorrocks lighted a cheer¬ 
ful fire, and served dinner there. Before this 
meal was over, the rain-drive had become 
almost continuous, and Julius Caesar was 
quivering with panic. 

"Not so hot,” judged Everington, light¬ 
ing his pipe that now contained almost the 
last of the tobacco. "But I reckon it’ll all 
blow over by morning.” 

"Something’ll blow over, all right,” 
Brandon assented, the fireglow ruddy on 
his face. "I only hope it won’t be the ocean, 
blowing over Maroon Key.” 

Everington looked far from cheerful. 

"Jorrocks?” said he. 

"Yes, sir?” 

"The hurricane you went through, when 
the yacht was lost—how did it look, to 
begin with? Anything like this?” 

"I ’ardly like to say, sir.” 

"You mean, it did look like this?” 

"Well, sir—” And Jorrocks bogged 
down. 

"Of course it did!” cut in Brandon. 
"And so did that Grand Cayman hurri¬ 
cane. Exactly. And the sea could easily break 
over this little sliver of an island.” 

"I don’t believe it!” Diana still insisted. 

"Well—not that I want to be an alarm¬ 
ist, but only to face the facts—the ocean 
busted right across Grand Cayman, at a 
place where it’s all of four miles wide. It 
salted all the wells, too. Besides the people 
the hurricane killed, directly, a lot more 
damn near died for lack of water, later on. 
If a proper, honest-to-goodness cyclone hits 
Maroon Key, we’re going to go good and 
thirsty, later on—in case we get through 
it, at all. Our one best bet will be simian.” 

"Simian? What’s that?” asked the mil¬ 
lionaire. 

“Up a tree. And here’s hoping the tree 
doesn’t blow down, too, and go skyhooting 
off to sea!” 

"You’re certainly the world’s best bet 
as a jolly little old pessimist,” the girl ex¬ 
claimed, her voice struggling hard against 
the increasing whoops of the storm. 

"Yeah—that comes from being cooped 
up on one small island with an optimist!” 

And getting up, Brandon tramped out 
into the rain, down through the grove to 


the beach, where he stood a while peering 
off to sea in the rapidly thickening obscur¬ 
ity. 

Chapter VII 

HURRICANE 

T HERE presently the financier and the 
girl joined him, together with the faith¬ 
ful Jorrocks, alarmed but resolute. The 
prospect of going through another hurri¬ 
cane, and of being blown off the island 
he had already been blown on to, dis¬ 
mayed his order-loving soul. As for Julius 
Caesar however, he refused to leave tire 
doubtful shelter of Chetwynd-Scraggs. And 
Napoleon had completely disappeared. 

That trouble of the most serious was 
now impending, could no longer be de¬ 
nied. A horizonless black threat muffled all 
the sky, extinguishing the whole world save 
for a menacing line of vague green light, 
sinister and pale, off to westward. Ever 
more viciously now the surfs were boom¬ 
ing, frothing over the reef. 

"We’re going to catch it, all right!” 
Brandon affirmed. "Big waves can’t come in 
over the reef, but if the wind hauls round 
to the north, there’s nothing on that side 
to break ’em, and they may sweep right 
over!” He had to shout, though the others 
stood close, leaning against the gale and 
already drenched to the skin. "If our boat 
busts loose, it’ll be just too bad. We’ve 
got to haul her up!” 

Landing the boat up on the beach proved 
a terrific job, even though all hands la¬ 
bored with a desperate will. The boat was 
far heavier than any of them suspected. 
Their only way of getting her ashore was 
to wait till waves boosted her, then haul, 
and wait for another lift. By dint of severe 
labor, there in the noisy dark, they got 
her pretty well out of water, and Brandon 
made her painter fast to a sturdy old 
palm. 

"That’ll have to do,” he called out. 
"Now we’ll load some stuff aboard, just 
in case—” 

"Stuff?” cried the financier. "What 
stuff?” 

"Grub and water.” 

"Why, you don’t expect we'll have to 
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take to the boat, do you? If the island 
isn’t safe, how safe would a boat be?” 

“Damnation! Don’t you savvy? It’s not a 
case of the boat being safe at all. If 
the island’s washed out, it’s our only hope, 
and we can’t stop to load her at the last 
minute, either. We’ll have to jump, to beat 
hell!” 

"Right, sir,” agreed Jorrocks, who now 
by reason of having already gone through 
one cyclone was becoming a person of some 
importance. "Forwarned is forearmed, sir. 
I’ll load ’er, sir!” 

And hastily he departed for the huts, 
plowing along head-down into the dark and 
gale and rain. He vanished in the grove 
where now the palms were thrashing sav¬ 
agely, and presently struggled back with the 
water-cask, which he dumped into the boat. 
Everybody returned to the huts, through 
that storm-tortured and ferocious battering 
of the incipient cyclone. Without delay they 
packed up all their food-supply in the two 
suitcases. Jorrocks helped Brandon stow 
these also, on board. 

N OTHING more now could be done 
except just await developments, for 
weal or woe. The orphans of the storm all 
gathered round their fire in Chetwynd- 
Scraggs, protecting it with their bodies as 
they huddled over it, striving desperately to 
keep this final gleam of comfort olive, won¬ 
dering how long, how many eons and eterni¬ 
ties it would be till morning—whether 
when morning came, they’d still be there to 
greet it. 

From the reef a loud, continuous roar 
told of breaking combers, crashing gar¬ 
lands of brine driven by the ungovernable 
rage of the gale. Everything grew horribly 
unreal as in a nightmare, the only point of 
actuality being just that tortured fire-glow 
picking four human faces from the inky 
blanket of gloom. 

By what might have been midnight, the 
hurricane had increased to insane ferocity 
and had begun to shift so that now—as 
Brandon had dreaded—it was commencing 
to smash from the northeast. Next it would 
haul into the north, raking the island on 
its reef-unprotected side. Suddenly, through 
the immense and howling blackness a crash 
sounded. 


"There goes Hudson Gables, and a tree 
or two with it!” shouted the financier. "If 
this keeps up, it won’t be long now!” 

"How exciting!” the girl exulted, her 
face by the fire-gleam flushed and eager. 

Whoosh! 

Suddenly they found themselves with no 
roof whatever above them. All the thatch 
of Chetwynd-Scraggs had vanished into 
the gullet of that shouting tempest. Bits 
of wall still stood, but over the castaways' 
heads now loomed only blind darkness. And 
driven on the roaring gale, water as from 
a battery of firehoses flooded in. 

Almost instantly the fire was scattered in 
a crazy whirl of sparks, swiftly doused by 
the driving rain. The castaways labored 
desperately to rake live coals together and 
preserve the flame, but all in vain. 

Everywhere fronds were flying, coconuts 
being hurled like cannonballs. To be struck 
by one might mean death. The grove was 
fast disintegrating; the whole world seemed 
perishing. 

S UDDENLY—what was this? A rush 
and swirl of driven waters all about 
them! Waters that seethed, that surged! 

Diana cried out, this time with panic. 
In the gross darkness, Brandon clutched and 
held her. He heard Jorrocks trying to articu¬ 
late, "My word!” The banker shouted 
something—but what? 

Palm-trunks were crashing down; eerie 
shrieks and moans whirling through that 
blind ferocity of darkness—whistlings and 
mad whoopings. 

"Ocean—breaking over the island!” 
cried Brandon. "Out o’ here—we got to— 
clear out o’ here!” 

Another gushing, tumbling welter of 
brine foamed in mad swirls about them. 
Brandon dragged the girl up, out of the 
wreckage of Chetwynd-Scraggs. 

"Come on!” he yelled. "The boat!” 
"Father!” sounded Diana’s rain-muffled 
cry. "Where are you?” 

"Here! You O. K.?" 

"Yes—! Come along!” 

"How deuced unpleasant!” from Jor¬ 
rocks. "H’everythink’s gone on the loose, 
and that!” 

Together, crawling and dragging them¬ 
selves along, they fought down toward the 
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surf now frothing, ravening up the drown¬ 
ing beach. Impossible to stand. For the 
most part they had to creep on hands and 
knees, through and around jack-straw 
tangles of fallen palms, feeling their way 
in velvet dark. 

Jorrocks tried to whistle for Julius 
Caesar, but no whistle could come, in such 
a madness of hissing uproar. And even 
if it had, Julius Caesar could not have 
obeyed. Some roaring clutch of gale had 
spun him far, to whatsoever dog-heaven 
there may be. 

With agonized, panting effort, the fugi¬ 
tives reached their boat. Off both to right 
and left, roaring waters boiled. The knoll 
was now completely isolated by seas, which 
momentarily with greater volume came 
spuming over. 

Blindly working by just the sense of 
touch, choked and deafened, they found the 
boat no longer grounded, but afloat and 
bucking like a restive stallion, held by her 
painter only. 

"Get in!” shouted Brandon. He boosted 
the girl, almost flung her into the boat. 
"Everington—where are you? Here—give us 
your hand!” 

T HE financier half struggled and was 
half heaved in. He landed with a 
flop, in nearly a foot of rain-water and brine 
surging in the bottom. 

"H’in you go, sir!” Brandon heard the 
faithful Jorrocks’ voice. "Are you there, 
sir?” 

"Get in, Jorrocks! In with you!” 
"H’after you, sir!” 

"No, you get in, now. Stand by to 
heave the anchor, as soon as I cut the 
painter!” 

“Right-o, sir!” 

Into the tossing boat scrambled Jorrocks. 
Brandon groped his way to the palm round 
which the painter was knotted, and cut 
the tense rope. At once the boat began 
drifting offshore. Brandon had to run, wade, 
fight his way through seething tumbles of 
brine, in order to grip the gunwale. There 
he desperately clung. 

“Gimme a hand, here, somebody!” 
Somebody caught him. That somebody 
was Diana. She dragged him up and over, 
as he struggled. Head-first he flopped, half- 
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stunned, on to the bottom-grating. A dark 
figure—Jorrocks—swung the anchor, hurled 
it overside. 

"Holy jumping jellyfish!” the banker 
cried, as the lifeboat drifted off-shore. "If 
anything busts, now —!” 

Farther and farther from the drowned 
shore, off toward the deadly reef, the boat 
still floundered, as the anchor dragged. Sud¬ 
denly, a jerk! The anchor had caught on a 
coral head. 

Holding—yes, but how long? On the 
answer to that 'question, life and death 
might hang. Close under the lee of what 
still remained of the island, the boat might 
ride out the hurricane. But if the anchor 
dragged or broke, or the line parted, what 
then? Could the boat survive that welter¬ 
ing madness of the reef now lusting to 
devour it? 

M ORE savagely than ever the tempest 
screamed. Back there in the night, 
they could hear the crash and thud of 
still more palms going down. Brandon 
tried to calculate: 

"Wind-velocity probably 150—maybe 
170—or more.” But this problem beat him. 
Without instruments, how could he judge? 
The cyclone might be blowing 200. It 
seemed like a thousand. Here at last rvas 
one bit of statistical lore that baffled his 
professional skill. 

Weird stridors ululated through the 
drenched, tormented air. The four refu¬ 
gees, half-drowned with rain and spray, 
crouched as best they might under the 
slight shelter of the little cuddy formed 
by the all-too-inadequate bit of decking at 
the bow of the thrashing boat. They didn’t 
even try to say anything. What, indeed, 
was there to say? But Brandon found the 
girl’s hand, enfolded it in his own. 

He felt it tremble. Somehow, despite 
all that peril of death, that terror and 
confusion, he felt a thrill of gladness. At 
last he knew Diana’s gay, indomitable spirit 
had been checked; at last he knew she 
could feel fear—she was not wholly a 
barbarian dryad, but a woman! And for a 
moment he forgot to think of wind-veloci¬ 
ties, calculate lateral air-pressures, or plot 
trajectories of gale-hurled coconuts. 
Instead, he slid an arm around her. As 
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she pressed more closely to him, he whis¬ 
pered in her ear: 

"Great stuff, eh? Buck up!” 

He felt a tautened pressure of her hand. 
In that instant, the hurricane became a joy 
to him, without any statistics whatever. 

Still the anchor continued to hold, de¬ 
spite violent pitching and tossing of the 
lifeboat. Even though the island was now 
almost totally submerged, it still broke the 
tremendous combers crashing over from 
the north. Eons passed, and the four cast¬ 
aways still lived. 

All things have an end; even—if Ein¬ 
stein is right—eternity itself. So, after ages 
measureless to man, a certain grayness began 
to manifest itself through the gale-screeching 
dark. Some faint trembling of daylight com¬ 
menced to penetrate the world, all a scream 
of tempest, a roar of reef-torn breakers. Still 
crouching under the cuddy, the wretched 
castaways held fast, still hoped against what 
seemed the certainty of death. 

Another hour. And now, though if any¬ 
thing the cyclone was more furiously rag¬ 
ing, with machine-gun blasts of withering 
rain, something of the world was at all 
events becoming visible. Brandon made shift 
to get his head up over the edge of 
the cuddy. Sheltering his face with both 
hands, he managed to peek between his 
lingers, and could dimly make out some¬ 
thing of the environment. 

"My holy uncle!” he gulped. 

What a change! Nothing seemed recog¬ 
nizable. Even in the half-light, he could 
see the face of Nature had been radically 
altered. To eastward, naught of the island 
remained, save here or there a tangle of 
mangroves straddling on tangled roots like 
tormented spiders in a froth of foam. Not 
even a tropical hurricane can blow away 
those cross-braced and absurdly tenacious 
bushes. 

L ONG surges were breaking among them 
now, where only last night land had 
been. Of the palm-grove, nothing re¬ 
mained but an occasional stump. Chetwynd- 
Scraggs and Hudson Gables had vanished. 
Combers from across the island were wolfing 
over the site of them. The knoll had been 
cut down till hardly a foot of it remained 
sbove the leaping, snarling sea. And to 


westward, only tumbling graybacks churned 
across the lagoon that stretched to the sav¬ 
agely combing crests high-leaping on the 
reef. 

"Oh, Mr. Brandon!’’ the statistician heard 
Diana’s shout. Now she was kneeling be¬ 
side him, also peering up over the cuddy's 
edge. 

"Where—where’s our island?” 

"Gone to sea, I reckon!’’ he cried, and 
steadied her with his arm. "Something new, 
at that—sea-going island!” 

"My word, how extrawdin’ry!” ex¬ 
claimed Jorrocks. "Strike me pink, sir, if 
the ’ole ruddy h’island isn’t gone!" 

"What, no island?” the banker de¬ 
manded, likewise rousing up. He blinked 
in the half-light, at this alarming specta¬ 
cle. No longer debonair and rubicund, but 
ale and drenched and shivering, bald- 
eaded but heavily-whiskered. 

"Look, look!” cried the girl, pointing 
through the rain-drive that had plastered 
her black curly locks flat to her shapely 
head. Only with great difficulty could she 
even raise her arm against the screeching 
fury of the tempest. "A boat—another 
boat!” 

"Boat?” the financier shouted. "Where?” 

"Right there—see? In those sort of 
bushes!” 

Dimly now the others also perceived it, 
just a confused blur half-capsized and 
rammed into the mangrove thicket perhaps 
an eighth of a mile distant. All it looked 
like was a mere blotch of shadow, with a 
dim gray rag-tag thing lolling from it—a- 
sail, heaving in the tortured surges. 

"Boat, O. K.!” Everington bawled out. 
"But how the blazes did that come ashore 
—with the wind off-shore?” 

"Didn’t come ashore!” answered Bran¬ 
don, the gale fair snatching the words from 
his mouth. "Hit the north side of the island 
—was washed right over—wedged there in 
those mangroves!” 

"Well, I will be damned!” the banker 
vociferated. "Devil of a place, where boats 
get wrecked in the lee of it! We’ve got to 
get that boat!” 

"Get R?” 

"Salvage it! Maybe grub aboard—and 
there’s surely a sail! Useful in case we— 
have to go to sea. You’ve been adrift at 
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sea, Jorrocks! Sail would have been useful, 
eh?” 

"Jolly useful, sir!” Now the strengthen¬ 
ing light showed the butler a pitiable ob¬ 
ject. Drenched and disheveled, his one- 
tailed dress-suit a mere green, sodden rag, 
his monocle gone—making him more than 
half blind—who could have imagined him 
once as the sleek and proud retainer of 
Sir Percival Sutcliffe-Sutclitf? "Useful isn’t 
the nyme for it, sir. Shall I go get the 
boat for you, sir?” 

"Look! Something more than a sail, to 
rescue!" the girl cried. "There’s a man 
aboard there!” 

"Man?” the financier shouted. "Where?” 

"See that hand, hanging over the side, 
don’t you?” 

They strained their eyes, through the 
spume-thick air. All at once Brandon saw 
it, too. Saw a human hand, an arm. 

"That’s right, there is a man aboard that 
wreck! But—alive?” 

"Maybe! But he won’t be, long,” bel¬ 
lowed Everington, "the way the waves are 
breaking over him, if we don’t rescue 
him. Let’s go!" 


Chapter VIII 

OVER THE REEF 

I T SEEMED sheerly impossible that those 
stiff, cramped, exhausted castaways 
could struggle out of their pitching, 
anchored lifeboat, down into the foam- 
slavered and surging breakers, and reach 
the rag-tag bit of land still remaining. But 
though half-darkness and drenching hori¬ 
zontal rain-drives nearly blinded them, 
though the roaring gale battered and shook 
them with demoniac viciousness, unsteadily 
they made their way. And Diana was not the 
last to drag up out of the seething breakers. 

"No, no, not you!” roared Brandon, 
against the tempest’s shouting. He tried to 
thrust her back to the comparative shelter 
of the lifeboat. She only laughed: 

"Don’t be absurd!” 

And onward she plowed with the others, 
on along the shore that was no longer 
either land or sea, but a wild, confused 
mixture of both, only half-visible in that 
unearthly, terrifying mockery of light. 
Leaning against the brutal weight of the 
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hurricane, crawling, fighting onward foot 
by foot, gasping and deafened, toward the 
wreck they struggled. Brandon, a-reek with 
mud and brine, was first to reach it. He 
turned. The others saw by his open mouth 
that he was shouting something; but what 
that thing might be, they could not tell. On¬ 
ward to the boat they toiled. 

"Alive, is he?” the financier vociferated, 
as he clamped exhausted hands to the gun¬ 
wale of the craft—a broad-beamed thirty- 
footer, her single mast snapped short. Lean¬ 
ing inboard, he blinked at the limp figure ly¬ 
ing there, face down, one arm dangling 
over the side. "Some kind of a Latin! Is he 
alive?” 

Already, as Diana and Jorrocks came 
laboring up and gripped the wreck, Bran¬ 
don had questing fingers on the uncon¬ 
scious man’s wrist. 

"Still ticking! We got to get him out 
o’ here—back to our boat!” 

In spite of the dim light they could see 
he was some sort of dark-skinned, foreign 
man, dressed in ragged white drill, bare¬ 
foot and with a well-filled cartridge-belt and 
a holster containing a pistol, round his 
waist. 

B Y DINT of enormous effort they 
dragged him up and out of the wreck. 
He lay horribly limp in their hands. An 
ugly gash in his scalp sullenly oozed crim¬ 
son. But life still dwelt in him. As they 
hauled him overside, and he flumped lead- 
enly in mud and water, a groan escaped him. 

You shall hardly realize how heavy a 
human creature can be, till you try to wal¬ 
low through a mangrove swamp with a 
limp, unconscious one, bucking a hurricane. 
But the rescuers made good. Diana and her 
father took a leg apiece; Brandon and 
Jorrocks toted the shoulders. Stumbling, 
falling, splashing, they battled out of the 
swamp, along the submerged beach, back to 
the lifeboat. 

With a supreme effort, pretty far spent 
but still game, they dumped him in. He 
sprawled on the bottom, his head in foam¬ 
ing rain-water and brine that had sluiced 
over the gunwales. 

"Holy leaping lizards* he’ll drown there!” 
the banker hollered. "Get him up out o’ 
there, quick!” 


The men scrambled aboard, dragged him 
clear of the bilge, and set to work bailing 
with the coconut-shells that Jorrocks al¬ 
ways kept aboard for that use. 

"Guess we’d better stow him forward, 
out o’ the rain,” cried Brandon. And there 
they laid him, in the best shelter they had. 
Then, while Everington and Jorrocks con¬ 
tinued to bail, Brandon fell to slapping the 
stranger’s hands, rubbing his face and neck, 
trying to arouse him. "Snap out of it! Come 
on, come on, you’re all right now! Snap 
out!” 

He paused, at the banker’s shout: 

"Hey, where the devil is Diana?” 

Stopping his first-aid work, Brandon 
peered overside. The girl was not there. 

Diana!” he yelled, for the first time us¬ 
ing her given name. "Diana—where you 
gone?” 

A LL at once he saw her—as did her anx¬ 
ious father, too. There she was, half¬ 
way along the remnant of the beach, com¬ 
ing back from the wreck. She was toiling 
in her tight-plastered sweater and yachting- 
trousers, dragging something white and 
heavy, through the tormented surges. The 
sail of the wreck! Alone she had salvaged it. 

"Damnation, that’s no job for you!” 
shouted Brandon, as he leaped overside and 
struggled to her. "Here, gimme!” 

Grabbing the canvas, he tugged with her; 
found it a heavy load. How the devil had 
she ever managed to cut it free, to haul it 
. through the mangroves and along the rag¬ 
tag bit of beach? 

Together they toiled along, under the 
machine-gun volleys of screeching rain and 
gale. But now Jorrocks was out of the life¬ 
boat, too, and wallowing to help. Evering¬ 
ton followed, puffing along like a tame wal¬ 
rus—if there has ever been a tame walrus. 
To change the simile, like four ants hauling 
a water-logged grasshopper the castaways 
tugged the sail to the lifeboat and bundled 
it in. 

"Great idea, by gad!” the financier ap¬ 
proved. "With a sail now, we’re all set!" 

"Just try to raise it in this gale!” ex¬ 
claimed Brandon. And he rammed and 
trampled it down as compactly as possible, 
into the bottom of the boat. Diana and her 
father helped. The butler, meantime, turned 
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his attention to the wounded man. By the 
time the canvas was stowed, Jorrocks had 
the newcomer’s head bandaged. 

"Where the devil you get bandages?” 
demanded the banker, pointing, in the rain 
and howling tempest. 

Sadly Jorrocks gestured at his chest. 

"Seems like I’m not destined to 'ave a 
shirt, sir!” The ghost of a smile twitched 
long, pale lips. 

"Never mind!” Everington shouted. 
"Shirts enough for you, when we get out 
of this, and—’’ 

Suddenly catapulted from his feet, he did 
not finish, but sprawled on the closely- 
packed canvas. The lifeboat gave a frantic 
leap and toss, began drifting rapidly off¬ 
shore. 

Diana gripped the gunwale. Jorrocks 
braced himself against the edge of the 
cuddy. 

"Holy suffering squid!” the banker bel¬ 
lowed, trying to struggle up! "What now?” 

"Adrift!” Brandon shouted, staring at 
the mangrove-bushes already more distant. 
"Anchor’s busted loose—here goes for the 
reef!" 

A MOMENT, dismayed silence vised 
them, there in that confusion of flung 
spray and ravening surfs. Wide-eyed, they 
regarded the retreating remnants of shore. 

That shore, more often under breakers 
than not, seemed none the less a shelter of 
sorts. Better, perhaps, than none. Ahead of 
them, what? Only the gulping and insane 
turmoils of the reef, beyond which—open 
sea! 

"Good God!” bellowed the financier, his 
once ruddy face now waxen. "We can’t ride 
that out there! Back to shore—we can make 
it, yet. Back, back!” 

He grabbed his daughter, tried to haul 
her overside and away. Brandon smote his 
hand loose. 

"Idiot!” he thundered through the hell¬ 
ish uproar. “Won’t be any shore, in an 
hour. Shut up, and do what I tell you! All 
hands—here—break out that canvas! Rope 
here— quick!” yelled Brandon 

Feverishly he fell to work. The others 
obeyed him. Now it was a case of speed, or 
swift annihilation. Death trod on their very 
heels. Blinded by the rain-drive, deafened 


and confused by that infernal roaring of 
gale and ever-nearer reef—the reef which, 
if they struck it abeam, meant the end of 
everything for them—they labored at high 
pressure. 

They slashed cordage that trailed from 
the canvas, wrapped the sail round a couple 
of oars and lashed it tight. A yoke-line at 
each end of this heavy bulk, leading to a 
single rope knotted to the broken end of the 
anchor-rope, finished the contraption. 

“Now then!” shouted Brandon. "Over¬ 
board with it!” 

Straining, they hove the drag over into 
the weltering smother of those steep-rearing 
breakers poised in the hills of venomous 
ferocity. 

And what now? Would the sea-anchor 
really work? Not one of them had ever 
worked any such device. Perhaps a sea- 
anchor was just another fallacy. 

But no! The miracle took place—some 
measure of control, in those weltering 
smothers of foam and spray. Almost at once 
the boat’s head came up appreciably into the 
wind. It did not completely straighten out, 
but at all events enough so that gale and 
waters took her slanting on the bow. The 
gray geysers of crests, all a-seethe, no longer 
broke so heavily aboard. 

"Nothink to ’urt in them, now,” affirmed 
Jorrocks, his ribby bare chest panting. "If 
we just keep our shirts on, now—I mean— 
don’t get h’excited, we’ll h’all be right as 
the mail!” 

R ESPITE, though, might be only for a 
moment. For now the boat was wal¬ 
lowing heavily right on to the reef itself. 
More ferociously now the cyclone smote 
them away from the lee of even the tiny 
tag-end of an island still remaining. 

The financier, bald and baggy-faced, 
waxen with the terror of death, held with 
numbing fingers to the boat which now had 
become only a straw in a maelstrom. Bran¬ 
don, grim-jawed and tense, his teeth set in 
a kind of ferocious grin, looked like some 
sort of modern Mazeppa lashed to a wild 
horse. Jorrocks, shaking as in deadly chill, 
half-blind and shirtless, managed a: 

"My word! Rawther a tightish place, and 
that!” 

As for the girl, pale to the lips and wide- 
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eyed, she made no outcry. A thoroughbred, 
to her inner marrow, she faced all ultimate 
possibilities and nearly managed a smile. 

Right onto the reef the leaping boat now 
dragged and tumbled. 

"Lucky dog, that Latin!” thought Bran¬ 
don. For of them all, that unconscious man 
stowed in the cuddy was the only one who 
did not suffer. 

The boat was bucking now like a mad 
bronco in a fit. With tremendous jerks she 
struggled to part the sea-anchor line, pull 
out the ringbolt. If anything broke now— 
good-bye all! 

Fogs of spindrift drowned and drenched 
tiie air. Rushing regiments of breakers, hiss¬ 
ing like boiled-over cauldrons of milk, 
sluiced heavy waters aboard. Brandon and 
Joirocks made shift to bail, with coconut¬ 
shells. Blessed relief, even this seemingly 
fruitless task! Anything, to distract them 
from the madness of those leaping combers! 

His ruling passion, strong even in the 
face of death, made Brandon try vaguely 
to calculate their chances. How deep lay the 
reef at this point? How much water did the 
lifeboat draw? At what moment might 
some down-sucking gulf plunge them 
against sharp coral teeth? 

Weltering with tremendous uproars, the 
boat drove on and over. Spumes of stran¬ 
gling brine engulfed her. Froth furiously 
whirled. And ever rolled thunders of break¬ 
ers on sea-barriers, like judgments of in¬ 
evitable doom. 

Even bailing ceased. Impossible to do 
anything but cower now and cling, - while 
ever the boat fought like a mad thing to 
jerk free of her only salvation, the sea- 
anchor. How long lasted this agony, this 
life in death? No telling. But far after the 
ultimate ending of eternity, those wretched 
castaways thought to perceive less savagery 
in the leaping breakers. 

Though the cyclone still shrieked and 
tore with unabated fury, the waves' insanity 
was slackening. And Brandon, cupping his 
palms, yelled at the banker: 

"Over the worst of it, by God!”. 

"Outside the reef?” 

"That’s right! Now, all. we’ve got to 
face is—” 

"Only the ocean—only a hurricane in an 
open boat.” 


Chapter IX 

ONWARD 

E ONS later, far from any sight or hint of 
land—a tiny speck of struggle-for-life 
in an immense and hostile welter of quest¬ 
ing death—the lifeboat still was driving on. 

Her rudder smashed while catapulting 
over the reef, but her sea-anchor still hold¬ 
ing, she dragged before the hurricane, 
under a leaden sky where whirling clouds 
fled ever with vertiginous speed. 

Aboard that half-drowned atom of wood 
still clung five human beings, water-soaked 
and swollen, exhausted with continual bail¬ 
ing, stark, wan and chilled. But still man- 
aging to be alive. 

All five of them had taken turns at the 
exhausting labor of trying to keep the boat 
from swamping. Yes, even the stranger they 
had rescued, after he had somewhat revived, 
had borne a hand. He had said little, and 
they had asked him nothing. This frantic 
tumult of sea and sky was no invitation to 
talk, the more so as the wounded man 
seemed to have only broken words of Eng¬ 
lish. Never mind that, though! His two 
arms were useful, pitching brine out a hull 
that so greedily gulped it over both bows 
and gunwales. 

Hours and still more hours. And now a 
change of scene, as afternoon drew near. 
High and dangerous waves still came run¬ 
ning, but the gale had dropped to only a 
stiff blow. And the boat was riding more 
easily. As no more combers broke over, 
bailing now had freed her. 

The castaways, too, had managed to get a 
sup and bite. Now only Brandon and Jor- 
rocks remained on watch. Dead to the 
world, Diana, her father and the wounded 
man were asleep; the banker and Diana in 
the little cuddy, the Latin astern. 

There was nothing Brandon or the butler 
could do, but crouch on the thwarts and 
watch the tossing seas. Though the boat 
still wildly leaped, she seemed almost calm 
by contrast with the frenzy recently passed 
through. 

"Storm’s blowing itself out at last,” 
judged Brandon. 

"Right-o, sir, thank 'eavings. Worst of 
h all our troubles is h’over, sir. I mourn 
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Njnoleon and Caesar, of course, but I’m 
sure we’ll survive.” 

"Hope you’re right. Hope we get some¬ 
where before all the grub and water give 
out.” 

"Oh, we will, sir. We still ’ave supplies 
for a few days. That’s to be jolly well 
thankful for. I’ll run you up a meal, sir, 
when things quiets down a little more.” 

"Hope it'll be soon, Jorrocks!” 

"You 'aven’t the least h’idea where we 
are, sir?” 

"Not an idea.” 

"That foreigner, asleep there, ’e might 
be able to give us some h’information. Shall 
I wyke ’im up, sir?” 

"No! Let the poor devil snooze,” an¬ 
swered Brandon, shivering in his drenched 
flannels. "After all, what does it matter? 
All that matters now is that we’re on our 
way—somewhere, alive!” 

E VENING—an evening that with its 
clearing sky, its fading glory in the 
west, mocked the lonely boat still drifting 
in check of its sea-anchor. Though the pure 
vault of heaven was now untroubled as if 
no such madness had but recently tor¬ 
mented it, and though the stiff blow had 
checked to a moderate breeze, high comb¬ 
ers still came tumbling, frothing over. The 
drag still had to be retained. 

The castaways, though, found themselves 
in better case. Jorrocks had managed to 
"run up” something to eat, and all hands 
had even managed a smoke—nearly the 
last cigarettes in Everington’s metal box. 

Now, perched on their wallowing chip, 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Latin had made 
some sort of shift to get into communica¬ 
tion with one another. The Latin, consider¬ 
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ably revived, looked up with his one visible 
optic, from where he sat carefully cleaning 
his pistol—which seemed the object of his 
deepest solicitude. He made answer to Bran¬ 
don’s question of-— 

"Your name? Nombre, sabe?" by answer¬ 
ing: 

"Me? I am the General Rodriguez Man¬ 
uel Maria Eduardo Gomez de Varona y 
Roble—” 

"Hold on, that’s enough!” Brandon ex¬ 
claimed. "We’ll just let it go at General, 
eh? That’s easier. Spanish? Cuban?” 

"Manzanillian!” Under the bandage 
made of Jorrocks’ shirt the General’s eye 
gleamed with black pride in that sunset 
glow. He certainly had an air! "I am patriot, 
me!” 

"Oh, so you’re a Manzanillian, are you?” 
said the banker. "Not so good! I’ve had 
plenty of trouble with you people.” 

"Trou-bel, senor? Que bay? W’at trou- 
bel?” 

"Holy suffering sunfish! Didn’t a bunch 
of Manzanillians steal my yacht at Cayo 
Hueso, and throw us ashore on that island, 
back there?" 

"Yacht? W’at yacht?” The General grew 
excited. "W’at name?” 

"Why, Mangariva, of course.” 

"Ay mi trutdre! Mangariva!" At sound of 
it, an amazing change of expression flashed 
over his lean face. His black eye narrowed 
to focus a living flame of hate. "Are you— 
you —owner of that Mangariva?” 

"Of course I am!” returned the magnate, 
astonished. "What about it?” 

"About it, senor? Caramba! These Man¬ 
gariva, she wreck, she destroy my country. 
She come, weeth lousy mans w’at ees named 
Pedro Echador del Toro, w’at call heemself 
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Admiral of the Manzanillian Navy. He 
have party of traitors, refugees, weeth 
heem. He make, at point of pistol, Ameri¬ 
cano crew do all w’at he command! He—” 

"Hold on, wait!” cried Brandon. "Any 
of those Americanos killed, yet?” 

"Not yet, but one, two, wounded. Others, 
lock up weeth w’at you call esposas, hand¬ 
cuff, in bottom-part of yacht. These traitor, 
these fake admiral and hees vermin, w’at 
they do?” Wildly the General gesticulated, 
while all the others stared at him in blank 
amazement. "W’at treason they do, eh?” 

"Search me!” exclaimed the financier. 

"They arrive to Puerto Cerdos an’ there 
they get rifles, also one machine-gun. Also, 
moch ammunition. Also, more traitors, of 
the Conservador Party, w’at ees try to fire 
my part} 7 , Los Progresistas, out of power. 
Then—” 

"Just forget the politics!” Brandon ex¬ 
claimed. "What happened?” 

“TTST’AT ’appen? Too moch, by damn! 

V V These traitor, she go to Las Pocilgas 
—capital of my country. She attack!” The 
General sprang up, pointed his gun on 
high, pulled trigger to illustrate his words. 
Bang-bang! It certainly added emphasis. 
"Then—” 

"Sit down!” exclaimed Brandon. "Sit 
down and keep your shirt on, before you 
and your artillery fall overboard! Now 
then,” when the General had subsided, 
"what next?” 

"Next, senor? Carat! Next, those son of 
dogs, they overthrow Progresista govern¬ 
ment, my party. They capture President 
Trujillo de Fulano Mengano Zutano de 
Tal—” 

"Whoa! That’s enough for one president! 
What then?” 

"Then they hunt for rest of government, 
what have heroically make strategic retreat¬ 
ings into interior jungles. In several weeks 
they capture also me, senor— me, the Secre¬ 
tary of Estate!” The General once more 
thumped his bony chest. “Also many of the 
Cabinet, what have take refuge in, how you 
call, stable. They drive us aboard those 
yacht, and sail for Bahia Sucia, to put us in 
exile, they say. But really to murder us all. 
Those peegs, those—!” 

"Pigs and dogs, correct,” nodded the 


banker. "But never mind that part. What 
happened?” He seemed deeply rejoiced by 
the revolutionary adventures of his yacht. 
Never since he had been burdened by her, 
had he enjoyed her half so much as now, 
when he found himself vicariously impli¬ 
cated in a full-blown war. “Go on, General, 
spill it!” 

"W’at more ’appen? Wait till you hear¬ 
ing! While we on our way to Bahia Sucia, 
come these hurricane. They put all us Min¬ 
isters and President in small boat w’at they 
capture, turn us loose in coming storm. 
Those villain think that-way they keel most 
all government. They think we all die. Bot 
they can deny they shoot us. They can say 
we try to escape, no es verdd?” 

"Of course!” exclaimed the girl, tense 
with the drama of this developing situation. 
"Oh, how exciting! And-and were you all 
drowned? All of you?” 

"All but me, senorita! Me, I escape death 
by w’at you call the teeth of your skin. 
Those hurricane strike. We try to make 
land. But we are blow to sea. We have hell. 
We strike that island. All beeg mans but 
me, she are perish. Our boat, he ees wash 
over island, to w 7 ’at you call mangrove, eh? 
And then—” 

"All right, we know the rest,” cut in the 
banker. "Hay, look a’ here! You know 
where the Mangariva is, now?” 

"Now? Of surely, she must be at Bahia 
Sucia, trying to capture also that city from 
the le-gitimate government, the Progresistas 
—my government, what—” 

"Never mind the politics! My yacht’s 
probably safe at Bahia Sucia? Commanded 
by that villain, Pedro Echador del Toro?” 

"Of a sureness, si, senor!” 

"How far from here?”- 

"One hundred mile, maybe. Leetle more 
or less, and—” 

“Know how to get there?” 

"I maybe can, eef I see stars.” 

"What d’you mean, if you see stars?” 

"He means, if he sees stars in the sky,” 
explained Brandon. "Hooray!” for once so 
far forgetting himself as to burst out in real 
enthusiasm. "Us for Bahia Sucia, P.D.Q.!” 

N IGHT found the sea flattened out to 
only long-crested rollers, the wind 
fallen to little more than a good sailing- 
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breeze. It also found the lifeboat bucking 
her way in the direction of the longed-for 
Bahia Sucia, under an exceedingly fine can¬ 
vas spread. 

As Jorrocks, with his wealth of original 
observations, might have said, necessity is 
the mother of invention. This time the off¬ 
spring had been a jury-mast and a boom 
rigged from three of the boat’s six oars, 
lashed and stayed with cordage from the 
sail and also with strips of the sail itself 
braided into rough but strong ropes. 

With the canvas bent, crudely but effec¬ 
tively, the boat—a fine sailer—was doing 
seven or eight knots. If she could keep that 
up all night, she certainly would make good 
progress toward the coasts of Manzanilla; 
which, after all, might not be so far distant 
as the General had estimated. 

In the cuddy, Diana now soundly slept. 
The financier and his faithful Jorrocks hud¬ 
dled amidships. At the stern, Brandon 
steered with an oar, holding the boat to her 
proper course as she foamed bravely along 
with a pleasant murmur of cleft waters at 
her trim bow. 

Beside Brandon sat that distinguished pa¬ 
triot and statesman, General Rodriguez 
Manuel Maria Eduardo Gomez de Varona y 
Roble. The General’s martial and patriotic 
eye was fixed on the beauty of the soft, ripe 
tropical stars, that seemed to hang almost 
within reach—celestial plums on heaven’s 
tree. 

"Eet is not far now,” quoth Rodriquez 
M. M. E. G. de V. y R. "As you say in the 
Yanqui language, eet won’t be long, now.” 
He held up a bit of notched stick, and with 
his thumb measured the distance of low- 
hung Polaris from the vague horizon. 
"Manana we maybe sight the coast of my 
so beloved motherland. And curses on that 
grrrreatest world’s tyrant, traitor and op¬ 
pressor of all history, Pedro Echador del 
Toro, w’at have stole the yacht, make heem- 
self admiral of the Manzanillian navy, and 
probably by now, President of my unhappy 
land! W’at have, how you say? throw the 
bull that he ees one grand patriot!” 

"Can’t we do better than curse him?” 
asked Brandon. "How about a little counter¬ 
revolution of our own? And as for Don 
Pedro Echador del Toro—” 

“He shall die!” the ex-Secretaiy of State 
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declared, teeth gritting, fist clenched. "Like 
the dog he ees, the bull-thrower!” 

"He shall die!” echoed Brandon. “The 
bull-thrower shall die!” 

M ORNING found them in sight of a 
low-lying and mangrove-grown coast, 
fronted by long, smoking reefs. Cautiously 
they skirted this formidable barrier. No set¬ 
tlement was visible, no finca or ranch, not 
even the thatched hut of a peasant. No 
smoke arose from any fire. Deserted and 
menacing, that arsenical and poisonous 
coast extended far, backed by a dim and 
jagged blue line of mountains—a country 
malignant in appearance, ominously wait¬ 
ing. 

"Know where you are, eh, General?” 
asked the millionaire, viewing Manzanilla 
in the golden and strengthening light of 
dawn. Anything but a millionaire Henry B. 
Everington now appeared—wan and pale, 
water-logged, unshaven and disheveled. 
"Got any idea where’re at?” 

"Como no, senor? Is this not my own 
country?” 

"Yes,” put in, Diana, “but where do we 
go from here? Where’s the yacht?” Diana 
would have shocked her Park Avenue 
friends, had she been able to walk in on any 
of them in her present array. Sea-water is 
liable to shrink sweaters, and yachting- 
trousers, nor does it improve hair and com¬ 
plexions. “What’s the next act?” 

"That all depends how soon we locate 
friend Pedro, Admiral and perhaps Presi¬ 
dent of Manzanilla,” answered Brandon. 
"Think we can locate him and his gang?” 
"The hawk,” queried the General grimly, 
"can she locate the buzzard?” 

"Breakfast is served,” Jorrocks an¬ 
nounced, from the bow. 

A sketchy meal, that, with odds and ends 
—very odd and extremely endy—from the 
suitcase, and with a few coconut-shells of 
water from the now depleted cask. None 
the less it refreshed them; and as they subse¬ 
quently consumed the very last of their ciga¬ 
rettes and settled down to the final stage of 
their exploration, hope was reborn. Courage 
welled up again. Martial expressions passed 
from mouth to mouth. 

Hotter and still more hot, the merci¬ 
less sun blazed down on them. Tern- 
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peratures grew fantastic. The explorers 
sought what refuge they could in the shade 
of their sail, but even this afforded slight 
relief as they skirted that savage and for¬ 
bidding shore on their implacable errand 
which might end—well, God knew how! 

Noon, and "Lunch is served!” finished 
their last lick and crumb of grub. And not 
much water remained, either, in the now 
overheated cask. Interminably the torturing 
hours lagged. The sun seemed riveted, a 
plaque of red-hot brass, to a blinding dome 
of blue-hot steel. But all things change, and 
even that solar disk of torment finally began 
to sink toward horizons shimmering with 
incandescence. 

"Say, General,” the millionaire de¬ 
manded, smearing sweat. "Know where 
you are, now?” 

"Perfectly, senor!” 

"Sure of it?” 

"Of course I am sure!” He stood up in 
the boat, peered long and earnestly along 
the coast, uttered a sharp exclamation of 
joy. 

"What now, General?” 

"Behold!” he cried, and^inted at a far 
headland jutting into the azure sea. "You 
see those cape?” 

"Well, what then?” 

"Just behind her lay Bahia Sucia. And 
vengeance soon we have on those tyrant and 
his wolf-son Conservadores!” 

Chapter X 
war! 

E AGERLY they all watched the far, blue 
headland beyond which lay—who 
could tell what? Glory or annihilation? 
Quien sabe? General Rodriguez &c., etc., 
took the steering-oar. Carefully he directed 
the lifeboat’s course, setting her in toward 
the coast. He drove her through a maze of 
mangrove-grown keys, and traversed a chan¬ 
nel with roaring reefs to port and starboard; 
then headed for a long crescent of beach 
that glimmered off to sou’-sou’east. 

"Snappy work, General,” approved Bran¬ 
don, calculating currents and distances. 
"How much farther we got to go now? It’ll 
be evening, pretty soon.” 

"Fifteen kilometros,” the ex-Secretary of 


State replied. "And the queecker evening 
come, the better. We no go to Bahia Sucia, 
in daytime. On those beach we must to 
await, till dark. But then—ah, then—!” 

Presently, at the General’s order, they 
furled sail, and took down the mast. They 
reduced mast and boom to the original 
components—oars. From now on, progress 
had to be by the power of human muscle. 

In a little cove of the beach they came to 
rest, waiting foodless and smokeless while 
the sun expired in fantastic glory beyond 
the headland which concealed Bahia Sucia 
—the town itself lying, as General Rodri¬ 
guez explained, up the Rio Podrido which 
made in from the bay. All hands went 
ashore, to stretch their legs and also cut 
stout clubs and a long pole. The General 
also once more overhauled his pistol-unfor- 
tunately their only firearm. 

"But weeth this, and our clubs, we shall 
conquer even the whole navy of traitors!” 
he declared. "For justice, she ees on our 
side. So how we can be defeat? It is im¬ 
possible!” 

A S DUSK fell—the brief dusk of the 
tropics, followed almost immediately 
by darkness—the crusaders returned to their 
boat, but not alone. Ah no; now they had 
company and to spare. For various legions 
of jejenes and mosquitoes sallied forth and 
invited themselves to sup on the supperless 
crew. Though the beach had yielded no 
provisions whatever, and though famine 
was already beginning to assail the adven¬ 
turers, they had to suffer and bleed for the 
welfare of insect armies. The first blood of 
this war had indubitably been drawn by the 
enemy. 

The boat seemed filled with applause, as 
in a theater, but this apparent approbation 
was merely the slapping of pests. Accom¬ 
panied by such, our intrepid warriors dis¬ 
cussed the minutiae of their campaign, cov¬ 
ering every point at all possible to foresee. 
As one perhaps might guess, some few 
details w'ere destined to transpire not quite 
according to plan. In this imperfect world, 
what does? 

Velvet gloom began to enfold the cos¬ 
mos, and— 

"Now eet is time to commence the at¬ 
tack,” judged General Rodriguez M. M. E. 
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G. de V. y R. "Now begins the glory! For¬ 
ward to victor}', or w’at you call die!” 

Armed with one pistol, with clubs and 
with the strong pole of just the right length 
—according to Brandon’s calculations— 
they got under weigh. Four oars propelled 
the craft. These oars were in the hands of 
Diana and her father, of Brandon and the 
devoted Jorrocks. 

At the stem. General Rodriguez steered 
with another oar. Thus the lifeboat, which 
may now be justly called the Progresista 
Navy of Manzanilla, moved quietly for¬ 
ward in the vast, warm and star-flecked 
night. 

Without mishap she rounded the head¬ 
land, which stood up bold and black against 
the heavens, and soon engaged herself in 
winding channels that stank of mud and 
mangroves. On either hand, vague palms 
seemingly brushed out the low-hung con¬ 
stellations. 

"Hey, General,” asked the financier, al¬ 
ready with aching back and blistering hands 
from such unaccustomed labor. "When do 
we pull into the Rio Podrido?” 

"We are now already in those reever. 
And you see the city of Bahia Sucia muy 
pronto, now. But silence! If we geeve the 
alarm to those enemy, if we are discover, 
all ees lose!” 

B RANDON felt his heart contract with a 
sensation that wasn’t exactly fear, but 
still didn’t partake of any undue optimism. 
As a statistician, it looked to him as if all 
were lose, no matter whether the enemy 
were alarmed or not. The mathematical 
chiances were altogether too slim, for vic¬ 
tory. One pistol and four cudgels going up 
against heaven alone knew how many re¬ 
volvers and rifles, to say nothing of a Lewis 
machine-gun, well—- 
Another factor—Diana! 

A more unromantic young man than 
Brandon you shall not meet in several long 
voyages; but for all that, the thought of 
Diana helping to let slip the dogs of war 
rather dismayed him. In the darkness, bal¬ 
listic accidents might happen. Of course no 
Conservador would voluntarily reeve a bul¬ 
let into that young, slim body. But in the 
heat of battle—? 

"How thrilling!” he heard her whisper. 


pulling a long stroke, seated there on the 
thwart beside him. 

"Silencio!" ordered the General, in a 
carrying whisper. "Already, behold? the 
city of Bahia Sucia appear! The city now 
bleedin’ under the iron heel of those op¬ 
pressor—which we shall soon annihilate 
weeth glorious victory!” 

A WRAITH in the tropic gloom, the life¬ 
boat noiselessly advanced on oars that 
hardly purled the Stygian waters of the Rio 
Podrido. 

Far lights glimmered; sparse lights, that 
hardly rivalled the smaller stars. These 
lights waxed slowly brighter as the attackers 
drew quietly on. Against them a dark mass 
blotted out a section; this dark mass itself 
being picked out with a row of tiny gleams 
—portholes! 

"The Mangariva?" breathed Everington 
tautly. 

Si, senor,” General Rodriguez assented. 
"And I hope, me, those dogs they make one 
celebration tonight. It weel be their last!” 

The moment now grew critical in the ex¬ 
treme. At what instant might not some Con¬ 
servador aboard descry the on-creeping 
loom of the lifeboat, and challenge her? At 
what second might not automatic, rifle or 
machine-gun fire begin stabbing the night, 
bullets commence working their direful 
havoc? No heart aboard the lifeboat but 
crisped with the tension; no, not even 
Diana’s! 

Fortune, which is said to favor fools, 
must have entertained a very unflattering 
opinion of the Progresista Navy, for now 
Fortune was certainly giving them a won¬ 
derful break. No figure moved, aboard the 
Mangariva. Only one guard could be vague¬ 
ly distinguished, aboard; a dim, white-clad, 
slouching figure posted midships in the port 
gangway, from which a plank communi¬ 
cated with a sagging wharf. 

Q UITE according to plan, the. lifeboat 
came up under the yacht’s bow, on the 
starboard and off-shore side. Now, right 
above them loomed the bowsprit. Brandon, 
standing up, made the lifeboat’s painter fast 
to the bobstays of the yacht. General Rodri¬ 
guez was already clambering aboard. Bare¬ 
foot, lithe as a jaguar of his native land, he 
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scaled those bobstays and the anchor-chains, 
clung outside the rail, and—vague in the 
gloom—drew his pistol, ready for battle, 
murder and sudden death. 

Nothing of the sort, however, seemed to 
be on the immediate program. The General 
turned and dimly beckoned. Henry B. Ever- 
ington went next. He puffed a little, but— 
boosted by Jorrocks and hauled by the Gen¬ 
eral—made the grade. Outside the yacht’s 
rail he too clung and waited, while Brandon 
assed him up a couple of cudgels, which 
e noiselessly stood on deck, leaning against 
the rail. He held out his hand, for his 
daughter. 

"You’re next!” he whispered down to 
her. "Come on, Diana!” 

As the girl started to climb, Brandon 
murmured, "No, Diana—you mustn’t! 
You’d better stay down here, away from the 
scrap!” 

But already she was halfway up. A mo¬ 
ment later and she was holding down her 
hand for a club. 

Jorrocks now passed up to Everington the 
long pole they had cut at the beach, the 
pole whose length Brandon had carefully 
reckoned, to serve a very essential purpose. 

"Now, Mr. Brandon, h’up you go, sir,” 
breathed the butler. "And I ’opes well soon 
be bungin’ pirates all h’over the shop.” 

T ENSELY Brandon climbed. Jorrocks 
handed up the last of the clubs—weap¬ 
ons how absurd, with which four men and 
a girl were to attack an indefinite number 
of well-armed revolutionists! Then Jorrocks 
himself came up. And for a moment all five 
of the invaders clung there, listening, spy¬ 
ing out the terrain of approaching war. 

General Rodriguez beckoned vaguely in 
the dim half-light seeping along the Man- 
arivds foredeck from the wheelhouse and 
ridge, and from the open fo’c’sle-compan- 
ionway. He cast a thin leg over the rail, 
scrambled fully aboard, dropped barefoot 
and silent as a cat to the deck. After him the 
others noiselessly came, unseen as yet and 
unsuspected. 

On deck, no sign of the Conservadores 
could be distinguished. But Everington 
noted one significant innovation—the 
gleam of the machine-gun mounted in the 
bows,, 
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"Oh-ho, old Mangariva!" he murmured. 
"So you’re a warship now?” 

While the others crouched and waited 
orders, General Rodriguez—gun in one 
hand, club in the other—crept to the 
fo’c’s’le-companion. Light was radiating 
from it. Sounds of revelry likewise issued— 
singing, bursts of loud speech and boasting, 
laughter well-mingled with alcohol. The 
General’s thin, saturnine face grew wolfish, 
as with a voice of assured authority he called 
violently in Spanish, down the companion- 
way: 

"Arriba! Two men on deck— pronto!” 

A LITTLE silence fell, within, as he 
stood aside by the companionway¬ 
housing. The others shrank down, blent 
with shadows—all but Brandon, who ac¬ 
cording to plan crept up and stationed him¬ 
self opposite the General, with the door be¬ 
tween them. 

The silence was broken by a pad-pad-pad 
of naked feet up the iron stairway. In the 
vague gleam appeared a couple of loose- 
hung and white-clad Manzanillians, fud¬ 
dled with aguardiente. 

Crack! went the General’s club, on a 
close-shaven skull. And echoing it, crack! 
the Americano’s, on another. 

With hardly a groan, both Conservadores 
fell. The attackers pounced on them, 
dragged them off behind the housing, 
stripped them of pistols and cartridge-belts. 
Brandon armed himself and the millionaire. 
Once more General Rodriguez called down 
the hatchway: 

"Two more men—look alive!” 

Very shortly, these two had joined their 
sleeping comrades, and Diana and Jorrocks 
were provided with fighting tools. But 
though every member of the attacking party 
now was armed, they all still kept their 
clubs. On a pinch, in a tight corner or 
where silence is essential, nothing like a 
good old hardwood bludgeon! 

The next step, already well worked out, 
took hardly a moment. General Rodriguez 
very quietly closed the swinging door of 
the companion-housing—it opened outward 
—and taking the pole that Jorrocks brought 
him, dropped it so that one end rested 
against the door, the other against a winch. 
Very neatly it fitted, thanks to Brandon’s 
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statistical dope on measurements and di¬ 
mensions aboard the yacht. 

"Damn good thing I knew that dis¬ 
tance!” exulted the figure-expert. "That pole 
beats any padlock in the world. Let ’em try 
to get out now, and be damned to ’em!” 

L OSING no time in unprofitable rejoic¬ 
ings over the sealing-up of at least one 
batch of Conservador enemies, but follow¬ 
ing their plan of campaign, the attackers 
crept silently aft under leadership of the 
bandaged General. 

Ashore in the town, behind the Aduana, 
jerky and harsh music began to sound from 
a cantina where some sort of celebration 
was under way. Lights gleamed there. The 
come-and-go of dim figures revealed a con¬ 
siderable crowd. Compellently, half-savage- 
ly and with subtle African tempo the music 
throbbed. And more and more thickly now, 
stiffly-twitching figures moved against the 
lights, concealing and revealing them as the 
dancers woodenly gyrated. 

"It ees good,” whispered the General. 
"They make a grand baile, one beeg dance, 
to celebrate overthrow of my government, 
killing of all principal mans! But soon they 
dance to some other tune! As you say in 
Yanqui language, it weel not be long now. 
To the attack! Vamos!" 

A LONG the port gangway they crept. 

General Rodriguez raised a hand for 
the others to stop. Into the shelter of a 
dark angle of the deck-house they slid, 
blending with deeper shadows there. The 
General alone proceeded. 

Assuming an air of boldness, he straight¬ 
ened up and advanced toward the sentinel 


at the gangplank leading to the rotted 
wharf. 

"Sentinels!” 

"Si, mi capitdn?” 

The sentry made a safe bet of it by an¬ 
swering this voice of authority with at least 
the title of captain. 

"Up with the hands!” 

The order reached him coincidentally 
with the poke of a pistol-barrel in the short 
ribs. As the rifle started to fall, Rodriguez 
gave the sentry what-for with his dub. 
Grunting, the fellow dropped in the scup¬ 
pers. His rifle clattered on the once holy¬ 
stoned planks. 

The General promptly dragged his vic¬ 
tim to the engine-room hatch and bundled 
him into it, out of sight. Then he ran back, 
silently barefoot, to the gangplank, snatched 
up the rifle, and heaving his club over¬ 
board, beckoned the others. 

Exultantly they swarmed along the gang¬ 
way all armed and ready for the big party 
to begin. In a moment they had reached the 
main cabin entrance. 

Within, sounds of talk and laughter 
made the night merry. Lights glowed from 
the cabin windows—pink gleams that spoke 
of luxuries now seeming a million years ago 
to Brandon, to Diana, to Jorrocks and to 
the financier, owner of all this stolen prop¬ 
erty. 

A champagne-cork popped. Glasses tin¬ 
kled. High merry wassail were the Con- 
servadores holding, in the cabin of the good 
yacht Mangariva! 

Slam! 

Right in the middle of a toast, the cabin 
door banged hard against the wall, as Gen¬ 
eral Rodriguez hurled it open. 
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In through that door stormed the attack¬ 
ers, guns waving. 

Chapter XI 

SHIRTS, HEARTS AND GLORY 

T WO dozen Revolutionists stared, gasped, 
and raised their hands. 

Everington caught sight of the swarthy 
gentleman who had seized his yacht. This 
gentleman, Pedro Echador del Toro—now 
President of the Republic—wore an ostrich- 
plumed helmet, brass-buttoned crimson 
tunic, silken yellow sash, and huge jack- 
boots with spurs. For all that, though, he 
reached high. His champagne-glass, released 
from a terrified hand, catapulted bubbling 
nectar down the gold-braided neck of his 
new Minister of War. 

Cabinet members, chiefs and magnificos 
of the Conservadores yammered as they 
seemed to grasp for the ceiling of that lux¬ 
urious apartment. 

Brandon got kaleidoscopic glimpses of 
aigrets in gaudy headgear, of blazing epau¬ 
lettes and decorations, of belts and immense 
sabers, of noisy uniforms; of lusty heroes 
sprawled in easy-chairs and on broad divans. 

"Stick ’em up, there!” he bellowed, wav¬ 
ing his gun. 

"Up!” the millionaire echoed, and aimed 
at the Comptroller of the Currency. Jor- 
rocks got a bead on the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, of a mahogany hue. Brandon cov¬ 
ered the green-and-gold-uniformed Naval 
Minister, while Diana, her pistol aimed at 
the grand piano, rejoiced: 

"Oh, how exciting!” 

A moment, victory seemed assured. But 
suddenly a Conservador revolver cracked. 
Splinters flew from a panel near General 
Rodriguez' martial and completely band¬ 
aged head. 

The General opened fire. President Pedro 
howled, bent, nursed a big toe and—pitch¬ 
ing forward—collapsed all over an espe¬ 
cially fine Kurdistan rug. 

A scattering fusillade leaped from the 
Conservador forces. The attackers let drive. 
Grunting, the coffee-tinted Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture and Public Works, in a cerulean 
uniform stiff with gold, slumped his 225 
< pounds across something splintery that only 


a second before had been a short-wave 
radio. 

Jets of gunfire, acrid smoke, howls and 
execrations filled the cabin. General Rodri¬ 
guez’ rifle snapped up, as he yelled to 
imaginary hosts, outside: 

"All, to victory!” 

The rifle crashed. It did frightful execu¬ 
tion—to some electric-wiring gadget or 
other. Glass tinkled. Darkness fell. In that 



dark, thin flames leaped. Brandon swore. 
The gun dropped from his hand, numbed 
as by the impact of a frozen snowball. 

"All, forward!” bawled General Rodri¬ 
guez. "Adelante, todos! Victory— patria — 
gloria — libertad!” 1 

H OWLS of panic, scramblings for safety 
made darkness lively. Sightless now, 
the Conservadores imagined hordes of gore- 
lusting Progresistas rushing to the slaugh¬ 
ter. In the dark they broke and ran. 
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Leaving President Pedro with only nine 
and a half toes, and the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs minus one thumb, they 
bolted. 

Screeching, cursing, they jammed at the 
starboard door, clawed and fought their 
way out. The cabin vomited heroic Con- 
servadores. 

"I die—for la patria!” moaned President 
Pedro. 

"Yo tambien —me too,” the Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs echoed, one-thumbed 
and heroic amid the ruins of the radio. No¬ 
body paid any heed to them. Flight, pursuit 
-—these alone mattered now. 

After the routed revolutionists pressed 
the saviors of the patria—and of the yacht. 
Guns barking, clubs swinging, they drove 
home their victory. Crack went a bludgeon 
on the pate of a Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. The Minister skidded, went prone 
over a Director-General of the Mint, with a 
rear-admiral’s uniform and bare feet en¬ 
cased only in spats. 

Out into the gangway and to the rail 
surged the tides of war. In twos and threes 
the government dived into the muddy Rio 
Sucio. Secretaries, Ministers and Directors 
mingled with Generals, Colonels and Ad¬ 
mirals. Below, the waters thrashed, faintly 
phosphorescent in the starlight as the Con- 
scrvadores established new national records 
in Manzanilla. 

Snarling, at the rail, General Rodriguez 
leveled his rifle and blazed away. Henry B. 
Fverington struck up the rifle-barrel, with 
his club. 

"None o’ that, now, by gad!” 

"W’at—w’at you say?” 

"Holy juggling jewfish! They’re on the 
run, aren’t they? Let the alligators and 
sharks ’tend to ’em. Don’t shoot a man in 
the water! It isn’t sporting!” 

"Oh no, indeed,” Jorrocks corroborated 
him, there in the night. “It isn’t done, you 
know.” 

"Esportin? Wat you mean, esportin’?” 

"Oh, hell’s hinges!” roared the million¬ 
aire. "What’s the use? You wouldn’t under¬ 
stand. But anyhow, cut it out!” 

"Olrait, senor, as you weesh. The idea, 
like all Yanqui ideas, ees w’at you say, 
crazy. But no matter. I ’ave how you call? 
other feesh to fry!” 
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Turning, he ran toward the foredeck and 
the machine-gun. 

O N SHORE, all music had ceased at the 
cantina. The baile had come to an 
abrupt end. Already hostile forces were 
massing. Shouts, yells, commands echoed 
through the darkling town. Though the 
Battle of Mangariva was won, another on 
the instant threatened. 

Inside the fo’c’s’le, violent tumults had 
developed. Howls of rage issued from that 
barricaded prison, with violent hammerings 
on the wedged door of steel. 

Almost foaming with excitement. Gen¬ 
eral Rodriguez pattered on naked feet to 
the Lewis gun. The others straggled after 
him, down the gangway. A dribbling trail 
of blood followed Brandon, from his shot- 
through right hand, but he didn’t even 
know it. 

Louder waxed the warlike tumult on 
shore. More violent the riot inside the 
fo’c’s’le. Under massed attacks on the steel 
door, the pole was beginning to twitch, to 
bend. Did it give way, what then? What, 
but annihilation for the Battling Five? 

"Fuego!” vociferated the General, leap¬ 
ing for the Lewis. He snatched the trigger, 
swung the slim muzzle toward the door of 
steel. Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat! A roaring hail 
of lead rang on the plates. The interior 
howls of rage transmuted to shrieks of ter¬ 
ror that retreated to lower regions and 
fell swiftly silent. 

"Corcholis!” the General bellowed. 
"That feex those dog-sons!” He snatched 
his gun round toward the town, leveled it 
on die cantina. Once more the ear-shatter¬ 
ing rat-a-tat smashed echoes from the night. 

Shrieks burst from the cantina, which in¬ 
stantly began to spew Manzanillians of low 
degree and high. 

"Ha, they run, they flee!” howled Gen¬ 
eral Rodriguez, stark mad with exultation 
and victory. "The trrraitors, toe oppressors 
—they depart!” The Lewis kept on knit¬ 
ting. 

Wild yells tore the canopy of night. A 
wasp’s-nest, smitten, never belched inmates 
more expeditiously than the cantina. Its 
lights flicked out. 

"Here you, lay off!” ordered the million¬ 
aire. "There’s women at that dance! And 
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don’t you see—? Look there—flag of sur¬ 
render! Cease firing!” 

G ENERAL RODRIGUEZ ceased firing 
—but only because his ammunition had 
run out. Dimly now in the night, faintly 
illumined by a single wavering street-lamp, 
those aboard the yacht could see something 
vague approaching, something that waved 
to and fro in signal of submission. 

Against dim backgrounds, gathering 
crowds began confusedly to shout: 

"Vivatt, vivan los Progresistas! Viva el 
General Rodriguez!” 

The symbol of surrender, brandished at 
the end of a crawfish-spear by a trembling 
Conservador generalisimo, could now be 
made out as a shirt, somewhat ragged but 
still reasonably white. 

"Lor’ lumme,” gulped Jorrocks with 
longing, "if I jolly well only 'ad that, 
now!” 

"Ha!” General Rodriguez exulted, one 
hand on the machine-gun, the other Napo- 
leonically in his bosom, as he stood there 
on the dim-lit deck. "The traitors they geeve 
up! The government is mine! The country, 
she ees save by me and by one shirt! And I 
—Rodriguez Manuel Maria Eduardo G6- 
mez de Varona y Roble, I am one national 
hero!” His one unbandaged eye blazed 
brightly with martial fire. "Behold, I save 
my country!” 

"That’s O. K. by me, General,” agreed 
the financier, "but you can’t save her here. 
Take all that bunch of Conservadores out 
o’ the fo’c’s’le, and the wounded ones out o’ 
my cabin and vamoose! I’m going to release 
my imprisoned officers and crew. If there’s 
any Manzanillians on board when my men 
are turned loose—I don’t give a damn 
which party—there’ll be blood on the lid o’ 
this yacht, and it won’t be ours, savvy?” 

"You say, senor?” the patriot demanded, 
blinking. "W’at you say?” 


"I say we’re leaving here pronto, bound 
for all points north. And you’re leaving my 
yacht, very P. D. Q. So, look alive!” 

"Oh, Mr. Brandon—Varney—you’re 
wounded!” sounded Diana’s voice. 

"Me? Nonsense! Forget it. Only a 
scratch.” 

In spite of its being only a scratch, Bran¬ 
don looked pretty white as he leaned against 
the rail, with the vague glow from the 
bridge revealing him as decidedly shaky on 
his pins. 

"You’ve bled a lot. I’m going to bandage 
you, right away!” She took his hand, exam¬ 
ined it. "Right this minute!” 

"Oh, keep your shirt on,” advised the 
millionaire. 

"No, take it off!” Diana ordered. She 
helped him do just that. Then, rip-rip-rip, 
she tore it up. There in the vague half-light 
she deftly bandaged his hand, while Ever- 
ington pegged away to fetch a shot of 
brandy. "Now then,” the girl commanded. 
"Into the wheel-house with you!” 

"You don’t have to help me. I can make 
it, all right.” 

None the less, though, he was leaning 
rather heavily on her strong, brown arm, 
by the time they reached the broad leather 
divan back of the wheel. 

"My holy aunt!” he exclaimed, with pale 
lips that none the less managed to smile. 
"This campaign has been pretty damn 
tough on shirts. Eh, Diana?” 

"On yachts and millions, too,” added 
Henry B. Everington, appearing at the door 
with a stiff hooker of medicine. "How 
about the millions, Brandon?” 

"Oh, forget the millions! Statistics prove 
that—” 

"Hearts as well as shirts can be affected 
by tropical adventures,” laughed Diana. 
"Adventures and piracy and islands and 
hurricanes and revolutions and battles and 
everything—oh, Varney, how romantic!” 




W HEN Will Drum, sheriff of 
Sam Pearce County, stepped 
from the hotel this hot sum¬ 
mer's morning to face the 
somnolent dusty street and the 
battered buildings, it was with the knowl¬ 
edge that the day marked a definite turn¬ 
ing point in his life, that between dawn and 
dark the old trail he had traveled for so 
long a time would meet another trail. And 
down the widened highway he must go. 
Will Drum was young, and hitherto he had 
accepted his share of living with the min¬ 
gled gravity and good-humored fatalism so 
much a part of him. Today was different 
and, as if to accent the fact, he had laid 
aside the faded dusty clothes habitually 
worn in favor of the full panoply of the 
Sunday dressed man. 

A new broadcloth suit draped his rangy 
frame, a white shirt and string tie covered 
his broad chest; the old boots were gone in 
favor of a pair freshly stamped, freshly 

E olished; the lopsided hat that had served 
im for many a year in the manifold ca¬ 


An Hour Before the Sheriff of Sam 
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Bet That, Alive, He’d Never 
Get as Far as the Altar 
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pacity of ear muff, umbrella, water bucket 
and fire fanner was likewise abandoned for 
a cream yellow Stetson with a stiff brim. 
Thus he faced the day, a bronzed, blue 
eyed man good to look upon, attired in a 
two hundred dollar outfit. Between sun-up 
and starlight Will Drum was to be married. 

Therefore the new clothes. But there 
was one item about the young sheriff that 
remained unchanged. Beneath his coat and 
failing below his right hip rested the weight 
of the forty-four he had carried since his 
father passed it on to him. This solitary 
piece of old apparel, almost as much a part 
of him as his five senses, he had strapped 
to him in the full knowledge that his wed¬ 
ding day would also bring him face to face 
with the most dangerous crisis of his career. 
Between sun-up and starlight they had 
marked Will Drum for death. 

Will Drum was only twenty-six, but as 
he rolled a cigarette with those long and 
tapering fingers and as he touched the 
match to the finished product he swept the 
almost deserted town with a hard, flashing 
glance and his gray-blue eyes seemed to 
demand an accounting of each alleyway and 
each deserted door and each open window; 
he was weighing the street for the possi¬ 
bilities of evil and the result settled his 
lips in a thin line and sharpened every fea¬ 
ture. At twenty-six and on his marriage 
morning Will Drum should have been rol¬ 
licking and reckless, for the past record of 
his life was one of exuberance and of heady 
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; disregard for property and persons. Humor 
slept uneasily on his face, humor lay in the 
fine wrinkles between temple and eye 
socket. Yet Will Drum had been sheriff of 
Sam Pearce for ten months and it had aged 
him ten years. 

Sam Pearce was a county of factions; 
under the drowsy, slow-moving surface were 
hidden swift and vicious tide rips of in¬ 
trigue. No sheriff of Sam Pearce in thirteen 
years had served out a full term; and today 
the word had gone out that Will Drum 
must go the way that many of his predeces¬ 
sors had gone. The ultimatum was in the 
air, it had passed along from place to place, 
touching everybody; as intangible as the 
scent of sage in the prairie, yet equally cer¬ 
tain. Will Drum was to die. 

H E MOVED down the deserted street in 
long and lazy strides, spurs jingling, 
the sun slanting into his boldly carved fea¬ 
tures. He passed his office and tarried at the 
stable. 

"Put the two bays on that new rig, 
Charley,” said he to the roustabout. "I’ll be 
gain’ out in half an hour.” 

The roustabout leaned on his pitchfork, 
grinning. "Today’s the day, uh, Will?” 

"Today’s the day,” agreed Will Drum, 
and for a moment the natural buoyancy of 
the man flickered through the set gravity of 
the features, like the fitful explosion of a 
damped fire. 

"Knew yuh’d want that outfit,” said the 
roustabout. "I curried ’em an’ I braided 
their tails. An’ the rig’s polished enough 
fer the lady to see her face in it. It’s a big 
day, shore enough. The county’s movin’ into 
town total. They’s eight Mex guitar play¬ 
ers—” Here the roustabout halted his 
tongue. "Reckon I hadn’.t better spill the 
beans. The boys’d skelp me alive.” He 
studied the sheriff at length and in time the 
grin faded before a narrow-eyed worry. 
"Yeah,” he muttered, "but—’’ 

"In a half hour, Charley,” said Will 
Drum and turned back. He walked lei¬ 
surely toward the building that served as 
office and jail for the county. Across the 
narrow street the swampers were opening 
up and sweeping out Sam Horrell’s Palace; 
through the door Will Drum saw the 
stacked chairs and the mahogany bar—and 


saw Sam Horrell moving around that bar, 
taking stock. Will Drum’s lips pressed more 
tightly together. He went into his office and 
found Hackamore Weaver, his deputy idling 
in a chair. 

Hackamore was a short man, built like a 
bulldog. He had red hair and he was a 
fighter, when he had to fight or when he 
was given orders to fight. Otherwise he 
liked to stay in the background, and he sel¬ 
dom spoke. He didn’t speak now, but his 
eyes followed Will Drum around the room, 
measured the sheriff up and down the 
broadcloth suit and presently came to rest 
upon the tip of the gun holster showing 
beneath the latter’s coat. Weaver was an 
invaluable subordinate. He had an uncanny 
eye for details and an extraordinary ability 
for discovering things without asking ques¬ 
tions. Because of his retiring disposition 
Sam Pearce County underestimated him, but 
Will Drum knew better. 

The young sheriff settled himself against 
a wall and rolled another cigarette, return¬ 
ing Hackamore Weaver’s glance. The two 
of them understood each other very well 
and their minds ran along the same groove 
at the present moment. Drum lit his ciga¬ 
rette. 

"Find out anything definite, Hacka¬ 
more?” 

Hackamore shook his head, scowling in 
a manner that brought his scalp line down 
toward the bridge of his nose. "Nobody’s 
talkin’ this time, Will. Tracy an’ the Hor- 
rells shore have put the fear o’ God in their 
gang. Nobody’s murmurin’ a syllable.” 

"Well, I’m ridin’ out in the rig. Be back 
around noon.” 

Hackamore stirred. "Wish yuh’d lemme 
ride along, Will. Yuh got to pass the Point 
o’ Rocks, an’ yuh got to pass the Horrell 
ranch.” 

D RUM shook his head. "It won’t be at 
either place, Hackamore. They aim to 
make a grandstand play of it. When the 
hammer falls it’ll be in town when the 
crowd is lookin’ on. They want to make a 
public example, want to show the county 
who’s boss. Get the idea, Hackamore? A 
public sacrifice. Due warnin’ of ownership 
I guess you’d say.” 

“They’ll be a crowd in town,” said Hack- 
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amore Weaver. "I heard about every outfit 
within twenty miles is ridin'. Yuh got 
friends in Sam Pearce, Will. The boys aim 
to make it the biggest fandango ever 
throwed. ’Tain’t only that, either. The hint 
is sorter scattered about gunplay. Funny 
how such things travel. Well, it’ll be merry 
hell an’ don’t yuh misdoubt that none. Yuh 
got friends in Sam Pearce. When the first 
aimed shot is—” 

Will Drum checked his deputy with a 
swift gesture. "Listen, Hackamore. This 
ain’t a day for war. We’ve got to postpone 
trouble somehow till tomorrow. No blood 
spilled on my weddin’ day.” 

"It’s cornin’, nev’less,” muttered Hacka¬ 
more. "How or where I dunno, but it’s 
cornin’ and we can’t stop it.” 

Will Drum threw away his cigarette. 
Anger gleamed in his eyes, erasing the 
latent pleasantry, chiseling hard lines along 
his jaws. It made of him a gray and un¬ 
forgiving man. Seen in this mood he was 
the picture of some thin-blooded and con¬ 
scienceless figure come to town—like one 
of the Horrell gang. "Damn their souls, 
they’ve got to leave me alone at a time like 
this. Personal, I don’t care. They can try 
all the tricks on me they want, they can lay 
their traps and follow my trails. It’s a part 
of the game. But they got to keep their dirty 
paws off Kit Lovelace. A woman likes to 
remember her weddin’ day. It’s somethin’ 
she looks back on no matter how long she 
lives. Won’t have Kit’s marriage ceremony 
marked by blood. Hackamore, by thunder, 

I won’t!” 

"It’s cornin’,” repeated Hackamore. 

Will Drum stared through the door and 
at the sun splashed street. "I ain’t been too 
hard on the Horrells and their gang. I’ve 
scotched some of their dirty work, but I 
reckon they’ve had an even break. I could 
go a lot farther with them and still be some 
short of plain justice. But the county don’t 
want a hundred per cent justice, Hacka¬ 
more. Never did, don’t now. Folks like a 
sheriff to hold an easy rein. Even the strict¬ 
est gent in Sam Pearce wants it that way. 
Some things I got to wink at because the 
county wants ’em winked at. It’s human 
nature and the sheriff that can’t read the 
signs ought to turn in his star. But they’ve 
got to leave me alone today. I’m not pullin’ 


my gun. Not any time from now to mid¬ 
night.” 

Hackamore dissented sharply. "Now 
don’t make up yore mind too strong on that 
point, Will. You’ll regret it.” 

"No gunplay today,” insisted Will Drum. 
"If they make me break that rule, I’ll go 
back to the wild bunch and make the Hor¬ 
rells wish they were dead. Well, I’m 
travelin’. Stick around and see what you can 
pick up, Hackamore.” 

Hackamore nodded, watching Will Drum 
turn down the street. The deputy’s bulldog 
face set stubbornly. "He’ll keep that rule. 
It’s the way Will’s made. An’ they’ll shoot 
him cold. I wish I knowed which way the 
wind blew.” 

I T WAS not by accident that Will Drum 
crossed the street and leisurely walked 
in front of Sam Horrell’s Palace; nor was 
it accident that brought Sam Horrell to the 
door as the sheriff came abreast. It seemed 
accidental only because the dominating fig¬ 
ures of Sam Pearce cloaked their purpose 
behind casual words and lazy motions. Will 
Drum nodded his head with a polite grav¬ 
ity; Sam Horrell raised an arm, equally 
grave and polite. 

"I reckon it’s an important day to you, 
Will. Game in an’ give me the pleasure o’ 
bein’ the first to wish you a lifetime’s hap¬ 
piness.” 

"I believe I will. After you, Sam.” 

The two of them strolled across the 
shaded room. An immense place it was, 
with a stage at one end and a bar that 
formed an ell on two sides. Crystal chande¬ 
liers broke the ceiling, oil paintings of stage 
beauties and prize fighters marched along 
the wall with here and there an elk head or 
a war bonnet or an ox yoke. Sam Horrell's 
Palace was no ordinary saloon. The man’s 
pride was in his establishment and at night 
when the lights gleamed down upon the 
mahogany and the chorus sang from the 
stage the Palace mirrored a luxury far above 
the level of Sam Pearce County. Horrell 
went behind the bar and set out a bottle. 
And then, as if he understood what was in 
Will Drum’s head, he set out a decanter of 
plain water. 

Will Drum took the water, for this was 
his wedding day. 
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"Luck,” said Horrell, matching his glass 
against Will Drum’s; and they drank. 

Sam Horrell had come out of Texas thirty 
years before, riding a horse, Indian style— 
bare back and with a length of rope for a 
bridle; too impoverished even to own 
saddle gear. And all that he wore was but¬ 
ternut jeans and a cotton shirt. At forty-five 
he was rich in goods. The Palace was but a 
plaything; Sam Pearce didn’t know just 
how many acres he ranged or how many 
cattle were thereon. And this Horrell’s 
word was law to a great many people. 

He was a burly man, with a skin almost 
olive in color and a poker face; he had a 
marvelous command of his tongue and his 
temper. He smiled easily, but the smile 
came only at his bidding, and vanished soon. 
He mocked at his early poverty now; his 
clothes were the finest he could buy, he 
wore two watches, carried a three-thousand- 
dollar diamond loose in his pocket and had 
a trick of wiping his boots with silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs. All of this was outward show and 
fooled nobody. Sam Horrell was as cold as 
ice and had a lust for power; the role he 
loved was that of a desert Warwick. 

"You’re a lucky man,” said Horrell, drop¬ 
ping his glass. "I mean that.” 

"I reckon I realize it, Sam,” drawled Will 
Drum. They were watching each other, they 
were sparring. Will Drum’s blue eyes 
probed into Horrell, trying to lift the enig¬ 
matic screen stretched across the intensely 
black orbs. Horrell took pride in his ability 
to baffle others; usually he smiled and 
turned them off with phrases, but Will 
Drum threw him back to a colder, more 
cautious expression. 

"What I mean,” went on Horrell, "is 
that single rig is all right for young bloods. 
But when a gent gets along in years he 
sorter misses somethin’ and then it’s too 
late to buck the market. The lady in ques¬ 
tion, Will, is worth fightin’ for. No better 
girl ever was raised in Sam Pearce." 

"I reckon I realize that too,” said Will 
Drum quietly. 

H ORRELL took a pencil from his pocket 
and began to create a series of flour¬ 
ishes on the stock list in front of him. Here 
was another point of vanity with the man. 
He had taught himself to read and to write 


after forty and he loved to make a parade 
of his Spencerian hand. It had come to be 
a habit with Horrell; whenever he talked 
he reached for pencil and paper, writing 
words or phrases or drawing geometric fig¬ 
ures—none of which ever had a bearing on 
his conversation. It was something he never 
gave a thought to; it was automatic with 
him. 

"Ever figger,” said Horrell, "that the 
sheriff business ain’t very stable or prof’t- 
able for a married man, Will? After to¬ 
day the risks you take don’t only concern 
you. The wife has got to be thought about.” 

"When the county gets tired of me, Sam, 
I’ll move on to my section.” 

"Providin’ some wild gent don’t get care¬ 
less with firearms before said time.” 

Will Drum nodded. Horrell dropped his 
head and took to tracing a set of letters 
over and over again on paper. He put flour¬ 
ishes on them, encased them in a corral, 
drew lines leading away to lesser corrals— 
and inside these placed the same letters. He 
seemed engrossed in this business but Will 
Drum knew the man’s thoughts were else¬ 
where. 

"I’ll take my risks on that, Sam,” said 
the young sheriff, watching Horrell’s turn¬ 
ing pencil point. "It’s in the game. But not 
today. Today is time out. I’d hate to see 
trouble between now and dark. Hate to 
think of anything happenin’ which’d hurt 
Kit. Reckon you see that, don’t you, Sam?” 

The pencil stopped. Horrell raised his 
head, the eyes wary. "That’s a natural sen¬ 
timent, Will. Today ought to be a fiesta, 
nothin’ else.” 

The sheriff’s eyes passed across the paper. 
In the semi-darkness he seemed to grow 
taller. When he spoke the words broke the 
quietness with a kind of staccato explosion. 
"Fact is, if it did happen, Sam, I wouldn’t 
forget. Somebody would suffer, and said 
somebody’s uncles, cousins, nephews an’ 
companions would also suffer. That’s the 
way I feel about it.” 

He had worked for the appropriate open¬ 
ing and he had put across his warning. So 
he turned and walked to the door. There 
he tarried a moment to adjust his eyes to 
the sun. Horrell’s voice echoed dismally 
across the great room. "Nothin’ll happen. 
Will. Not today.” 
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"Glad you think so, Sam,” said Will, 
and went on across to the stable. He had 
turned an instant to see Horrell’s head bent 
over the traveling pencil, making hen tracks 
again. Getting into the buggy he drove out 
of town, along the road that ran due west 
toward the Lovelace Broken Stirrup range. 

The day was hot and clear, and the 
leagues of land ran straight into the hori¬ 
zons. He passed Three, Five and Seven- 
Mile Creek, the team laying the prairie be¬ 
hind them at an even, unhurried pace. Point 
of Rocks bore down—volcanic slabs rear¬ 
ing skyward and the trail passing through 
a channel. Hackamore had warned him 
about the Point of Rocks, but Will let the 
horses run. It wouldn’t be here. When the 
trigger fell it would be in town, for all the 
county to see and take note. So he left the 
Point of Rocks to his rear and struck a due 
course for the Horrell main ranch. To the 
south stretched the deep and thin Apache 
trail, winding its tortuous course toward and 
across the border. 

T HE trail was familiar to Will Drum 
and he let his mind wander back to in¬ 
cidents that had happened on it. Mexican 
renegades used it often in rustling cattle 
out of Sam Pearce and running wet stock 
into Sam Pearce. This, too, was a part of 
Horrell’s activity and his ranch was the heart 
of the wide-flung web. Down that trail he, 
Will Drum, had gone not more than four 
months back in pursuit. He had crossed the 
border line, retrieved the stock and fought 
it out with Horrell’s paid Mexicans. There 
had been a diplomatic ruckus raised about 
his invasion of foreign soil, but that hadn’t 
harmed him any. Before the event he was 
only a youthful sheriff yet to win his spurs. 
Afterward he was a figure in Sam Pearce 
and upon his shoulders fell the burden of 
such orderliness as the county wanted, as 
well as the powerful antagonism of the fac¬ 
tions arrayed against the law. And now the 
Horrell gang had him marked, and today 
was the day. 

"Sam said there’d be no shootin’,” mur¬ 
mured Will, lids closed against the sun. 
"But he didn’t mean that. He gave himself 
plumb away. It’s in the cards. Well—’’ 
The Horrell ranch stood ahead. Will 
Drum came upon it, skirting corrals, sheds 


and house. There was dust in the corrals 
and men working there. They saw him and 
recognized him but, save for one man, no 
raised hand gave him a greeting. The ex¬ 
ception was a lithe, wasp-like fellow who 
strode away from the bars, arresting Will’s 
progress with a gesture. The sheriff reined 

"Howdy, Will. Today’s the day, uh?” 

"That’s right, Arizona.” 

Arizona Tracy was jef of the Horrell 
outfit, riding boss of the organization, star 
gunman. There were many men nearer to 
Sam Horrell than this one, for the Hor- 
rells were a numerous tribe and a formi¬ 
dable truth, but it was to Arizona that Sam 
turned when he wanted authority and ac¬ 
tion. Arizona was a skinny man with a 
skin that burns to beef red yet never tans. 
He had pale eyes and the curling fine hair 
of an artist. He was an artist, an artist 
without nerves, without known fear or re¬ 
morse. He never smiled. 

"We boys’ll be in town, Will, for the 
celebration. Ain’t yuh some excited?” 

"I reckon.” 

Arizona studied the sheriff. "Like hell! 
Yore a cool cucumber. Heard they was to 
be a fandango with eight Mex guitar pick¬ 
ers.” 

Will Drum took up the reins. "I guess 
considerable excitement is scheduled, Ari- 

Arizona digested this. His pale eyes flick¬ 
ered. "It’s what I’ve heard. We’ll drink 
later mebbe, uh, Will?” 

"Sometime,” said Will Drum very 
slowly, "after sundown.” He rode off, leav¬ 
ing Arizona standing in a study. A quarter 
mile farther on he spoke to the team. "That’s 
about all the warning I could give Arizona. 
But he’s sharp minded and he’ll understand. 
If they force me today, they’ll sleep in boot 
hill, every damned one of ’em!” 

E IGHT miles farther on he entered the 
yard of the Broken Stirrup and reined 
in at the house porch. A trunk, packed and 
roped, stood waiting for him, and odd 
bundles and bags. As he stepped from the 
rig Kit Lovelace came slowly through the 
door, smiling uncertainly, the light of her 
eyes flashing like sun after a rainstorm. Her 
chin was up, her yellow hair gleamed like 
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China gold. Back in the house a woman 
cried. 

“I’m ready. Will,” said she, the words 
striking rich melodies. "Mother and dad 
and the boys are coming later by them¬ 
selves.” 

Will Drum took off his hat and looked 
at her so long and so seriously that the girl 
laughed. "You have seen me before, Will. 
You'll see me the rest of your life.” 

"Which is a comfortin’ thought,” mut¬ 
tered Will. "I dunno just what I’d do if it 
wasn’t to be thataway.” He bent his back 
to the luggage, stowed it in the rear of the 
rig. He gave his arm to Kit and helped her 
to the seat, the blue eyes searching her 
through and through. But he said nothing 
more at the time, for this was the girl’s 
leave taking from a roof that had sheltered 
her since birth, and he understood. He 
gathered the reins and circled the yard, 
going back along the road to town. 

Kit Lovelace looked around once as they 
cleared the gate. Will Drum watched the 
horizon studiously, but he felt her stiffen 
and from the corner of his vision he saw 
her two hands closing tightly together. A 
long time later one of those hands crept 
through the crook of his elbow and rested 
there. "I’m not crying, Will.” 

He turned then. A smile wavered on her 
clear face, she sat like a soldier, her robust 
body swaying to the rig’s movement. And 
unaccountably Will Drum felt both shamed 
and humbled. "Lord, Kit, I guess you’ve 
got a right to. When a man pulls stakes 
from home it don’t mean anything to any¬ 
body except his ma. But when a girl leaves 
it cuts hard both ways. Well, it’s a tough 
world, but I’ll—” 

"You’ve said all you ever need to say, 
Will. I know. I know you’ll be good.” 

“You bet,” muttered Will Drum laconi¬ 
cally. It sounded dry and unsentimental; but 
his eyes flared like live coals. 

"Dad never meant for me to hear,” said 
she some time later, "but he told my 
brothers there was to be some trouble. 
Will—are the Horrells after you again?” 

"Not today, Kit. It’s only talk. Not on 
our weddin’ day.” 

"What happens, must happen,” she said 
wistfully. "I won’t complain. But today I’d 
like to think was free to us—” 


"I’m not liftin’ my gun from now to 
midnight, Kit. There’ll be nothin’ to bother 
your head about." And, having given his 
word, Will Drum meant to keep it. No mat¬ 
ter what happened. There was just that 
much of chivalrous illogic about him—he 
who had been bred and raised a bitter real¬ 
ist in a land of realists. 

Kit Lovelace turned gay. "Don’t leave me 
too young a widow. Will.” 

"Not unless your biscuits are plumb aw¬ 
ful, ma’am.” 

"I’ll bet you’re only marrying me to get 
away from restaurant cooking.” 

"That’s about the size of it,” said Will, 
chuckling. And for the rest of the trip 
the talk was no more serious than this, 
though both of them were playing a part. 
Kit Lovelace knew the land and its intrigues 
and the feud swirling about the 'head of 
this man who was soon to be her husband. 
The talk of trouble, she understood, was not 
idle talk, but she had long ago decided that 
whatever happened she would keep a serene 
countenance in front of him. As for Will 
Drum, he drawled on with his grave non¬ 
sense while his mind revolved around Sam 
Horrell and the approaching crisis. It would 
come this day. 

So at noon the rig passed down the town 
street to the hotel, and Kit was installed in 
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the room that was to be hers until after the 
wedding. 

A S THE afternoon went on Sam Pearce 
County left its chores and rode into 
town. The street, normally deserted on this 
day and 'hour, echoed to the beat of many 
hoofs and the jingle of many spurs. They 
came, the men of Sam Pearce, in leisurely 
parties, they came in pairs and they came 
solitary. Some were smiling, many were 
quite sober, and presently it was to be ob¬ 
served that there was a cleavage of ranks. 
•One group held itself aloof from another 
group and between them was a constant and 
veiled surveillance. The slightly smaller of 
these groups did its drinking and moved 
toward the sheriff s office; the other kept 
to Sam Horrell’s Palace and as its ranks in¬ 
creased the drawl of speech rose in volume, 
the smoke swirled thicker and a tension 
touched each man’s nerves. 

It was to be observed, however, that at 
about four o’clock Sam Horrell disappeared 
from sight and with him also vanished the 
rest of the Horrell tribe and Arizona Tracy. 
They slipped quietly away from the excite¬ 
ment and each, at a decent interval, dropped 
through the alleys beside the saloon and 
entered a door that brought them to Sam 
Horrell’s private office. Sam Horrell sat up 
to a table, his burly head bent over a sheet 
of paper upon which his pencil made fancy 
figures and scrolls. Four other Horrells sat 
around that table; Arizona Tracy stood in a 
corner, leaning idly against the wall and 
smoking a cigarette. Upon the cheeks of the 



others was a perceptible constriction of ex¬ 
citement, but Arizona’s pointed face and 
ale eyes held no emotion whatever. Once 
e raised a hand and spread apart his taper¬ 
ing fingers, to inspect them with a cold, 
half-lidded glance. And during the parley 
that ensued he said no word; only listened 
with his head tilted nearer and the tobacco 
smoke alternately hiding and revealing his 
eyes. 

Sam Horrell came out of his silent re¬ 
flections with an abrupt snap of his heavy 
neck and shoulders. "Listen close, boys. 
Drum gets married at six o’clock. They eat 
supper. By which time it’s gettin’ toward 
evenin’. Then they leave the hotel for the 
fandango at the lodge hall. When they 
ride through the street in the buggy—it 
ain’t only but a short walk but it’s in the 
ceremony that they ride—the crowd aims to 
give ’em a charivari. Natcherally every gun 
in town’ll pop. Right then, when the noise is 
goin’ on and everybody is shootin’ the sky 
full o’ holes, a bullet ketches Will Drum 
under his ribs. He’s down, he’s through.” 

A NOTHER of the Horrell clan broke in. 

"The rig will be surrounded by his 
friends, Sam. He’s wise enough to keep 
himself covered, or if he ain’t you bet Hack- 
amore Weaver’ll see to it. How’re yuh 
aimin’ to get clear shot through all them 
riders?” 

"By postin’ a man up above the crowd,” 
grunted Sam Horrell, and for the moment 
his attention wandered and the pencil took 
up its circling again. 

"Why beat around the bush about it? 
Why not come out direct an’ make a public 
play? We got men enough. Here’s the time 
to sweep the country clean.” 

Horrell stared at his kin coldly. "I’m 
givin’ orders here. I’m boss.” 

"I was only askin’,” muttered the other 
weakly. 

"It ain’t my policy to have a general 
scrap,” went on Sam Horrell. "I want Will 
Drum dropped in the middle of the excite¬ 
ment. Want the town to see him sag, but I 
don’t want ’em to know where the bullet 
came from. That’s the way I work. Ain’t 
you learned it yet?” 

"How about the girl? She’ll be setUn’ 
beside him.” 
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"The bullet’s got to be fired from an 
angle, got to come pretty near head on. 
The girl’s safe enough. Now, he's got 
friends in town tonight, but unless I’m 
mistaken the}’ ain’t goin’ to start a promiscu¬ 
ous row. Not when they don’t know who 
pulled the trigger. It’ll throw ’em off 
guard. Our boys’ll be scattered along the 
street, not doin’ anything, not sayin’ any¬ 
thing. I want that word passed around. It’s 
hands off for them except Drum’s friends 
open up. If they do open up, then it’s a 
free quarrel and we pitch in. Get that? All 
right. One man has got to do the killin’. 
One man in this room.” 

The four other Horrells looked down at 
the table. Sam Horrell smiled grimly to 
see the pinched fixity on their cheeks. He 
played with them a moment and lifted his 
eyes to the silent Arizona Tracy in the cor¬ 
ner. 

"It’s you, Arizona.” 

Arizona nodded, as if he had known 
this thing all along. The other Horrells 
relaxed and began to offer suggestions. Sam 
Horrell checked them with a gesture, speak¬ 
ing to Arizona. "Take yore Remington, 
Arizona. After the wedding ceremony 
climb up the back side of the New York 
hardware store. They’s a vacant room in 
the front—the one Doc Emming used to 
rent. Pull up the window an’ take yore 
bearings. The rest is up to you. I’ll have 
one o’ the boys waitin’ behind with a 
hoss. It’s to be done soft an’ quick. Hear 
it? Do yore shootin’ when ev’body is raisin’ 
Ned. Hear it?” 

Arizona nodded, the lids drooping 
farther down upon his pale eyes. Sam Hor¬ 
rell looked at him with a hard, triumphant 
satisfaction and rose from his chair. There 
were two packages on the table; he picked 
them up and motioned to the rest of his 
kinfolk. "Come with me. We’re payin’ our 
respects to Will an’ Will’s girl. It’s some 
presents.” 

They went through the door into the 
main hall of the Saloon and out upon the 
street, with Sam Horrell here and there 
beckoning to a puncher, so that by the time 
they arrived at the hotel there was a re¬ 
spectable delegation of the Horrell gang 
trailing behind the bulky leader. And quite 
casually others of the opposite party drifted 


along and draped themselves in the lobby. 
Will Drum was nowhere to be seen, but 
his deputy stood idle at the clerk’s counter 
and to him Sam Horrell spoke. 

"We got a little ceremony, Hackamore. 
I’m wishin’ yuh’d notify Will an’ the lady 
we’d be pleased to see ’em a minute.” 

H ACKAMORE nodded and cruised up 
the stairway. Presently he returned 
with Will Drum. The latter came across 
the lobby and as he walked there was a 
slow -withdrawal of the crowd, leaving a 
space behind him and elbow room on each 
side. Hackamore Weaver stepped back a 
pace, seemingly lazy and indifferent. 

"The lady,” drawled Will Drum, "sends 
regrets, but she’s occupied with other 
chores.” 

"Pshaw,” said Sam Horrell regretfully. 
”1 reckon then you’ll bear to her our best 
wishes on this matrimonial day. And with 
said wishes we’d like for you to kindly give 
her this token of esteem.” So speaking he 
unwrapped the smaller of the packages he 
bore and held up a cameo pendant for the 
crowd to see. There was a smile on Sam 
Horrell’s face as he gave it over and for 
a moment the man seemed handsome. Will 
Drum accepted the present with unim¬ 
peachable courtesy. He bowed. "I will thank 
you for her. And I don’t misdoubt but what 
she will thank you later.” 

"And now,” went on Horrell, undoing 
the larger package, "we got a small gift 
for you. It took us a long time to make up 
our minds as to what’d be suitable, as to 
what’d express our sentiments toward one 
of the most popular officials Sam Pearce 
ever had. In the end we figgered that since 
you was a ridin’ sheriff and not an office 
sheriff the best thing would be the most 
practical thing. We’re givin’ this with our 
compliments an’ sincere hope that every 
time you put it on you’ll kindly remember 
the source.” The wrapping fell away and 
a blue broadcloth army overcoat of full 
skirts unrolled in Horrell’s arm. It was an 
expensive gift, a lasting gift; Will Drum’s 
hand ran across the cloth as he accepted the 
coat and smiled at Horrell. 

”1 reckon, Sam,” he murmured, "yo’re 
doin’ things brown. It’s the first time ever 
I knew I was popular in Sam Pearce.” 
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"We hope,” went on Horrell, "that to 
please our fancy you and the lady will wear 
said gifts tonight. It would give us 
pleasure.” 

"It shall be done, Sam,” said Will Drum. 
The two men studied each other for a spell 
with a poker gravity and then as if pulled 
by the same string they bowed. The Hor- 
rells went out. Will Drum climbed the 
stairway with Hackamore Weaver. Up in 
the hall the deputy stopped with a short 
protest. "That pendant—it’s a blood gift, 
Will. An’ yore coat is a shroud. Yuh aim 
to wear it?” 

"I reckon, Hackamore.” 

"Know what it means?” 

"Let’s hear yore idea, Hackamore.” 

The deputy tapped the coat with his 
finger. "It’s a dodge. Yuh can’t pull yore 
guns with this thing on. That’s why they 
gave it. To hobble yuh. An’ the jewelry is 
a blood gift to Kit. Don’t be fooled. Keep 
yore guns free.” 

"I’m not usin’ ’em tonight, Hackamore. 
I’ve said it before.” 

"Then yuh die!” was Hackamore’s sharp 
protest. "The Horrells an' Arizona Tracy 
met in the back room of the Palace fifteen 
minutes ago. I saw ’em sift in. Couldn’t 
hear what they said, though.” 

W ILL DRUM stared down the hallway 
for several minutes. “Hackamore, do 
you reckon you could get into that back 
room without bein’ seen?” 

"I reckon.” 

"Well, try it. Wait till supper time. If 
there’s anything on the table bring it to 
me. Anything at all.” 

Hackamore nodded. "All right. And say 
—I’m postin’ the boys along the street 
when yuh ride.” With that he went on 
down the stairway and outside. 

Six o’clock came and with it a sudden 
constriction of interest and a swift arousal 
of excitement. There was a ceaseless tramp¬ 
ing of boots up and down the plank walk 
and an unending progression in and out of 
the Palace doors. The town’s preacher 
walked hurriedly into the hotel just as the 
sun fell across the western rim; a puncher 
inside the lobby presently came out with a 
message: 

"Supper’s goin’ up now. Be about twenty 
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minutes or mebbe an hour. How’n hell 
should I know the amount of time? I ain’t 
never et a nuptial meal.” 

The information went through the street. 
One of the sheriff’s friends raced the length 
of town and back again. Riders swung up 
and cantered to the hotel, faced it and sat 
saddle, elbow to elbow like a row of cav¬ 
alry guards. The stable man brought the 
rig around and drew it to the edge of the 
porch. Dusk came, Sam Horrell’s Palace 
blazed with light and thundered with the 
sound of men singing to the tune of the 
chorus. Under the cloak of all this men 
slid quietly into alley entrances, men tarried 
at the street-ends and loitered by the lodge 
hall’s open door. 

The Mexican guitar players swung into 
a practice tune; out of the shadows and 
across the hotel porch walked Hackamore 
Weaver. 

He stopped a moment to study the 
grouped horsemen and he stepped toward 
one of them, murmuring softly. The man 
nodded twice, whereat Hackamore moved 
inside and up the stairs. A door stood ajar 
and through it he saw Will Drum and Will 
Drum’s wife surrounded by members of 
their immediate family. The wedding sup¬ 
per was over, the ceremony complete. 
Hackamore caught a full view of his chief’s 
face and the sight of it seemed to disturb 
and anger him. "Damn the critters,” he 
muttered. "Why can’t they let Will alone 
tonight? Ain’t he got a minute’s peace 
a-comin’?” Then he knocked softly and 
stepped back. 

Will Drum slid through the door and 
closed it, cutting off the light. They stood 
a moment in the semi-darkness, seeming to 
find words difficult. In the end it was Hack¬ 
amore who broke the silence with a gruff, 
embarrassed greeting. "Well, good luck, 
Will. I dunno any man more deserves it. 
But—but I reckon things’ll be different 
now some.” 

"Better, Hackamore. Some day you’ll 
sabe that.” 

"Well, I slipped into Horrell’s office. 
Nothin’ on the table but a scrap o’ paper. 
Nothin’ worth while. I brought it, though.” 

"Let me have it.” A match flared in the 
hall; Will Drum’s blue eyes flashed down 
upon the proffered sheet and rested there 
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the length of the flickering light. In the 
ensuing darkness he seemed to be reaching 
a decision. His fist tapped the walls slowly, 
the weight of his body shifted and an arm 
touched Hackamore. 

"I’m not pullin’ my gun tonight, Hacka- 
more. My word’s on that. I’m going to do 
something I never did before and I hope 
I’ll never do again. It’s all up to you, 
Hackamore. We’ve got to see this weddin’ 
day through.” 

”1 got men scattered along the street. 
I’m havin’ ’em ride beside yore rig, six on 
a side.” 

W ILL DRUM’S voice fell to a murmur, 
he stepped nearer his deputy and the 
words made a muffled pattern along the 
hall. Hackamore held his peace until the 
sheriff was quite finished. 

"What makes you gamble on that?" he 
wanted to know. 

"I’m bankin’ on human nature, Hacka¬ 
more.” 

"An’ exposin’ yoreself to open fire. By 
God, Will, don’t yuh see the trap they’re 
drawin’ yuh into?” 

"I’m matchin’ Sam Horrell. I got to play 
up to his game tonight, Hackamore I got 
to hit him hard. So hard he wants to cry 
but don’t dare. He’s got to meet me at the 
fandango hall, where he never figgered I’d 
ever reach, and he’s got to smile like a good 
citizen while the county sees him do it. 
And they’ll know how I licked him—this 
time.” 

"And yuh takes a chance of a bullet in 
the neck.” 

"If they hit me at all it had better be a 
bullet in the neck,” was Will Drum’s brittle 
answer. "For I’ll see ’em die! I’ll track 'em 
down and I’ll wipe that outfit from the 
county. Remember what I told you now and 
hustle along. We folks are about ready to 
move out. I’m dependin’ on you, Hacka¬ 
more. This is Kit’s day and nothin’ can 
spoil it. It’s up to you now.” 

He touched Hackamore on the shoulder. 
The deputy muttered something and went 
quickly down the stairs and out the back 
way, to disappear in the rear lanes of the 
town. 

As twilight gave way to a deepening dusk 
lights winked through the fogged panes of 


the buildings and gushed across the open 
doorsills; but, although nobody in the shift¬ 
ing crowd observed this, it was something 
more than an accident that these lights 
were almost all on the east side of the 
street. 

From the lodge hall, now humming with 
guitar music and gathering couples, to the 
Palace and on along to the hotel was a 
parade of yellow beams, crossing the dusty 
thoroughfare and dissolving into the 
deepening shadows of the west side. It was 
more than accident that the west side 
showed only two or three stray points of 
light; for as the moments passed a Horrell 
man slipped quietly into two of these places 
and presently there was but a single lamp's 
reflection breaking the mystery of that street 
side. And when Will Drum and his new 
wife passed along in the rig, from hotel to 
hall, they would be riding through these 
saffron lanes, outlined against the glowing 
windows and doorways; a plain target for 
Arizona Tracy who at that moment lay on 
the dark side of the street with the muzzle 
of his rifle resting on the window sill of a 
second story room in the New York hard¬ 
ware building. 

mHE Palace boomed with sound. Horrell 
J- men walked up and down the street 
and loitered at chosen spots. Sam Horrell 
and his kin appeared in front of the lodge 
hall and there waited, as if forming a com¬ 
mittee to greet Will Drum when the latter 
arrived. And then, when a rising tide of 
sound announced the appearance of the 
sheriff and his wife on the hotel porch, 
Horrell horsemen swept along the dust and 
Horrell men stood still in the pools of 
shadows while, as if at command, the din 
and clamor in the Palace redoubled. 

The girl had a Spanish shawl around 
her shoulders and she was looking up to 
Will Drum with a smile on her lips, an 
arm hooked through his elbow; the rays 
from the hotel lamps glowed in the golden 
hair and revealed the flush on her cheeks. 
She was saying something to him. He nod¬ 
ded and straightened until he towered 
above the group around him. He wore the 
blue overcoat and more than one prying eye 
in the crowd looked toward Will Drum’s 
waist and guessed there was no gain con- 
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cealed beneath. He leaned toward one of 
his partisans and murmured a word. Then 
he helped the girl into the rig, sat beside 
her and spoke to the driver. "Go slow, Tip. 
All right.” The escort formed a double line 
around the rig and they started down the 
street. 

That was the signal for which the town 
waited. No sooner had the rig started off 
than a hundred guns spoke and a rocketing 
roar beat against the building sides and 
purple lights danced and veered in the 
shadows. The ancient, shrill yell of cattle 
land swelled, died and swelled again; horses 
reared, riders raced headlong through the 
confusion. The girl laughed. "Will, I love 
them all!” 

"They’re good boys,” said Will Drum 
gravely. He saw a grim face flash by him 
—one of his partisans patrolling. Of a 
sudden he took the lap robe, folded it 
thrice and tucked it behind the girl’s back. 
"Lean forward, Kit. It’s a hard seat.” 

"But we’ve only got a hundred yards to 
go, Will.” 

"Comfort is comfort, even for a hundred 
yards,” he murmured. The bulk of the robe 
placed her forward in the seat; Will Drum 
leaned back and a kind of set intensity took 
hold of his bronzed features. He looked to 
right and left and thereafter kept his glance 
ahead. The lights of the Palace swirled 
around them, harness gear shimmered and 
once more the guns sent a fanfaronade to¬ 
ward the sky. The lodge hall was directly 
ahead. Will Drum flung a swift phrase to 
one of the escort. "Keep it up, keep the 
guns goin’!” There was little need for this 
injunction; every weapon in town added to 
the chorus until the ears rang with the con¬ 
cussion of it. 

Will Drum turned his head ever so 
slightly, like a man listening. 

Through and above the tumbling deton¬ 
ations of sound he heard that particular 
echo for which he had been listening and 
from the corner of his vision he saw a sol¬ 
itary flash high up in a building window. 
There was a short, muffled cry; Horrell men 
stirred along the sidewalks and the mem¬ 
bers of the escort bunched in more closely. 
Will Drum drew a deeper breath and 
fastened his eyes to the assembled Horrells 
by the lodge door. Sam Horrell stood fore¬ 


most, his burly head bent in advance of his 
shoulders, turbulence boiling in his black 
eyes. 

The rig drew abreast the door and 
stopped. Will Drum stepped down and 
gave his hand to the girl. Sam Horrell 
bowed toward her and for the moment his 
face was hidden from the crowd. 

"Well, Sam,” drawled Will Drum, "I 
see you’re waitin’ to welcome us. That’s 
plumb nice of you, Sam.” 

S AM HORRELL’S head rose. His hat 
came off and he smiled toward the both 
of them with perfect courtesy. "May it be 
a long life an’ a happy one, which is the 
wish o’ me and all my men.” 

The girl smiled; Will Drum returned the 
felicitations with equal courtesy and so they 
stood for an instant, watching each other 
with outward politeness while the tide rips 
of intrigue swirled around them. Inside the 
hall the guitar players struck a tune. Will 
Drum nodded to the girl and they passed 
in, leaving the escort sitting silent and 
watchful and still a-saddle. Sam Horrell 
turned and presently was lost in the shad¬ 
ows. 

He ducked through an alley and came 
upon the back entrance of the New York 
hardware store, an area cloaked in dark¬ 
ness. Somebody moved uneasily in front of 
him, challenged him. 

"What the hell happened?” snapped 
Horrell. 

"Oh, you, huh? They’re a-bringin’ Ari¬ 
zona down. He never got in a shot, Sam. 
Well, he fired, but it went way wild. Some¬ 
body put a bullet in his chest from acrost 
the street while all that yellin’ was a-goin’ 
on. Dead.” 

Boots groaned along the back stairway, 
voices murmured. 

"Easy. All clear outside?” 

"Come on,” growled Horrell. "He’s fin¬ 
ished?” 

"In the heart. By God, le’s go clean 'em 
out now! Ain’t it time? They can’t get off 
with that. Not by a damn sight!” 

"Shut up!” muttered Horrell. "This is 
buried, see? Not a word of it goes out. 
You boys get him dear of town. Take him 
to the ranch. Get him under the ground be¬ 
fore daylight. Arizona—why, he was my 
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best man. Damn you fools, quit parleyin’! 
Get him out! No more war talk outen you. 
We got to put a good face on this. Some¬ 
thin’ went wrong.” 

"Is Will Drum runnin’ this country?” 
broke in a voice angrily. 

“Tonight I guess he is,” said Horrell. 
“Wish I knew how he discovered this. 
Arizona—we’ll see about it later. Get him 
out of town. And the first man that talks 
I’ll kill!” 

T HEY moved off with the dead Tracy. 

Horrell retraced his way toward the 
dance hall. And presently, from a near 
covert, Hackamore Weaver emerged and 
likewise went toward the hall. He ambled 
casually into the place, blinking his eyes 
against the light, and made for his chief. 
Kit smiled at him. "We have missed you, 
Hackamore. Where have you kept your¬ 
self?” 

"Had a chore,” said Hackamore. "If I 
had any nerve I’d kiss the bride.” 

Drum and Weaver grinned at each other. 
Sam Horrell cruised across the floor. "I 
believe I claim the first dance, Miz Drum. 
Want to put in a word before the rush 
starts. That agreeable, Will?” 

Will Drum nodded and Sam Horrell led 
her away. Hackamore spoke from the cor¬ 
ner of his mouth, seeming to watch the 
dancers. 

"I got him, Will. But how did you know 
he’d be up above the hardware store, any¬ 
how? An’ how’d you know I should cache 
myself right opposite an’ wait for him to 
shoot?” 

Will Drum wiped a film of sweat from 
his forehead. "It’s something I never want 
to do again, Hackamore. But I gave her 
my word there’d be no gun play to spoil her 
weddin’. I had to keep it somehow. She 
won’t ever find out. Hackamore, you’re the 
only man ever I'd trust with a chore like 
that.” 

"Yeah, but how did you know?” per¬ 
sisted Hackamore. 

"Sam Horrell gave himself away. You 
know that habit of writin’ an’ drawin’ on 
paper while he talks? It gave him away. 


He told me this mornin’ he meant to be 
peaceful. But he had another idea in the 
back of his head an’ he scribbled it down 
on paper, not realizin’ he did it I sorter 
caught on, but I wasn’t sure. That’s why I 
had yew go look in his office to see what 
you could find. He gave himself away on 
that second sheet of paper you brought me, 
too.” 

"You don’t mean to say he deliberately 
wrote what he aimed to do?” protested 
Hackamore. "He ain’t that foolish.” 

"On both those pieces of paper was a lot 
of flourishes,” explained Will Drum, watch¬ 
ing his wife move across the floor. "And 
every once in a while there was a couple of 
letters thrown in for good measure. Those 
letters gave his scheme away. Ever be 
talkin’ to somebody, Hackamore, and at the 
same time scribble on paper or draw figgers 
in the sand? Lots of times what you’re ac¬ 
tually thinkin’ gets into those figgers an’ 
you don’t realize it. Same with Sam Hor¬ 
rell.” 

"What were said letters?” 

"N Y,” said Will Drum. "What else 
could that mean than the New York store? 
And if he was plannin’ on ambushin’ me in 
town—which I knew he was—why not 
somewhere about that store. So I cached 
you across the way. And it worked.” 

Sam Horrell came back with the new 
Mrs. Drum and left her with a profound 
bow, threading off through the couples. She 
watched him go. "How pleasant a man he 
can be when he is in the humor. It seems 
to me he is trying to be agreeable to you, 
Will.” 

Drum and Hackamore exchanged 
glances. "He’s got to be—tonight," said 
Will. "Maybe not tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow—but tonight.” 

The music went on. Outside the sheriff’s 
self-elected escort loitered, waiting for an 
issue that had come and passed without 
their knowledge. Horrell men drifted 
through the darkness, waiting for a word 
that failed to arrive. Intrigue stalked the 
streets of this town, but tonight Will Drum 
had enforced a truce for the sake of his 
bride. 




No Tales Are More Fascinating 
Than Those Provokingly 
Insoluble Ones of 
Lost Ships 


Ships That Pass 


By FRANK J. LEAHY 


T HIS is the story that Jerry 
Quade told me as I sat with 
him on the foredeck hatch of 
the rusty, dusty old freighter 
homing from the islands. We 
had bought our passage in her together 
somewhat by chance, for, although we were 
old friends, our trails for the past several 
years had been widely forked. Time now 
hung heavy upon us, and because Jerry is a 
man of many novel adventures, some of 
which he can, upon occasion, be prompted 
to relate, and because, of a sudden, I saw, 


off our port bow, moving amid constella¬ 
tions that reached right down to the sea, the 
lights of a passing ship, I murmured, as a 
possible prod: " 'Ships that pass in the 
night.’ ” 

He nodded, without word, his ear, like 
my own, bent to catch the throbbing song 
of engines in that far ship. His attention to 
her, and a certain something I saw in his 
eyes, roused me out of lethargy to further 
pursue my point: "You’ve been around, 
Jerry—to what conclusion have you come 
regarding these tales that've been dished 
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out to us about mystery ships that’ve ap¬ 
peared here and there, off and on, now and 
again?” 

"They’re all true,” replied Jerry with 
positiveness, and he glanced at me with 
eyes defying argument. "Which one,” he 
asked, "have you in mind?” 

"Oh, I don’t know.” And I cogitated. 
“Say the Marie Celeste.” 

We discussed her at length. The Marie 
Celeste, Captain Briggs, had, in November, 
1872, sailed from New York for Genoa 
with a cargo of alcohol. In December, she, 
with all sail set, was hailed by a passing 
barkentine off the coast of Portugal. There 
was no answer. A party put off in a boat 
from the barkentine and bearded the Marie. 
There was no one aboard, though not a 
small boat was missing. There was no 
sign of their having been a struggle, no 
evidence of fever; everything was ship¬ 
shape, and there was even a meal set on the 
captain’s table, untouched. She was towed 
into port, and from then on conjecture as to 
what had taken off her crew ran rife along 
the waterfronts of the world. 

"The Marie Celeste had come upon a 
fever-stricken derelict,” Jerry explained. 
"Upon boarding it, with the intention of 
scuttling it as a menace to navigation, 
thirty-five hundred English pounds in gold 
and silver were found in the safe by Cap’n 
Briggs and his party—and at once tempta¬ 
tion overcame them to take that money and 
make no report of it. But before they could 
carry out the plan, another ship spoke them 
and passed on. That meant that their posi¬ 
tion would be reported, so, still clinging to 
the temptation, they made another plan, 
which was intended to mystify the world 
and throw off any investigators. They trans¬ 
ferred provisions and sails from the Marie’s 
boats to those of the derelict, painted a fic¬ 
titious name on the derelict’s boats, and in 
them, with their booty, deserted the Marie 
and scuttled the derelict. The last man of 
the lot to die—not so long ago—made a 
death-bed confession to all this. Now, what 
else do you want to know?” 

«"VT7ELL,” I said, "there was the French 

VV bark Emilie Galline. Remember 
about her? She was rounding the Horn, 
homing from New Caledonia, when she 


passed a mountain-sized berg, on the crest 
of which was perched a three-masted 
schooner, partly dismasted, but otherwise 
intact and with all her boats on the booms. 
How did she get there?” 

"If you’ve never rounded the Horn,” 
growled Jerry, "you wouldn’t know. That’s 
country where the wind blows, mister— 
half the winds of the earth—the Pampero 
from Chile, the Rebojo from Argentine, 
the Polar snow-driver, and the currents 
from the equator which pass over the 
trades. They all meet at the Horn, and 
they make ocean gulfs and mountain tops 
of the waves. That the three-master was 
tossed on top of the berg is no mystery. The 
mystery is why she wasn’t blown off again. 
Anything else?” 

"Oh, I guess you know all the answers, 
Jerry,” I admitted, still trying to draw him 
out, "but, as a last shot, tell me, don’t you 
think that’s a kind of fairy tale they’re con¬ 
cocting about that DeBraak? She’s that Brit¬ 
ish sloop of war, you know, which is 
known to have sunk, with all hands, in a 
storm, off Cape Henlopen, back in the 
eighteenth century. She had in tow a Span¬ 
ish galleon, the La Platte, which had loot 
aboard, in jewels and pieces-of-eight, val¬ 
ued at ten million dollars. Now what’s hap¬ 
pened but some treasure-hunting birds have 
notified the Foreign and Domestic Com¬ 
merce office they’re going to attempt to sal¬ 
vage the wrecks. As if anybody knew just 
where the DeBraak and the La Platte went 
down! That’s a kick! And as if there’d be 
anything left of them now, even if they did 
know!” 

"They know, all right,” argued Jerry, 
just as I’d had a hunch he would. "And the 
wrecks are pretty much intact, besides. A 
pal o’ mine was one of the divers of the 
party that started this rumor and move¬ 
ment. He himself brought up out of the 
slime of Delaware Bay, off the fishing vil¬ 
lage of Lewes, bits of teak and some hand- 
wrought copper spikes. And when turned 
over to experts, these were declared as hav¬ 
ing been fittings of the DeBraak. So there 
you have it. 

"And,” he went on hurriedly, and I saw 
now that he’d reached the proper temper of 
the raconteur, "that brings me down to a 
little yam of my own—since we’re on the 
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subject of ships that pass, mystery ships, 
lost ships with treasure in them. That’s if 
you want to hear it?” 

"You know me,” I reminded him. 

He nodded, his eyes fixed upon those 
running lights out in the darkness. He was 
silent for a long moment, as if gathering 
together the particulars of what troubled 
him; nor did he go on until the outline of 
the passing ship melted. Then it was to 
ask: 

"Did you ever hear of the Jeanine—?” 

"The Jeanine,” I inquired. "The ]ean- 
ine what?” 

"I don’t know,” said Jerry. "That’s the 
hell of it, I don't know. She was a ship 
that passed, that’s all I can say. She—but 
here's the whole story: 

“T WAS pearling off the coast of Borneo. 

i- It wasn’t exactly a new racket with 
me. Shark Bay, the Gulf of Manaar, the East 
Coast of Africa, the Persian Gulf, the atolls 
of Paumotu, I’d tried ’em all. And had 
variable luck. And, this day, I was ambling 
along the bottom, through crystal-clear 
Borneo coast water, looking for pearl- 
oysters. The water was about twenty fath¬ 
oms deep, which was deep enough, 
considering that I was in a self-contained 
dress—that is, you know, one in which a 
diver’s not dependent on topside air, but 
one equipped with a knapsack in which is 
a steel cylinder containing compressed oxy¬ 
gen, and a chamber containing caustic soda; 
my air being constantly regenerated as I 
breathed through a respiratory tube which 
I held between my teeth by its rubber 
mouthpiece. It was a handy dress, allowing 
me as great a depth as thirty-five fathoms, 
and not restricting my movements no mat¬ 
ter how far away from the mothering boat, 
topside, I might care to roam. In fact, this 
day, I’d strayed maybe a hundred yards 
from my weighted descending line—to 
which, understand, I had one end of a light 
line fastened, the other to my belt, so I 
wouldn’t get lost—when this certain thing 
I’m trying to tell you about started to hap¬ 
pen.” 

"I get you,” I nodded. 

"Well, I had just stooped over when I 
felt a sudden yank at my belt. It was that 
attached line, and it had jerked to tautness 


to pull me right off balance backwards. My 
feet shot out into space and my helmet 
thumped the bottom and my breastplate 
came near to choking me. Stunned? I 
was scared stiff. I didn’t know what was 
happening—except that I was being hauled 
through the water like a trailing sounding 
lead. I flailed my arms about me, trying to 
grasp something. But there was nothing to 
grasp. Not even the proverbial straw—” 

He stopped, thought a bit, snorted, and I 
saw that he was having a job of it to hold 
to straight narrative. 

"When I’d been dragged about a couple 
of hundred feet,” he went on, "my brain 
began to function. You know how your 
wits play you tricks, go cold dead on you at 
a moment when you need them most, and 
then suddenly revive to slap you in the face 
with a picture of the hell of a fix you’re in? 
Well, numb with fear though I was, I man¬ 
aged to fight up through it, and then I did 
the first thing that occurred to me. I pawed 
at my bek for my knife. 'I can’t be any 
worse off for cutting myself adrift,’ I said 
to myself. And I did what contortions I 
could to slash at that line that had me in 
tow. It was a job, but I cut through at last 
—and dropped. Uh! I can still feel the 
shock of that thump.” 

“I can imagine,” I sympathized. 

J ERRY looked around at me sharply; and 
away again. 

"Then, for the first time, I sized up the 
situation. I had cut myself loose from the 
topside world, if ever a diver had. Down 
in twenty fathoms, three-odd miles off the 
Borneo coast, and my boat somewhere 
gone. You may believe I began to feel 
funny inside. I sat where I’d been dropped, 
looking out through my faceplate at the 
prospect—a gloomy one at best. No sun¬ 
light in the water. It was gray, and my 
dumb consciousness finally began to won¬ 
der about this. And suddenly there was a 
flash of light. No sound, of course, just the 
flash. Then another one, then a series of 
them. And a far and far away rumble, as of 
thunder. And then I came to my senses. 
There was a squall running down the sea. 
It couldn’t have been worse than a squall, 
for I remembered tire barometer had been 
at high register just before I’d gone over 
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the side. It was a squall, then, that had done 
things to my boat—a small tops’l schooner. 
She’d been tom off her moorings and 
since I didn’t have any telephone or hose 
connections, my tenders hadn’t had any way 
of warning me. 

"So there I was. It looked ghastly and 
glowering above me. I climbed to my feet, 
all the while looking up—you understand 
it’s the only direction a fouled or hung-up 
or lost diver can look—and there I waited. 
How long I waited is hard to say but I 
estimate it at several million years. What 
else could I do?” 

"You could have blown yourself to the 
surface,” I offered. 

Jerry Quade turned upon me with a sud¬ 
den anger, made a hair-pulling gesture of 
impatience with his hands. 

"Now there you go!” he cried. "You’re 
just like all the rest I’ve told this story to— 
blow myself to the surface! Well, I’d like 
to see the man who’d do that little thing in 
like circumstances and live to tell about it. 
Hell’s angels!” 

"Go on,” I urged. "I’m sorry. What did 
you do?” 

"First I pushed all thought of blowing 
myself to the surface out of mind. Oh, I 
had the desire, all right. But I also had 
some common sense—if I do say it—and 
I’m the living proof of it. The boat was 
gone. How far gone, I couldn’t tell—only 
that if a squall had her in hand, she’d have 
a time of it rounding to and working back 
to my water. Water in no way marked. 

“ A ND that being so, what kind of a 
Ti Chinaman’s chance would I have 
had if I’d released all my reserve air into 
my dress and found, upon coming to the 
surface, that my boat was nowhere in sight 
of me? Nor any of the boats which must 
have fled before the squall from fishing 
grounds to sheltered waters? I ask you! I’d 
have given myself five minutes to suffocate 
in air no longer being regenerated. That, 
or only one-half of one minute to drown 
if I dared to open my faceplate. And then 
you talk about—! But what did I do, you 
ask? I’ll tell you. I started out to walk 
ashore.” 

^Walk—!” I blurted. 

"That's what I said,” held Jerry grimly. 


"Walk. One foot after the other, you know. 
Only it wasn’t as easy as that. I was lead- 
weighted and under pressure and breath¬ 
ing air that wasn’t altogether sweet—but 
which were the least of my troubles. Direc¬ 
tion was what stumped me. Down under, it 
all looks the same. What started me off in 
the direction I took, though, was sight of a 
queer-shaped coral tree I’d passed when 
I’d first descended, and I was sure it leaned 
coastward. 

"I say coastward, but I mean, actually, a 
reef that extended out from the coast—a 
great crooked finger of a coral reef that 
couldn’t have been more than a half mile 
distant from where I was. If that queer¬ 
shaped tree I speak of had been hung with 
a marker reading 'Warning! Go no further! 
Danger ahead!’ it wouldn’t have fazed me, 
for I had to do something. 

"I started out on impulse, and, in desper¬ 
ation, because there could be no turning 
back, I kept on. I tried not to be afraid. I 
said to myself, ’You went down to a sunken 
liner once. She was six hundred feet long. 
You landed on the bottom, under her 
counter, and, because the topside wanted a 
report from you on her condition, you 
walked the length of her to her bow. Along 
a slimy, oozy floor, too. Six hundred feet. 
And you walked aft along her other side. 
Totaling twelve hundred feet—close to a 
quarter of a mile. Double that—maybe a 
little more—three thousand feet—’ And I 
quit thinking along those lines else I get 
sick with fear that I couldn’t make it. But 
I didn’t quit plodding on. How could I, 
once I’d started? What else was there for 
me to do than keep on?” 

It was a question probing for an answer, 
as did Jerry’s questioning eyes, but I could 
only shake my head, dumbly. 

«T KNOW what you’re thinking,” he 

-I- continued, “that I was a fool, that I 
should have blown myself to the surface, 
even then. But I wish you could have been 
in my shoes and seen things as I saw them 
—the squall still squalling on top, the 
water murky below, but safer for me than 
on top, and my boat maybe miles away or 
piled up on the reef. Blow myself up—! 

"But, anyway, after I’d trudged four or 
five hundred feet or so along the hard- 
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packed, sandy bottom, my hope did start 
to fail me. Reason enough. Imagine your¬ 
self in diving armor on the floor of the sea, 
picking a blind trail through submarine 
trees, clusters of flowering coral, and 
clumps of ghostly sea foliage. There was 
no such thing as holding to a straight line, 
even if I'd been sure of my direction— 
which I wasn’t. I might have been traveling 
in a circle, and I don’t know to this day that 
I wasn’t. 

"No, I’ll take that back. I was getting 
somewhere, all right, but not closer to the 
reef. I knew that for I could feel the pres¬ 
sure building up around me. I was getting 
into deeper water. Deeper water meant that 
I was walking away from the coast. Imag¬ 
ine it! I thought it might be my imagina¬ 
tion, stirred by my creeping weariness. I 
hoped so. And kept on—changing direc¬ 
tion, however, to rectify any error in judg¬ 
ment I might have made. Kept on, mind 
you, till the water suddenly brightened 
again in the sun. The squall had passed, 
just as suddenly as it had swept up. I 
thanked God for that, though I don’t know 
why. What the hell difference could it pos¬ 
sibly have made to me, after what time and 
mileage had slipped by me, whether the 
weather was fair or dirty? 

a OUT the sun did make a difference too. 

-D I might as well admit it. It lighted 
my way, made the going less rough, 
warmed up my courage a bit, but it also 
showed me swimming things I always try 
to avoid looking at right in the face. Some 
harmless enough, but repulsive to my sense 
of delicacy. And coral seas are alive with 
them. This sea was. Red and purple and 
green snakes, now and then a conger-eel, 
and plenty of creeping nautili. 

"Always plenty of bluefish, too, running 
round and round the trees, and here and 
there among them, biting them on the nape 
of the neck, darted three- and four-foot 
parrot-beaked squid. My biggest scare came 
when a sudden shadow was cast over me 
and I ducked as a huge sea ray glided down 
over me and planked itself right on the 
bottom in front of me—and I actually 
believe I covered the next fifty feet on the 
run, in nothing flat. In which direction, I 
didn't know, but here’s the thing—if it 
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hadn’t been for that ray scaring the wits out 
of me, this story might never have been 
told. For what I saw when at last I felt my¬ 
self out of sight of that giant ray startled 
me almost to the degree the ray had. 

"I thought I might be seeing things, for, 
remember, I’d traveled far, and my bones 
ached, and I was dizzy in the head, and 
there was a fuzzy taste in my mouth, and I 
wanted more than anything else to just lie 
down and cry. You see, I’d come to believe 
by then that my case was indeed hopeless. 
I’d even come to the point of thinking in 
terms of blowing myself to the surface, 
empty as that might be of salvation. 

"I was sick inside, I was thirsty, I was 
seeing stars, I was staggering like a drunken 
man. Yet it wasn’t my physical but my men¬ 
tal condition that was getting me down. I 
was lost, I knew it. I was a fool, I knew 
that also—attempting to walk to that reef! 
I was ready to give up the ghost, I tell you, 
when I saw this apparition. Apparition, I 
said. And guess what—oh, you wouldn’t 
in a million years—it was a passing ship!’’ 

J ERRY was really telling a story now. He 
paused for a brief instant, looking afar 
through the moonlight, yet, I suspect, see¬ 
ing nothing but the vista of memory. 

"A ship?” I asked impatiently, "You 
mean on top?” 

"On top, your grandmother!” he shot 
back. "Right down there on the sea floor. 
And don’t be picturing it as a submarine 
either. For it wasn’t. I’d come to water 
wherein the coral growths were thinner, 
and the sandy floor as smooth as where 
slippered feet tinkle round a ballroom. It 
was deeper water, by maybe ten fathoms, 
than at my starting point—I could tell that 
by the weight of sea on my shoulders. And 
through it, this ship—a windjammer—was 
snidding along—” He broke off suddenly 
to seize my arm and glare into my face 
from under scowling brows. "If you’re 
laughing at me, if you think I’m lying, 
why, damn me, I’ll—” 

“Go on,” I told him. "She was doing 
what?” 

"She was scudding along,” he insisted. 
His fingers were still fast on my arm, but 
he relaxed in a moment and went on, in a 
dull, flat tone: "Sounds silly, doesn’t it? 
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You can’t believe it. Well, I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve it either for a minute. I imagined it 
■was some delirious trick of memory in my 
head—as of a windbag of my own some¬ 
where up there on top—but it wasn’t that. 
It was a real ship, scudding—no, not scud¬ 
ding, I don’t mean that, of course; I mean 
slipping along—a little on her starboard 
keel, at a clip that was hardly noticeable to 
the eye. In fact, after I’d assured myself 
that she was a ship, I decided I must be 
wrong about her moving. 

"But I changed back to my original deci¬ 
sion once I hurried towards her—she’d 
been about fifty feet away—and I knew 
why she was moving. She was in a current; 
in a river in the ocean. She was being 
pushed along with the stream in the direc¬ 
tion of its course. And so was I! I tried to 
brace myself against the flow, but no use. It 
had me backing up as I stared at the ship 
from under her bows. Under the lee of 
them, I had some shelter from the current, 
so I kept pace with her. 

“TYON’T ask me why, for I have no an- 
xJ swer. She just fascinated me. She 
was a ship with spars at the end of my 
street. We were two abandoned wayfarers. 
The current had, no doubt, veered out of its 
course, as oceanic streams will, and swept 
her out of her grave somewhere and taken 
her along—down my street wherein there 
were no stars; none that I could see—but 
her. So why should I have run from her? 
Even if I could—which I couldn’t. Not 
then; not from that ship. 

"Talk about your ships that pass! Never 
did one of such rare beauty pass a microbe 
of a man, day or night. She was a dream 
ship. Maybe you can’t imagine a sunken 
hulk having any of the characteristics of a 
figure in a dream, but seeing is believing. I 
saw her. I drank her in, every dimension of 
her—particularly the detail of that figure¬ 
head of hers under which I walked. The 
figure of Mary and the Child. 

"Under the bowsprit the cutwater pro¬ 
jected in a long, sharp curve like a crescent. 
At the top of the cutwater, and on either 
side of the feet of the Virgin, were two 
kneeling angels, with folded wings, their 
backs against the stem, their hands holding 
spy-glasses to their eyes. And just abaft the 


hawse-hole, starboard side, was the one 
word in raised letters, 'Jeanne.’ 

"There was more to the name, but it 
wasn’t distinguishable. Port side the name 
was obliterated entirely. I shouldn’t have 
cared, but somehow I did. Visualize a lost 
dog trotting alongside a tattered tramp, 
eyes upraised to him, earnestly searching 
out his face. 

"Yet she wasn’t tattered, that ship. Well, 
yes she was too, considering her as a wreck. 
Her masts were jagged stumps, her seams 
were parted, and there was a gaping hole in 
her waist that showed the dismal gloom 
within. Braces and portions of her shrouds 
trailed over her bulwarks like— But the 
beauty of her shone through those natural 
consequences of shipwreck. Shone, mind 
you, for the topside sun was on the water, 
and in the water, and it lighted those 
depths to show me her from her still-stand¬ 
ing flying-jib boom to her taffrail. 

"Had she been nothing but rotten plank¬ 
ing, perhaps she wouldn’t have shown, but 
she was a hulk clothed in mail and finery. 
Her mail, all along her hull and up her 
masts, was a covering of shells—black and 
white and all color shells. And her finery, 
tinting the mail in its hollows and crevices, 
on her deck houses and up and down her 
standing rigging, was moss and sea-wrack. 
In the blue water she reflected a rainbow of 
lights and shadows, which were emphasized 
by her movement through that water. That’s 
why, to me, she was a dream ship. 

"She was weird and spectral, and if my 
wits hadn’t been so full of many other wor¬ 
ries at the time, I might have puzzled that 
she could slip along, even in that current 
where submarine growths were scattered, 
without striking some. permanent barrier. 
But the river held her fast on her course 
and within its boundaries—wherever she 
might be bound. 

"And then, suddenly, as I kept pace with 
her—like a fool, if you must—I thought of 
something. Something to do with my salva¬ 
tion. 

" ‘Why,’ I asked myself, 'can’t I ride 
this thing? She might be going my way. She 
might be washed up on the Borneo beach.’ 
So I di—” 

He broke off again at what he must 
have glimpsed in my face of incredulity 
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and considered me with a look of exasper¬ 
ation. 

"What the hell!” He made an empty, 
weary gesture with his hands. "I had an 
idea you wouldn’t believe me when I 
started. You’re like all the rest—so damn’ 
smug you can’t even imagine anything 
that’s not down in black and white in the 
Sunday psalm book and the municipal 
budget. When I say to you that I saw that 
ship as a means to an end—a happier means 
than walking—you look at me as if you 
think I’m telling you a fairy story. When I 
say to you, though, that I did climb aboard 
that wreck of a ship, don’t you grin—I’m 
telling you, don’t you do it. I swarmed up 
a trailing shroud and over the starboard 
bulwark to the main deck. And there I 
stood for a moment, half expecting to hear 
a shout from the top of the poop ladder, 
'Hey, you, who’n hell invited you aboard?’ 
You know the way a man feels— But 
what’s the use of putting it to you? 

"Anyway, once on board, I somehow 
didn’t feel as alone as down on the sea¬ 
floor. This was something like old times, 
I thought. A ship under me, and she was 
somewhere bound—I hoped toward shal¬ 
lower water, or toward water where fishing 
craft swarmed on top. At her snail-pace, 
though could I last out the voyage? 'How 
long have I been down under?’ I asked my¬ 
self, and then and there, bang! Fear struck 
at me again. 

"Groping up through it, I stood trying 
to figure things out rationally. I’d been 
down about fifteen minutes when my boat 
had slipped her anchors and hauled me off 
my feet, I’d waited several minutes after 
slashing that tow line before striking out 
for the reef, and it had taken me about 
an hour to arrive where I stood on deck 
there. An hour and a half, all told. And 
what was an hour and a half? I’d been 
down as long as three and four hours on 
other dives, in ten to twenty fathoms of 
water. This was twenty—twenty-five—pos¬ 
sibly thirty fathoms. 

"I hoped no more. Thirty-five was the 
limit in such a dress as I was in. I was tak¬ 
ing care of a pound of pressure to each of 
the two thousand or so square inches of 
surface on my body for every two feet I 
was down. It was a load to carry, and there 
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was a time coming—soon, chances were— 
when I’d sink under it—maybe! 

"I looked at the sun-lighted water above 
and around me and I cursed the insane 
thought that had taken me away from my 
descending point. I might have known the 
squall would blow itself out shortly, as 
most squalls do. As this one had. The sea 
was serene on top now, and, most likely, 
my boat was lying to on the spot where 
they’d lowered me. I was the only diver in 
the layout, but they were probably looking 
for me with a water glass or sending naked 
diving boys over to try and spot my prone 
body. But where was I at the time? I hadn : 
very much of an idea. Perhaps close to . 
quarter of a mile distant from my boar. 
Maybe more than that—how could I tel!, 
with the hulk under me slipping along in 
that current like a ghost in a graveyard? 

"I still had the recourse of blowing my¬ 
self to the surface, but it still appeared to 
me certain suicide. Yet, what was to become 
of me otherwise? I was doing nothing to 
save myself. Only standing on a moving 
wreck of a ship, hoping to be wafted close 
to shore. Tch! But, I tell you, in spite of 
such a wild idea, I wasn’t doing bad at that. 
I was still alive, and that counted. I hadn't 
laid myself down when deserted and cried 
—and died. Had I blown myself to the 
surface, I would have died the sudden 
death of suffocation in a buoyant dress, or 
that of drowning, with an open faceplate, 
on the bottom. 

"I’d started off on a fool’s errand, yes, 
but what had I found en route? A ship. A 
derelict like myself. A ship I’d never have 
seen otherwise. One, in fact, the like of 
which I’d never seen before. She was of an 
ancient model, a kind of craft which ap¬ 
peared to have done service in the navy— 
though I couldn’t say which navy. I judged 
her to be about a hundred and twenty-five 
feet in length, with about a thirty-foot 
beam. Net tonnage, say, about three-fifty. 
She was well built, like a peaceable mer¬ 
chantman, but here’s the thing—through a 
wide breach in her deck I espied a mounted 
gun. A carronade, if I know anything about 
ordnance; a stubby, heavy-caliber, short- 
range gun. She’d been built to fight, then, 
if necessary. In that way, she’d had both 
strength and cunning. 
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"Her peaceable appearance from without 
camouflaged guns housed with their muzzles 
braced against closed port holes. That meant 
she’d been intended for surprise and am¬ 
bush. She was something of a frigate, al¬ 
though her mizzenmast looked as though it 
had been short and built for a fore-and-aft 
rig. And it suddenly occurred to me she’d 
been a pirate ship, and I didn’t have to 
strain myself to picture, at her truck or at 
her monkey-gaff, the Jolly Roger fluttering 
—Well, you know what I mean. 

"I wasn’t thrilled. No, I’m not trying 
to tell you anything like that. Two hours 
before, maybe yes—while scratching around 
for pearl-oysters, to come upon an ancient 
pirate ship, I’d have tingled to my toes like 
a boy with a new pop-gun—but now, stand¬ 
ing aboard, with my back braced against the 
bulwark, I could see her only as a hearse 
fetching me to the graveyard. She was still 
moving. I could feel the grinding of her 
incrusted keel quivering the slimy deck un¬ 
der me. Now and then she gave a jolt as 
she encountered a hump of coral and 
glanced off. 

"Talk about Kipling’s 'Strange Ride’! 
Mine was making of that one a mere sight¬ 
seeing trip through the suburbs. I was alone, 
if ever a man was. I was threatened with 
being crushed into powder once the Jeanine 
So-and-so slipped into deeper water—if that 
happened to be the way she was headed. I 
was the prey of any man-eating monster 
that might chance along to investigate what 
was under my diving armor. I was just in a 
hell of a.fix, on board or overboard. There 
was but one spark of hope in my smolder¬ 
ing wits; that is, that my crew, somewhere 
up on top, would, in cruising along, sight 
me and the ship under me through a water 
glass. 

“XTO, I’LL say there was still another 

-Lx hope in my head; that I might find 
a lifebuoy or a life-raft or a piece of buoyant 
wreckage with which I might blow myself 
to the surface, and on which I might hang 
or float after I’d opened my faceplate. 

"This hope popped in my head like the 
bursting of a paper bag in a hurricane— 
without much noise, you understand—for, 
as I started off along the deck in search of 
this buoyant something, the hope died 


a-borning. The ship hadn’t held together 
as she had, for a hundred and more years, 
on the bottom of the sea, without a reason. 
Her armor of shells not only incrusted her 
outer hull, it carpeted her decks and her 
bulwarks and her hatches and her houses 
and her gear and her rails and her every¬ 
thing. Stumps of masts, coamings, ratlines, 
yards, boats, davits, all were the same. 

"And the marine vegetation growing out 
of the shells gave evidence that the mail 
was perhaps inches thick. It was an armor 
that made her as solid as if she were steel- 
plated. It was what prevented her from 
being wounded as she drifted and bumped 
on her steady way through that current. God 
only knows how far she had come. Maybe 
from a thousand feet down in the China 
Sea, or the Sulu Sea, or the Java Sea, or any 
sea you can name. Who was I, then, to pick 
her apart—a ship that had lived for a cen¬ 
tury and more after she had died? 

"Oh, I tried, yes—pulled and pried at 
this projection and that—some of which, 
I might add, looked strangely human in 
form—but only had my fingers tom and 
my knife nicked on the glued-fast shells 
for my trouble. And, cursing her, as well 
as my luck—for the first time, now, mind 
you—I then and there lost all hope. I’d 
come a long ways, but my time was about 
due. I couldn’t kid myself about that any 
longer. My arms and legs were trembling, 
my heart was thumping in my chest, and 
I felt dizzy in the head. The pressure was 
squeezing the juice out of me, and I won¬ 
der now that it hadn’t long before. I was 
outward bound, I knew it, and I suddenly 
saw Old Lady Death grinning at me from 
her perch on the ratlines of the shrouds of 
the lower mainmast. 

"I tell you I did! She was there, and she 
was the most huge, the most hideous crea¬ 
ture I’d ever seen. I stared at her, and sud¬ 
denly she moved towards me. Talk about 
panic! I was petrified with fear. I didn’t 
want to die, I was afraid to die—in her 
slimy arms. I turned cold, turned to stone— 

"No, I’ll take that back. If I’d turned 
to stone, I couldn’t have moved. And I did 
move as the horrible creature came for me. 
I backed away, and I had the sudden, terri¬ 
fying sensation that I was hurtling into the 
next world as I fell off into space. I can’t 
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tell you just how I did feel at that moment. 
I know I screamed, even with that respira¬ 
tory mouthpiece between my teeth. I know 
I flailed my arms. I know I clawed the 
water. I know I dropped head downward 
till my helmet struck a bottom with a dull 
ring that made my ear-drums rattle. 

"As it turned out, that bottom was the 
deck below—the gun deck, you understand. 
I’d backed into that gaping hole in the main 
deck planking. I’d fallen not more than ten 
feet, but it had seemed like a hundred, and 
as I groped up through my panic and the 
hurt of my ear-drums, I scrambled to my 
feet, knife in hand, eyes upraised to that 
hole, every fiber of my being ready to cut 
the heart and gizzard out of that Old Lady 
Death. But I’d given her the slip, it seemed, 
for she was nowhere in sight. 

<< 'V7’OU’RE laughing, maybe. You think 

X I’m raving. But if you’d seen what 
I’d seen, you’d believe. What did I see? 
Well, I didn’t know—not exactly—except 
that it was a shapeless mass, with horrible 
eyes. And it was Death! It would have 
finished me, anyway, I knew that, and I 
know it still. And though I’d dropped out 
of her reach for the moment, I hadn’t seen 
the last of her. I’ll say I hadn’t. I knew 
she’d dog me, that I was marked out for 
her—like any man would be who’d bucked 
that pressure for upwards of two hours and 
entered a ship that was a fugitive from the 
grave. 

"Anyway, I was determined to give battle 
—in typical Jerry Quade fashion, if I do 
say it. I was still on my feet, and as long 
as a Quade is on his feet, there’s no telling 
what’s due to happen. There was no telling 
to me, I know that. I just stood there in 
that gun deck of the old ex-pirate of a ship 
and waited. I waited so long, in fact, that I 
said to myself, 'Well, sailor, let’s have you. 
You’ve got one thing left to do you haven’t 
yet tried—blow yourself to the surface and 
call it a day—and a lifetime.’ 

"But, the next instant, I changed my 
mind about attempting that little stunt. I 
stepped up directly beneath that mouth of 
a hole above me and reached a hand to 
inflate my dress—and something floated 
past my faceplate! Not just a common and 
ordinary Friday-for-supper fish, understand. 
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It was something else. Something that kind 
of caressed my helmet, gently but firmly— 
like the licking tongue of a hungry beast 
through a knothole. You may believe my 
blood ran cold. I retreated a pace and looked 
all around me; looked up. But couldn’t spot 
a thing in the gloom that wasn’t as it should 
be. 

"So I advanced again, trying to laugh at 
myself, determined to blow myself through 
that hole and to hell out of the ship, come 
what might of it. And once more I froze. 
For now I saw something. That hideous 
creature I’d named Old Lady Death had 
my way out blocked. She seemed to be 
squatted on her haunches at the edge of the 
hole, with her arms and legs reaching across. 

"She looked like a huge spider. I hadn’t 
noticed that fact before—only that she was 
shapeless and had diabolical eyes. Those 
eyes were fixed on me now—great big eyes, 
with no lids, that just stared, as if to hypno¬ 
tize me. They did hypnotize me—must have 
—for I couldn’t tear my own eyes away 
from them—not till she disengaged one of 
her arms from across the hole to shoot it 
down to grab me. Grab at me, I should say, 
for I fell back from it just in time to have 
it miss me by a hair. I kept on retreating— 
crawling, for I’d recoiled myself off balance 
—scampering as fast as I could away from 
that hole into the deeper darkness of that 
sheltered gun deck. 

"You know what that monstrosity was, 
don’t you? An octopus, that’s what. An 
eight-armed devil-fish—oh, I hadn’t counted 
the arms, no, but she was different from 
the ten-armed species. A great big, hump¬ 
backed, writhing, blood-sucking cuttlefish, 
and she had me imprisoned below decks in 
that wreck of a ship that was slipping, for 
all I knew, into hell. 

"I can’t even try to explain to you how 
I felt inside right then. I only know I was 
numb with fear and wanted to vomit. 
Thought of being devoured via the sucking 
cups of that scabulous beast was certainly 
the most desolating I’d had since being de¬ 
serted. I didn’t stop to curse myself for 
having blundered aboard this ambush of 
such nightmares. I might have known what 
a passenger list such a hulk would have, 
had I used my head. 

"The devil-fish had taken up its abode 
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on board. How many more were there of 
her terrible kind, or of worse kinds? Or 
had this one already devoured all competi¬ 
tion? It seemed likely enough, if her size 
meant anything. And there was an inkling 
of consolation in the hope. I might fight it 
out with one, but if there was a nest of 
them— But I was busy at the time running 
from the one I’d encountered—right along 
that gun deck—dark and sinister as it was 
—away from that hole. With that slimy 
creature after me, reaching out—” 

J ERRY broke off for a moment to think 
back, his eyes unseeing of me or any¬ 
thing. 

"Well, no,” he ran on, "she couldn’t 
have followed me, at that. It would have 
taken a better man than I was at the time 
—a better man than lives in this world at 
any time—to outdistance a thing that can 
crawl and can walk and swim and snatch 
what appeals to its appetitie out of the 
darkest corners. She had me imprisoned be¬ 
low decks, she must have known that, and 
she’d get around to me when she got around 
to me. Anyway, I’d regained my feet and 
stumbled for’ard along that slippery and 
shell-incrusted gun deck maybe twenty-five 
feet when I bumped into a bulkhead, and 
there I sank to my knees, just about washed 
up. 

"I tried not to close my eyes, though, 
for I knew if I once sank off I’d never come 
out of it. But I think I must have dozed, 
at that, with my eyes open. I remember I 
felt something biting at my bare hands— 
those miserable little tazaar, I think—and 
I shooed them away irritably. I climbed to 
my feet then and stood staring into the 
gloom, which was lighted only by several 
large cracks in the overhead. You'll think 
it was a nightmare I was having, sure 
enough, what I saw then—about ten feet 
away, inboard, standing amid some ghostly 
branches of green marine vegetation. 
You'll laugh, maybe, and say it was my 
nerves—won’t you?” 

”1 will not,” I promised. "What—” 
"Call this cargo hatch we’re sitting on 
the core of that gun deck,” he hurried on. 
"But these coamings rise a mere foot or so 
above the deck. If they were in that hulk, 
they would rise from the hold below to 


reach through the gun deck clear to the 
overhead, which was the main deck. In 
other words, the gun deck had been built 
around the hold, with the hatchway ex¬ 
tending through it like a square shaft. 

"Outboard of the port and starboard 
bulkheads were, of course, the guns, against 
their ports. For’ard and aft of the shaft 
were thwart-ship passageways. And in the 
for’ard passageway, with a patch of light 
filtering through the overhead upon it, 
was the half-discernible outline of a man 
against the bulkhead. He was incrusted 
with shells, like everything else aboard, 
and he stood, arms outstretched—as if 
crucified there. And he was glaring at me 
with two eyes as bright as mazdas.” 

Jerry hesitated there, shot me a fleet 
glance with eyes defying any word or look 
from me of unbelief. 

"I ought to have been prepared for any¬ 
thing in that drifting hulk,” he continued, 
"but this sight froze me even stiffer than 
had that of the devil of a devil-fish. I 
wanted to run, like a man would from a 
ghost in a cemetery, but I couldn’t muster 
up the strength. I swear I didn’t bat an eye¬ 
lid for a good minute—during which time 
the topside patch of light moved off that 
figure and left it in darkness—and then 
suddenly the figure moved. The eyes, any¬ 
way, for they were all of it I could see, and 
they shot away around the port corner of 
the shaft and disappeared. 

"Well, you wouldn’t think a man would 
look upon a ghost with any companionable 
feeling, would you? But I did at that mo¬ 
ment. I was a little off my head, I guess— 
no question about it—for I moved into that 
passageway in pursuit. I was so damned 
alone, you understand— But, coming 
abreast of the bulkhead against which the 
figure had stood, I reached out a hand to 
feel of the spot, and there I felt him—the 
bulge of him under those shells. 

"Talk about flesh creeping! Mine ran 
all over inside my dress—particularly when, 
at the same time, I espied the man’s eyes 
staring around the corner of the shaft at 
me—two pin-points of light in that dark¬ 
ness. 

"I was to determine later—upon seeing 
another like him, in the same crucified posi¬ 
tion, that the man must have been shackled 
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to the bulkhead; that he must have been a 
wrongdoer of the crew, or a poor devil made 
prisoner by piratical warfare. But the 
eyes—! Well, the eyes—and I’m not 
ashamed to confess I was dumb for not 
thinking of it before—were the lights of a 
scampfish—an electric ray—which had 
shone from the water level with the dead 
man’s eyes. I figured that out right while I 
was standing there, when the ray swam up 
and looked in at me through my faceplate. 
You may believe—while you’re believing 
the rest of it—that I reached up and slapped 
that ray right on the electric button for hav¬ 
ing made a fool of me to myself. 

"Sounds silly to you, maybe, but if you’d 
been in my shoes, you’d have seen things 
too. And there’d have been a lot of things 
you didn’t see in the dismal gloom of that 
hulk. It was what I didn’t—couldn’t—see 
that was pushing me off my mental equilib¬ 
rium. Crawling and swimming things that 
brushed against me. Once I felt what I was 
sure was a lamprey crawling around my leg, 
and I had a devil of a time kicking and 
tearing the eel-like thing off. 

"And then I ran. Oh, yes, I got out of 
that passageway quick enough. I floundered 
and groped my way down the port side of 
that gun deck—I’d come up the starboard 
—aft as far as I could go. There wasn’t 
another gaping hole in the deck, that side, 
however, through which I could blow my¬ 
self. Just cracks which let in the topside 
light and showed me the branches of coral 
and waving plants and slimy moss and 
shots of seaweed growing out of the un¬ 
ending armor of shells. And every shadow 
alive with such terrifying creatures as hide 
away and lay eggs in a hulk like that. 

"But, aft there, once I’d arrived, I ex¬ 
perienced a glimmer of new hope. And I 
needed it. Just let me stress the agony of 
my body and spirit which had been build¬ 
ing through my terror since falling below 
decks. I remember sweating like a fat Zan¬ 
zibar black. I was exhausted and trembling 
from head to foot, and I had to hang onto 
something always to keep from toppling. 
There was a pain in my knees so acute that 
it made me cry, while, at the same time, 
there was something—the pressure, of 
course—that made me laugh idiotically. All 
in all, it was only my terror that gave me 
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strength to keep going. It numbed me, you 
understand, to my physical ills at the time; 
it’s just a case of feeling each one of them 
now as I tell you about my groping through 
that darkness of despair. 

"Only one thing I realized clearly at the 
time: that I wanted to live, if only to die 
at once somewhere outside of that dismal 
hulk of a ship—out of reach of that octopus 
which was somewhere about watching aaid 
waiting to squeeze me out of my dress and 
into him. I saw myself, if I didn’t escape, 
a mute bulge on the deck, covered with 
shells, and with coral growths flowering out 
of my ears and eyes—like that second poor 
devil I could see aft there shackled to the 
bulkhead. 

"Had the devil-fish sucked them dry, and 
had the eels and tazaar and squid nibbled 
their flesh from their bones, before the 
shell-fish had crawled over them to bury 
them? I asked myself that, for their fate 
glared at me every time I paused, and fear 
of it prodded me on. To get out of that 
ship—that’s all I asked. Out to the cleaner 
sea-floor, where there was light and not the 
gloom of a grave swarming with sullen 
monstrosities. But, as I started to tell you, 
at the after end of that gun deck, a new 
hope sprang up in me. 

“rpHERE was a doorway opening aft out 

J- of the thwartship gun-deck passage¬ 
way into a passageway which, I judged, led 
into the main cabin. And if so, that meant 
to me that I might escape to the topside 
through the companionway. In so doing, I 
might give that devil-fish, hovering over 
the hole in the main deck, the slip. Anyway, 
it was worth a try, so I stepped out of the 
gun deck into that passageway—taking it 
very cautiously, straining my already weary 
eyes for sight of any other horrors that 
might be watching me come. 

"I’d taken about five steps, my hands 
outstretched to either bulkhead, when all 
of a sudden there was a drunken lurch of 
the ship. She must have struck a hill of 
coral or something, for she rolled over from 
her starboard to her port keel. It was such 
a shock to her that it knocked me off my 
feet and sent me sprawling through an open 
doorway into a room leading off the passage¬ 
way. At once a school of swimming things 
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I'd disturbed swarmed around and into me, 
but nothing seized me. 

"I’d rolled into a small room, lighted by 
a slit in the overhead—which overhead 
now, I figured, was the poop deck. It had 
been a storeroom, I saw, for, when I was 
on my feet again, my half-hearted attention 
was drawn to what appeared to be several 
chests standing about. They were really 
nothing but trunk-size protuberances, shell- 
blanketed, naturally, and I looked at them, 
and I thought a bit; then, ’Here,’ says I, 
with a sudden cry, 'is the booty!' 

"I was sure of it. Pirate booty! Jewels, 
gold, silver! Why not? She was an old 
pirate ship, that hulk, and this room was 
the strongroom. Nothing unreasonable in 
that. And if I’d had something—” 

H E CUT short and shook his head with 
positiveness. 

"But, no! If I’d had all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men, I couldn’t have 
opened those chests at the time. Not with 
their coat of mail, and in that eel hatchery. 
Furthermore, at the pressing moment, they 
meant less than nothing to my numb con¬ 
sciousness. I was on my way out, and that’s 
all that was important. 

"I did get out—out of the room, that is 
—and in a hurry. I pushed along aft and 
emerged into the main cabin. And therein 
I had the thrill of seeing that the com¬ 
panion hatch was open—with a shaft of 
topside light reaching through it. 

“But on its threshold, I brought up 
short. At the foot of the ladder was the 
shelly mound of still another man. And I 
muttered to myself, idiotically enough, 'Gee, 
this guy’s in the way here. I’ll have to step 
right on his face to get over him.’ Which 
I did—and he didn’t say a word, pirate 
though he once was. 

“And right away I fell back. Clean back¬ 
wards to bang my helmet on the floor of 
the cabin—wouldn’t you have known I 
would?—and you’ll laugh up your sleeve at 
the reason why. But I didn’t laugh. Not by 
about three fingers in a washtub of exas¬ 
peration, I didn’t laugh. No, sir. Sitting up 
at the top of the companion—pretty as you 
lease—was that same ungodly, goggle-eyed 
evil-fish, basking herself in the daylight. 
If couldn’t have been another one. There 


couldn’t possibly have been another creation 
of the devil of those exact hideous dimen¬ 
sions. 

As in the case of that hole in the 
main deck planking, she was too huge to 
crawl down the companionway. That’ll give 
you an idea that I wasn’t unduly flabber¬ 
gasted. She was just sitting waiting for me, 
like a young lady— 

"But tell me, if you can—I can’t tell 
you—how she knew I’d come aft with 
escape through the cabin companion in 
mind? Is there such a thing as a slimy, eight- 
armed, pulpy, bloodless cuttlefish having 
the sniffing instinct of a hound-dog? Had 
she followed me aft, watching me through 
the cracks in the deck, as I picked my way 
along below? Or had she just mounted the 
poop, like the late pirate captain in all his 
glory, to watch the ship through on her 
unprecedented journey along the bottom of 
the ocean? There’s one for you to answer. 
It stumped me, and has kept me stumped 
—yet there she was, and there I was, and, 
I tell you, I was in no mood for her inso¬ 
lence. 

"I didn’t hesitate, once the shock of my 
fall had rung out of my head. I climbed to 
my feet, took out my knife, climbed over 
the dead man again and clambered up the 
ladder. 

“There were no arms reaching into 
the hatch, and I thought I could stick my 
knife between the eyes—to drive her off 
the spot, if not to kill her. I tell you again, 
I didn’t hesitate. Not even when I saw 
those horrible eyes glaring at me. I drove 
down between them, tried to describe a 
circle with the blade, and drew out. What 
a feeling! 

"And then that huge body rose, spurted 
a cloud of sepia from its ink-sac, and lunged 
for the hood of the hatch—for me, you 
understand. And she struck it a blow that 
actually knocked me off my perch on the 
middle, slippery rungs of the ladder and 
tumbled me back down into the cabin. The 
ring of my metal almost deafened me, and 
when I snapped out of it I saw that I 
was sprawled on top of that shelly dead 
man. 

"Yet I wasn’t hurt—I guess I was be¬ 
yond injury by that time—and I clawed 
deeper into the cabin, fearing one of the 
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devil’s long arms would reach down for 
me. And one did, but I was out of range. 
I could just spot it waving around in the 
shaft of light, like the trunk of an elephant. 
And, as it kept on feeling for me, I saw 
how badly I’d wounded the beast—which 
was not at all, apparently. I could have 
saved my effort—sticking a knife into what 
isn’t flesh at all, but pulp that won’t even 
bleed. And so there I still was. 

"But I’d just about reached the point of 
not caring much what happened from then 
on. I was imprisoned—by the ocean and all 
it contained. I came up from my hands and 
knees and, half-consciously, sat myself 
down on what must have once been a kind 
of settee. And there I must have sat, brood¬ 
ing and getting drowsier with every lung- 
laboring breath, for five minutes before I 
happened to notice that there was someone 
else sitting there almost alongside of me. It 
was a figure, clothed like all the others I’d 
come upon, and it was propped rigidly in 
the far corner of the settee. 

"It was a posture like that of a man grim¬ 
ly confronting death, calmly awaiting his 
inevitable doom. I didn’t start up and try 
to get out of sight of him. I tell you no. I 
just sat staring fascinated at him through 
the fish-swarming murk. I even sank back 
into my corner of the settee, my body in 
that same braced position as was his. "He 
was the skipper,’ I told myself. 'He saw 
his ship going down—in a storm, or, more 
likely, as a target for a broadside from a 
grim naval executioner—and he sat here 
taking it on the chin after all hope was 
lost. He had dished it out, and he could 
take it. He was a man.’ 

"And, believe it or not, I got a lot of 
consolation out of sitting there beside that 
guy. He looked so peaceful. That man at 
the foot of the ladder, now, had been -try¬ 
ing to escape; those two poor devils shackled 
to the bulkheads out on the gun deck had 
probably been crying out in terror; those 
shelly mounds I’d been tripping over, on 
top and below, had been men who’d been 
drowned at their gun stations or at their 
working of the ship; this man, the chief 
buccaneer, had gone west at his ease. Rob¬ 
ber and cut-throat he might have been, but, 
somehow—I can’t explain it—I liked that 
£UV.” 
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ERRY QUADE stopped there, contem¬ 
plative, and it was several moments be¬ 
fore he nodded slowly to himself and, with 
a seeming effort, plunged again into his 
narrative. 

"I almost died myself then—I guess, I 
don’t know. It’s all kind of hazy to me 
what happened from then on. I still had 
some few sparks of life left in me, how¬ 
ever, when, finally, I tore my eyes away 
from my pirate-hero to observe that that 
devil’s arm was still feeling for me through 
the companionway. And that being so, I 
thought again of the hole in the main deck 
through which I’d toppled. Why couldn’t 
I hurry out to it—sneak out, that is—and 
blow myself through it? Blow myself to 
the surface with no hope of surviving there¬ 
after, remember, but blow myself to hell 
out of the ship, no matter. So I picked up 
my weary bones from the settee and stum¬ 
bled on my way. I went along the passage¬ 
way, passed the strongroom, emerged on 
the gun deck, and, in a moment, stood again 
under that breach in the overhead, starboard 
side. 

"Looking up, I could see nothing but the 
patch of light. I lost no moment then. I 
reached to flood my dress with all the re¬ 
serve air in the chambers, and I rose off my 
feet, as buoyant as a bubble. Far back in 
my mind, I realized what would be the pen¬ 
alty for shooting to the surface out of that 
water pressure, even though I were picked 
up immediately—which was improbable 
enough. 

"I’d be tied up with a case of the 
bends—unless, as the past couple of hours 
would seem to signify, I were immune to 
physical injury. 

“A diver, you know, should spend a min¬ 
ute coming up out of deep water for every 
minute he’s been down—in that way allow¬ 
ing the compressed air he’s absorbed 
through his lungs into his blood to work 
out gradually. If he fails to do that, as the 
weight of the sea eases off him, the air he’s 
soaked up starts to bubble in his blood, and 
if those bubbles clog his veins, he gets the 
bends. And the bends tie him in a knot, 
and— 

"But that was only a minor worry, and 
a short-lived one, as I rose through that 
hole in the deck. You can’t imagine how 
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my brain was swirling, and I can’t tell you. 
All I knew dearly was that I was taking 
my last desperate chance to live. Yet I was 
all braced to die. No longer was the air I 
was breathing being regenerated; soon it 
would be nothing but poison gas. If only I 
could bob to the surface in sight of a fish¬ 
ing boat, or of my schooner, or within 
reach of a piece of driftwood, I might be 
saved. I tried to pray for something like 
that, but couldn’t cut the words. I was too 
delirious—not only with pain of body, but 
with imagination. 

“ ASI deared the deck and rose among 
xjl. the shell-fossilized shrouds, I fancied 
I could see that monster of an octopus down 
on the poop deck move towards me. And 
as I cleared the jagged stump of the main¬ 
mast, that fancy grew into horrible reality. 
That nightmare was swimming up below 
me, all its arms fanning the water like 
ribbons fluttering in a breeze, without mak¬ 
ing a sound or a bubble. She looked ghastly 
and colorless in the growing topside light. 
I flailed my arms, trying to speed my ascent, 
but, of course, that was senseless. I was 
rising just as fast as my buoyancy would 
allow in consideration of the two-hundred- 
and-seventy pound weight of my dress— 
and it was slow enough. Too slow to escape 
that ugly duckling. 

"You know how a beast like that will 
grab you the first chance it gets, and encircle 
you with one or more of its arms? Well, 
this one didn’t. She just caught up with me 
and looked at me with her diabolical eyes. 
I’d taken my knife in hand—I don’t know 
when it 'had been out of hand—but I didn’t 
strike out at her. You remember she’d al¬ 
most knocked that companion-hatch loose 
from the deck when I’d struck her before 
—and I didn’t want anything like that hap¬ 
pening now that I— 

"But, then—ugh!”—Jerry broke off to 
emit a shudder of loathing, and his finger¬ 
nails gnawed at the palms of his hands— 
“I felt a snakelike arm crawl around my 
waist. 

"It didn’t pull at me, mind you; just 
rested there lightly. Another one crawled 
around my legs. And there I was in that 
grip, with the scabulous mass of pulp right 
in front of me! 


"There isn’t any way I could tell you 
how I felt at that time. I only wonder I 
didn’t pass out. I was scared enough. I was 
sick enough. I was too weak and numb to 
fight, too terrified to see that I’d almost 
reached the surface. Yes, I was still rising 
—dragging that devil up with me—al¬ 
though she could have dragged me down 
surely enough, even with her handicap of 
having nothing to cling to. 

"Then, suddenly, in the midst of that 
horror, I received a fresh shock. I didn’t 
know what it was. I was beyond thinking. 
My head banged against the top of my hel¬ 
met, I know that, and I almost went un¬ 
conscious for sure. It was a shock that stirred 
my carcass into action, however. The insane 
action of fright turned loose. I slashed 
blindly at that shapeless body that undulated 
in front of me. And again there came a 
cloud of sepia to envelope me. In the midst 
of that, I had another far-away sensation— 
of my breastplate choking me. It seemed to 
me my helmet was being tugged at from 
above. 

"I know my head was away down in the 
neck of my suit. And that I slashed in and 
out of that mass that was trying to swallow 
me. And that, pretty soon, another band 
snaked around my knife-arm—to leave me 
helpless indeed. I couldn’t see, I couldn’t 
pray, I couldn’t even sink off into merciful 
unconsciousness. All I could do was to feel 
my body being hauled at from what seemed 
all angles. I was gasping for air, swimming 
in delirium, choking, streaming sweat. I 
didn’t know whether I was being hauled 
back down into that hulk of a ship or being 
torn limb from limb in mid-water. I 
couldn’t feel the water pressure—identify 
it, that is—for everything was pressing 
down around me as I lay in the grip of 
those tentacles. I don’t know how long my 
agony lasted before I lost consciousness, 
but a draught of sweet air revived me. 

"Nor did I know whether I was alive or 
in some deep-sea diver’s Utopia as I opened 
my eyes. The blinding glare of a great magic 
lantern struck me in the face. That was the 
sun, red-gold in a background of blue sky. 
The wine from a bottle of tonic flowed into 
my lungs, and that was the air of the top¬ 
side world. Figures of men, natives of the 
coast and not shell-incrusted pirates of a 
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hundred years ago, hung over me, and they 
were the crew of a tambangan which had 
rescued me. 

a TT WAS, in fact, that tambangan—a 
■A thirty-foot craft, with a square lug-sail 
and a thatched shelter ’midships—against 
which I’d banged my helmet in rising to the 
surface. 

"A miracle? Yes, call it that—in answer 
to what prayers I’d managed to babble. And 
yet, as I saw it later, I could hardly have 
missed banging into her, or into one like 
her in the swarm, fishing, round about. Be 
that as it may, my sudden appearance out of 
the depths—a good mile from where I’d 
first descended—hadn’t altogether startled 
the crew of that tambangan. 

"My schooner, still beating up and down 
and back and forth, hopefully, had advised 
all craft to be on the lookout for me, afloat 
or down under. So, as I bumped into this 
boat, and slipped out from under the keel, 
the loop of a line was thrown over my hel¬ 
met. That’s why my breastplate had come 
near to choking me—half the crew were 
hauling in on me while the others, with 
knives and spears, were slashing at those 
slimy arms that tried to take me away from 
them. No wonder I’d felt like a knot in a 
rope of a tug-of-war. 

"And the men had won—cut me free 
and dragged me aboard, with sections of 
tentacles still wrapped around me. 

"And then a dash was made for my 
schooner, and I was transferred aboard. And 
therewith, I was also transferred from my 
self-contained dress into one fitted with a 
hose connection, and lowered over the side 
again. I had to have recompression, you un¬ 
derstand. There was no nice, comfortable 
Iron Doctor in my windbag of a schooner; 
I had to take any decompression I ever got 
under water. I so took it this time, hung 
for more than an hour overside, at various 
lessening depths, with topside air being 
pumped down to me. But I’d been too long 
down under on that nightmare of a dive, 
and it had taken too long to get me back 


under pressure after my rescue, and I 
wound up with a case of the bends. Not a 
bad case, but that bad it was many weary 
hours before all the bubbles worked out of 
my veins and my blood circulated freely 
again. 

"So that’s what I got out of that dive— 
not a pearl-oyster, not a souvenir-de-buc¬ 
caneer, nothing but the bends. But—well, 
that’s my story. How’d I ever get started 
on it, anyhow?” 

<< TTTE WERE speaking about ships that 

VV pass,” I reminded him. 

"Oh, yes.” Jerry Quade grimaced, his 
eyes, with a furrow between them, upon 
the rippling scarf laid down by the moon. 
"Well,” he added, "I might as well give 
you the rest of it, then. A' soon as I re¬ 
covered from the bends—which was all of 
two days after a number of inactive decom¬ 
pression hangings over the side—I took 
another dive down under. And for six 
weeks thereafter I dived, sometimes three 
times a day, day in and day out, looking for 
that hulk of a pirate ship. My rescuers had 
killed the devil-fish, I knew that, so it wasn’t 
she I went down to visit to ask for a return 
match. There were those chests of unknown 
content in the hulk’s strongroom, remember 
—and, for all I knew, her holds might have 
been crammed and jammed with doubloons 
and pieces-of-eight and queen’s necklaces. 
But I never saw her again.” 

"You mean—” I cried. 

"I mean that I never saw her again,” 
snarled Jerry with a sort of fierce repres¬ 
sion. "She was in that current, remember. 
She’d come a long ways, no doubt, and, 
maybe—who can tell?—like Vanderdeck- 
en’s Flying Dutchman, condemned to beat 
forever about the Cape, she might have been 
condemned by God to drift forever about 
the bottom of the sea. By now she may be 
glancing off the reefs of the Nicobars, or 
trading monstrosities in the Carolines, or 
changing tack off the Cape of Eleven Thou¬ 
sand Virgins—who can say? 

"She was just a ship that passed.” 



A Master Thief and the Most Famous Jewel of the East 



E VER since the theft of the eye of 
Black A’wang, the name of Col¬ 
lins had become famous through¬ 
out the Orient. From Peking to 
Kandahar, in every tea-house 
and bazaar, they were telling the tale— 
which was odd when you consider that Col¬ 
lins, the hero, was a white man. But the 
Orient always has admiration for a master 


craftsman, no matter what his color or 
craft. And some of the greatest men in the 
East would have liked to get in touch with 
Collins: they would have liked to get him 
to do some business for them. 

For instance there was a certain man in 
San-tau who would have given Collins a 
thousand pounds for merely bringing him 
a certain pink jade vase he yearned for. And 



The Eye Of Black A’Wang 

By MURRAY LEINSTER 


the Abbot of a certain Jokhang Lamasery 
would have doubled that sum if Collins 
would have engaged to engineer the steal¬ 
ing of just one particular golden box with 
filigree scrollwork that was then in the pos¬ 
session of a mandarin of Kansu. 

Collins, you see, had the envious admira¬ 
tion of all the Orient. He was to the nimble 
fingered thieves of Shanghai, of Singapore, 
of Lahore and of Kandy as Arsene Lupin 
to the youth of Europe. He was an ideal, a 
pattern, a veritable hero of the illicit. In 
ten years he would be the hero of a series 
of folk tales. In fifteen, he would be cred¬ 
ited with the robbery of the tomb of the 
Dowager Empress; and in twenty, his his¬ 
tory would have taken on the dignity of an 
epic. Wherefore, before the true and simple 
narrative of the theft of the eye of Black 
A’wang became obscured by the additions 
of ardent admirers, I decided to set it down, 
unvarnished. 

C OLLINS’ acquaintance with the legend 
of the Eye of Black A’wang began in 
a cheap sailor’s lodging-house in Bangkok, 
where he was hiding because he was tem¬ 
porarily very rich and nobody would think 
of finding him in such a locality. And he 
heard a husky voiced old sailor tell as gospel 
truth that somewhere in Malaysia there 
was a place where the inhabitants were 
pagans, that there was a tiny temple in that 
place, and that in the temple Black A’wang 
—in the vernacular the name is A’wang 
Itam—sat amusedly awaiting the time when 
folk would forget this nonsense about a 
Prophet named Muhammad. 

So much held Collins’ attention. When 
the yarn went on to describe the single eye 
of Black A’wang, Collins lost interest. All 
the world is full of tales about heathen gods 
with eyes of ruby. Collins classed it as a 
lie and listened no further, save to reflect 
that A’wang is one of the most common¬ 
place of Malay names, and so was extraor¬ 
dinarily unlikely for an idol. He went back 


to a more interesting matter, which was 
the problem' of how to get out of Bangkok 
and Siam with a small parcel of jewels a 
fat and elderly Princess of the royal house 
was raising the devil about. 

He was in Kandy, in Ceylon, the next 
time he heard about the eye of Black 
A’wang. Kandy is an excellent place to dis¬ 
pose of stolen jewels, because there are 
plenty of rubies in Ceylon anyhow, and the 
system of illicit trading in them has become 
beautifully well organized. It was an 
almond-eyed jeweler with a red cloth tied 
about his head who mentioned the Eye, 
this time. Collins had doubted the jeweler's 
resources and connections, and the jeweler 
thereupon showed him two hundred thou¬ 
sand rupees worth of illegally possessed 
stones and observed that it would be quite 
possible for him to dispose of even the Eye 
of Black A’wang. 

And still later he heard about the fabu¬ 
lous jewel again from the lips of an elderly 
native story teller. It was by a campfire near 
a village in Pahang, and Collins had with 
him an accomplished native thief named 
’Mat Seman, who listened avidly to the tale. 
The tale was a long account of the lives 
that had been lost in the attempt to steal 
the Eye of Black A’wang. Being a mere 
pagan deity, a pious Moslem might loot 
him, if he could, and the tale said that many 
had tried and perished in the attempt. And 
’Mat Seman talked excitedly, later on, of 
the stone. He believed implicitly in its exist¬ 
ence. He had heard of it often. 

It took two other things to make Collins 
recognize the truth back of the legend. One 
was a talk with an elderly scientist, and the 
other was the curtain-raising invocation 
uttered by the paiuang of a group of stroll¬ 
ing ma’iong players in Trenggannu. 

Like the answers to most of the riddles of 
the East, the clue to the truth of the legend 
had been traveling about the Peninsula for 
years, waiting for somebody to recognize it. 
And Collins stood in a dusty litle Tro-g- 
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gannu village with the reek of ancient fish 
about him, and heard the pawang —the 
leader—of a group of strolling players— 
shout out a key to the legend in a fashion 
that was nearly unmistakable. 

The strolling players were about to give 
the drama of the Monkey Prince, which 
happens to be a pungently outspoken 
theatrical performance. The pawang, who 
would play the Monkey Prince himself, ad¬ 
dressed the unseen powers in invocation 
before beginning the play. 

And he began with an appeal to Black 
A’wang, whom he addressed as King of 
Earth and Air. Afterward, to be sure, he 
called also upon the local demons and upon 
Petera Guru, who lives in the moon, has 
only one bone in his body, and his spittle is 
brine. The pawang called upon these gods 
and devils, together, to assist the quality of 
his entertainment by rousing in his audience 
the esthetic emotions of romantic belief and 
the hunger of longing. The essential thing 
to Collins, however, was that it began with 
the name of Blade A’wang. 

/COLLINS, listening, realized that the 
\J form of words was very old. The in¬ 
vocation must have been uttered before very 
many audiences in very many dusty small 
villages. It must have been heard by thou¬ 
sands of folk in an hundred generations, 
but it is probable that Collins was the first 
man it ever struck with the force of a blow. 

The meaning struck him very suddenly. 
Black A’wang. ... It was abruptly clear! 
A’wang was a euphemism, a substitute for 
a name it was dangerous or unlawful to ut¬ 
ter. In times past, the name A’wang had 
been used so that a powerful deity might 
not be offended by the public speaking of 
his private name. But modern Malaysia 
had forgotten that there had ever been a 
deity to be treated with such respect. The 
euphemism survived, however, as in the 
invocation of the native ma’iong players and 
the bazaar-tale Collins had heard in Pahang, 
referring undoubtedly to the same god in 
each case. The absurd choice of A’wang 
for an epithet was not lack of invention, 
but respect. And if respect for a god sur¬ 
vived, his cult endured, and if his cult 
endured. . . . 

Incidentally, the bazaar-tale was not ex- 


licit on the wealth of the god’s temple, 
ut on the fate that overtook those who 
tried to steal the god’s eye. 

Wherefore Collins remembered the an¬ 
thropologist on an S. S. N., Siam Steam 
Navigation steamer and his talk of the 
queerest folk in all Malaysia. Survivals, he 
said, of a tribe of the old pagan Malays who 
had refused to accept the Prophet and by 
the aid of Allah and good gunpowder had 
been driven into the jungle by true believ¬ 
ers. Their descendants were still in the 
jungle and were still pagan, but had crossed 
with Sakai and Semang and similar vermin 
until the process had produced a breed of 
small jungle-fiends who shot ipob -smeared 
darts at anthropological expeditions and re¬ 
garded all strangers as fair game for stalk¬ 
ing. 

Their jungle was above Kali Tuwak, and 
Collins, as he sat listening to the invoca¬ 
tion to the drama of the Monkey Prince, 
checked up ipoh-smeatei darts with inci¬ 
dents in a bazaar-tale, and checked up frank 
idolatry with considerations of geography, 
and smiled abstractedly all through the in¬ 
decorous adventures of the Monkey Prince 
as they were unfolded before his eyes. And 
the next day he vanished almost before the 
eyes of a perspiring deputy assistant resident 
adviser, who really wanted very badly to 
catch him, and nobody heard anything else 
about him until the bazaars were full of 
the tale that the Eye of Black A’wang had 
at last been stolen. 

Don’t ask me how the story got out, or 
how true it is. I do know that it is nearly 
the same one Collins told me later, drinking 
a whiskey-sour and looking down upon a 
gathering of everybody who was anybody 
at the Singapore races. But that is all I do 
know. It amused Collins to tell me the tale 
just there, because there wasn’t a man in 
sight, from the High Commissioner down, 
who wouldn’t have given an eye-tooth to lay 
hands on Collins if he’d known him. But 
Collins seemed surprised and a little an¬ 
noyed that I’d heard the tale before, and I 
think his chagrin was real. 

Anyhow, the bazaar-tales and Collins 
own story agree in beginning on a certain 
dawn of a certain day, when a nameless lit¬ 
tle jungle village stared in blank and utter 
unbelief at the sight that met its awakening. 
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T HE sun had risen after its own fashion 
in Malaysia. A fiery red ball climbed 
briskly up above the horizon, broke loose 
from the edge of the world, and swam up 
toward mid-sky, losing its ruddy tint and 
turning to a normal fiery gold in the process. 
It shone down upon a world that at first 
was blotted out by the impalpable, smoky, 
jungle-mist. 

The hill-tops cleared almost at once, but_ 
the valley in which the village lay remained 
hidden for a long time. From half-way up 
the hillsides the valley looked like a lake of 
fog, from which the tips of mist-drowned 
trees projected dismally. Its surface low¬ 
ered slowly as the sun rose high. Presently 
isolated, stilt-high houses appeared, coming 
up through the decreasing lake of white 
stuff. 

More houses. And more. 

The village was nearly all visible when 
the mist disclosed two blatant incongruities 
in its midst. Men were coming out of the 
houses, shivering, to yawn widely, and 
stretch, and shiver again. Dawn in Malaysia 
is damp and bitingly chill. The men shiv¬ 
ered, and prepared to gossip fitfully until 
the sun should have warmed them enough 
to change their chilly lassitude into a com¬ 
fortable languor. But one man stared, and 
pointed, and then the whole village froze in 
amazement. 

A white man’s tent, complete with floor¬ 
cloth, fly, and insect-netting door, had been 
set up in the middle of the houses. Before 
it a white man sat on a folding camp-stool, 
smoking a pipe with monumental calm. A 
tiny campfire was crackling nearby, and a 
Malay of especially villainous aspect was 
cooking with a similar air of phlegm. And 
the white man regarded the villagers with 
abstracted eyes, and the villainous-looking 
Malay ignored them contemptuously, and 
the inhabitants of the village wherein Black 
A’wang waited amusedly for the Prophet 
Muhammad to be forgotten, stared with 
boggling eyes. 

The impression Collins created was per¬ 
fect for his purpose. This was, of course, 
the village of the small jungle-fiends who 
shot ipoh-s meared darts at anthropological 
expeditions, and regarded all strangers as 
fair game for stalking. 

Collins never attempted to describe the 
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march he had made to get to this village, 
nor the jungle-craft by which he and ’Mat 
Seman had managed to set up their tent 
undiscovered. But the tent was essential. It 
filled the villagers with an almost super¬ 
stitious amazement. Malay blood, of course, 
accounted for their staring stillness. But 
there was other and more practical ancestry 
than Malay behind these tribesmen, too. 
They were mixed with Semang and Sakai 
and Negrit and several other strains, and 
the combination had unpleasant potentiali¬ 
ties. 

T HEREFORE Collins yawned, when he 
had been stared at for a sufficient time, 
and stood up, and walked toward the group 
of villagers. It dissolved abruptly as he drew 
near. Two men dived for their houses and 
reappeared bearing long twelve-foot blow- 
guns. They squatted in their doorways, re¬ 
garding Collins speculatively. And Collins’ 
flesh crawled, but he walked on and rapped 
with the butt of his revolver on a certain 
huge, solid teakwood gate. 

The old structure to which this gate gave 
admittance had the outward aspect of a 
palisade, but palisades are always built out¬ 
side of normal Malay villages, not within. 
These villagers, lacking the Malay terror 
of the jungle, refused the back-breaking 
labor of barrier-making to keep the jungle 
out. But inside the village there was this 
square enclosure built of twenty-foot tree- 
trunks. It was perhaps seventy-five feet to 
a side. It had a single gate which hung 
partly ajar, massive and pinned together 
with bits of ironwood. Collins did not make 
the mistake of trying to push his way in 
through it. He rapped on it with his re¬ 
volver-butt—and there were six men, now, 
fingering blow-guns meditatively and look¬ 
ing alternately at him and at the Malay 
who cooked phlegmatically back by the im¬ 
possibly arrived white tent. 

Collins waited. This was, of course, the 
temple in which Black A’wang would be 
housed. The palisade guarded the god. But 
there was only a dusty little pathway lead¬ 
ing info the gateway, and the tree-trunks of 
which the walls were built were very, very 
old and beginning to rot a little where they 
touched the earth, and there was that air 
of gradual decay Which comes over temples 
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everywhere where gods are useful posses¬ 
sions rather than awe-inspiring tyrants. 

Someone cackled hysterically inside the 
temple enclosure. A chicken squawked 
frantically, and there was the frenzied flap¬ 
ping of wings. The cackling went on, rather 
insanely, while something bumped and 
thumped on bare earth within. Collins 
rapped again. 

The cackling stopped. A deep bass voice 
rumbled an order. From its timbre, the 
voice belonged to a very fat man. Then 
there were dragging footsteps. The gate 
was pulled wide. Dull, blank, senseless eyes 
stared at Collins. A Thing giggled hysteri¬ 
cally at him and went shambling away. Col¬ 
lins could see inside the courtyard of the 
temple. 

ND it was tawdry and unimpressive be¬ 
yond belief. Bare earth, ankle deep in 
dust which had been mud in the last rain. 
Columns of teakwood, crudely and unskil¬ 
fully painted, upheld a roof which covered 
a full half—the farther half—of the enclo¬ 
sure. Wattled walls partitioned off a section 
of the roofed space on either side. In the 
clear space beneath the roof there were 
traces of pavement; roughly squared stones 
brought from only God knows where, and 
only God knows how long ago. And in the 
middle of these traces of a long-since-van¬ 
ished reverence a shapeless, cloth-swathed 
bundle reared upward for at least fifteen 
feet beneath a square hole cut in the roof 
to let in the light of the sky. 

It could be seen that the bundle was 
something on a pedestal or a stand. And 
offerings of jungle-fruits, wisps of grass 
and cloth, a few roughly taken skins, and 
blow-gun darts, arrows, and various tawdry 
odds and ends proved that it was a deity for 
whose favor presents were given. 

Collins saw this much at a glance. The 
next instant his eyes fastened upon an enor¬ 
mously fat man who had stopped in the 
middle of a yawn. The fat man had shaved 
his head and was clothed in a smothering 
mass of more or less ragged and utterly 
filthy cloth. He stared at Collins. Collins 
said to himself, meditatively, "Hindu in¬ 
fluence. Decidedly, something to do with 
the old Mon-Khmer civilization.” 

Then he smiled, perhaps at the thought 


of himself as a professional thief going to 
the trouble of archaeological speculations. 
He said drowsily, in Malay, "I came to steal 
the eye of Black A’wang. And it is the 
custom of we who are master-thieves to give 
warning.” 

The fat man continued to stare. Morning 
sunlight filled the dusty courtyard of the 
unbelievably dilapidated temple. 

Collins turned and looked at the Thing 
that had let him in. It was squatted down in 
one corner of the courtyard, giggling to it¬ 
self at something it was watching. It poked 
—and Collins saw the severed head of a 
chicken opening and closing its beak as de¬ 
capitated chickens will. The Thing stood up, 
giggling to itself, bearing the rest of the 
carcass. It shambled across the courtyard 
and put the chicken down. Then it went 
back to the base of one of the teakwood 
columns and sat down in the dust. It began 
to play happily with a lapful of pebbles. 

Collins felt the sickish repulsion every¬ 
body feels at close sight of an idiot. 

The fat priest continued to stare at Col¬ 
lins unwinkingly. Collins shivered and then 
realized. 

"The devil! He’s trying to hypnotize 
me!” It struck him as vaguely humorous. 
Also it explained a part of the difficulty of 
stealing the eye of Black A’wang. A man 
who wasn’t prepared, if he did manage to 
make his way to this village would be faced 
by the fat man with his unwinking, hyp¬ 
notic eyes! Some of the deaths that the ba¬ 
zaar-tale narrated might be explained by 
this. But a man who is forewarned— 

Collins shrugged. 

H E GAZED about abstractedly. Squalor. 

Dirt. And this was the temple of 
which men told in every bazaar in the East. 
The temple in which men died who had 
tried to steal the eye of Black A’wang. 
Dirty and crude and not even impressive. 
Merely squalid and tawdry. 

The Thing played with its pebbles at the 
base of a pillar. Collins looked at it again. 

"Congenital,” he reflected distastefully. 
"Microcephalic idiot. It would be a side¬ 
show freak in America. Assistant to the fat 
high-priest of Black A’wang!” 

That also was humorous, that a god 
whose name it was dangerous to utter, 
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■whose public appellation was even then 
part of an invocation used in all the length 
and breadth of Malaysia, should be served 
by one filthy fat man and one congenital 
idiot while he waited for folk to forget this 
folly concerning a Prophet called Muham¬ 
mad. 

And then the fat priest chuckled. He 
nodded to Collins. 

“A master-thief?” He seemed to have 
abandoned his attempt at hypnotism with an 
entirely placid indifference. It was as if he 
had adopted a routine measure, without an¬ 
noyance at its failure. "You wish, Tuan, to 
see the god?” 

Collins nodded amiably. Effrontery, 
properly managed, is an excellent trick to 
try on uncivilized folk. In some places it 
produces w'hat is called moral ascendancy 
over the minds of inferior races. In others 
it produces what is called a treacherous and 
untrustworthy native population. In this 
case it gave Collins a view of the image of 
Black A’wang. 

The priest waddled heavily over to the 
shrine and jerked at the bark-fibre-cloth 
covering. It came off only partly, and it took 
some time and some puffing to get it off 
completely, but then Collins had an excel¬ 
lent view. 

The god had assuredly never been made 
on this spot. He was Mon-Khmer work, of 
massive bronze turned black with age. He 
was an exotic survival of that civilization 
which made the monster royal city of Ang- 
kor-Thom, whose ruins are now covered by 
miles of jungle. 

There was a beastly paunch, greasy with 
the smoke of many fires offered before it. 
Enormous, full-muscled shoulders from 
which four arms emerged, terminating in 
the long-fingered hands your Oriental 
sculptor loves to model. A bullet-shaped 
head, black and fanged and covered with 
ringlets of metal, its mouth opened to show 
bared black teeth parted in a frozen, bestial 
grin. And a single eye. 

S UNLIGHT smote into that eye, now. 

The head of Black A’wang rose almost 
into the square aperture in the roof over 
him, and from the middle of its forehead 
sunlight glittered like ruddy, unbelievably 
brilliant fire. The Eye of Black A’wang 


was a ruby, unquestionably. It was oval in 
shape, and it was probably two inches and 
a half by very nearly two inches, and it 
looked like a glowing coal in its setting of 
age-blackened bronze. But no coal ever 
glowed so brightly. 

For a moment Collins did not notice a 
girdle with which the monster image was 
encircled. Then he saw. The girdle was 
made of human skulls, neatly roped together 
with cords of rattan. There were many skulls 
in the girdle, and some of them were yel¬ 
low and old, and some were not so old, and 
there was one quite white and fresh, with 
all its teeth still fast in its jaw-bones. And 
Collins saw that two of the teeth had been 
filled with gold, at some time, by a Euro¬ 
pean dentist. 

The fat priest chuckled, and pointed to 
the girdle, and shook with his chuckling as 
he said, "Master-thieves.” 

Then he turned his back and waddled 
out into the dusty courtyard and sat down, 
puffing, and shook with his own private 
amusement. 

It was very still. Collins was left alone in 
the sanctuary of Black A’wang, filled as it 
was with dust and tawdriness and every 
sign and symptom of neglect that had en¬ 
dured for centuries. There seemed very 
little reason why he should not clamber at 
once up on the image and wrench out the 
eye and fight his way out of the temple, if a 
fight were necessary. The temptation was 
strong, almost overpoweringly strong, in 
spite of the tales that go from Shanghai to 
Calcutta about the men who have died try¬ 
ing to steal the eye of Black A’wang. It 
seemed so easy. So infinitely easy. . . . 

But then Collins suddenly smelled the 
musky and disgusting odor of snakes. 

He turned on his heel, sweating, and 
went out into the courtyard again, and 
tossed a coin to the Thing that was playing 
with its pebbles, and said drowsily to the 
fat priest, "The next time I come, I shall 
stqjl the eye of Black A’wang.” 

And he went out of the gate again, with 
the fat man’s chuckles following him. 

C OLLINS smoked calmly in front of his 
tent, assured that he had secured the 
protection of the fat priest for himself and 
’Mat Semang for at least twenty-four hours. 
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Because, of course, the fat man in the tem¬ 
ple had absolutely no fear of Collins’ at¬ 
tempt at theft, and it adds to a god’s sanc¬ 
tity to commit an occasional murder in 
person. The priest would wait for Collins 
to try his coup. 

The villagers eyed him furtively. They 
had received again one of their number who 
had hastened to the temple after Collins’ 
leaving, and upon his report had scattered 
about their businesses. Collins could not see, 
but he felt sure that at least two of them 
were hidden well within sight of him, and 
that they had blow-guns within easy reach, 
and that they were entirely prepared to sink 
poisoned darts in the two strangers at any 
un-understood move. 

Collins smoked. ’Mat Seman came and 
squatted on the ground before him. Collins 
blew a singularly perfect circle of smoke. 

"The stone,” he said reflectively, "is 
there.” 

The villainous-looking Malay grunted in 
satisfaction. 

Collins blew another ring. 

"It is death,” he added dispassionately, 
"to touch it.” 

’Mat Seman grunted less contentedly. 
Collins had not chosen the Malay for his 
companion out of affection, but because 
'Mat Seman was possessed of the stealth 
of a snake, and approximately a snake’s 
morals. Besides, ’Mat Seman was more than 
usually well-versed in jungle-craft, and if 
he had no bowels whatever, he at least had a 
quality of cold nerve which is as desirable 
in a criminal partner as it is rare in a Malay. 

"First,” said Collins meditatively, "the 
temple is a snare. The inner roof is hung in 
sections, by cords, which must be weighted 
with stones. And a pull at a cord will re¬ 
lease the whole upon a thief within.” 

'Mat Seman grunted, and scratched his 
Chin thoughtfully. 

"Second,” said Collins, "there is a hole 
in the roof, just above the head of the god. 
But it has tiny sharp points set in it. A man 
descending would be scratched. And we 
know what ipoh sap will do when it is upon 
a sharp point which scratches." 

T HE Malay spat disgustedly, and caught 
up a handful of dust to toss it impatient- 
Jy from one hand to the other. 


"And,” said Collins. "I smelled snakes.” 

'Mat Seman looked up at Collins and 
grimaced. 

"I take it,” he said without boasting, "to¬ 
night.” 

Collins shrugged and continued to blow 
smoke rings. 

"If you take it,” he reminded his partner, 
"I get one-third. If I take it, you get one- 
third. In the name of Allah.” 

'Mat Seman grimaced once more. 

"In the name of Black A’wang,” he said 
sardonically. 

’Mat Seman made his attempt upon the 
temple shortly before moonrise, and Col¬ 
lins helped him get away to try it. He had 
little liking for the Malay, but a profound 
professional respect for his qualities. 'Mat 
Seman was the man who had stolen the 
Sword of State from the treasury of the 
Raja of Pahang, and later returned the 
empty-hilted weapon with a disrespectful 
message concerning the quality of the jewels 
used in its decoration. Collins had worked 
with him before, and for reasons of his 
own had invited him to share the peril, the 
profit and, in Eastern eyes, the glory of the 
theft of the eye of Black A’wang. 

Night fell, and little tropic stars blinked 
into vivid being. ’Mat Seman growled a 
professional admonition and crawled away 
into the darkness. Immediately thereafter 
Collins did his part. He allowed his pipe 
to go out, and relighted it with a match. 
The match failed to give the pipe a proper 
light. He moved about in his camp-chair, 
searching for another. Presently he went 
inside the empty tent—one tent and a camp- 
chair are sufficient load for two men on 
foot—and seemed to search about for an¬ 
other. He came back. He rummaged about. 

Generally, he kept up just such move¬ 
ments as would keep any hidden watchers 
keenly interested in him, and just suspicious 
enough to keep their whole attention upon 
what he was doing. 

He kept it up for ten minutes. Small, pur¬ 
poseless activities. Then ’Mat Seman ma¬ 
terialized from nowhere. 

"Two,” he said scornfully, in his native 
tongue. "Both fools. And both dead, 
now.” 

Collins regarded him with a trace of dis¬ 
taste. 
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"Don’t wipe your knife here,” he said 
shortly. "If you’ve killed—” 

’Mat Seman grinned. A decidedly un¬ 
pleasant little thief, ’Mat Seman, but pos¬ 
sessed of nerve. He stripped himself and 
oiled his body thoroughly. He drew two 
long blow-guns from the darkness—they 
had belonged to the slain watchers—and 
fashioned pads for their ends from his 
garments. With another grin, he slipped 
soundlessly away into the darkness once 
more. 

C OLLINS followed, ten minutes behind 
him, having now no need to worry 
about the slain watchers who had been 
posted to guard the tent. Killing them had 
been ’Mat Seman’s first care. Now Collins 
was moving toward the palisade with mere¬ 
ly the routine precautions of an accom¬ 
plished thief, though that routine would 
have seemed infinite care to a non-profes¬ 
sional. 

Collins had waited by the dim bulk of the 
palisade for minutes before he heard the 
infinitely tiny tap of ’Mat Seman’s rope on 
the top of one of the palisade logs. To any¬ 
one else in the world the tap would have 
been inaudible, but Collins had been strain¬ 
ing his ears for exactly that sound. Even 
he, though, he could not hear 'Mat Seman 
go up his rope, carrying his two looted 
blow-guns with him. 

Silence. Collins waited meditatively. A 
faint, faint radiance came over the world. 
The moon was preparing to rise. Collins 
realized appreciatively that 'Mat Seman was 
waiting for just this. Ten minutes passed. 
Fifteen. The world was light, and the slow¬ 
ly gathering mist of the jungle—it would 
be a fog by dawn—was disclosed as the 
faintest of hazes, thicker here and there in 
little wraith-like coils. 

The ironwood gate in the palisade was 
open. Wide. Just as the idiot had pulled it 
open for Collins’ entrance that morning. 
Decidedly, Black A’wang was not served 
with his ancient ceremony. Collins moved 
with infinite caution to a view within. The 
faint, indefinite moonlight illuminated the 
interior. He saw the dusty courtyard of the 
temple. The starkly painted columns which 
upheld the farther roof. A little glow of 
radiance in the middle of that roof, which 


was the square hole above the image of 
Black A’wang with his single ruby eye. 

There was no sound anywhere; which 
means, of course, that all the world was full 
of tiny noises which together made up a 
stillness in which one’s ear-drums cracked. 

Then Collins saw the space above the 
head of Black A’wang grow dark. He 
watched, and in spite of himself his heart 
pounded. 

Down from the exact center—not the 
edge—of the roof-hole a little cord dropped. 
Down it a figure slipped cautiously. It was 
’Mat Seman, dangling on a rope which in 
its turn hung from two stiff, strong cane 
blow-guns placed athwart the roof opening. 
Coming down the center of the hole, he 
escaped the small thorns placed cunningly 
about the edges. With only the sky above 
him, he was safe from a falling ceiling. And 
as for snakes, he had only to leap up his 
rope. 

H E SEEMED to hang there for a long 
time, listening. Then he dropped 
swiftly to the monstrous, vaguely-seen im¬ 
age of the god. Collins suddenly realized 
that the bark-cloth covering of the idol was 
not in place. And suddenly that omission 
seemed to him an ominous thing. With all 
his senses sharpened by the noiseless drama 
before him, Collins smelled the nauseous 
smell of snakes again. 

But ’Mat Seman had let himself down to 
the polished, age-blackened bronze of the 
idol. He tested the thing carefully. He 
pulled at the arms, prepared to dodge or 
flee if some terrible mechanism would make 
them move. 

He seemed satisfied. A sudden tiny glow 
appeared. The black, grinning face of Black 
A’wang came dimly into view. The thieves 
of the East, you understand, have not the 
advantage of modern appliances. Electric 
flashlights, are not yet on sale in all the 
Bazaars of the Orient. But there are lumin¬ 
ous things, fireflies, and even phosphorescent 
centipedes in Malaysia, whose exuded juices 
will glow brightly when a breath is blown 
upon a pad soaked in them. And ’Mat Se¬ 
man had uncovered such a source of light. 
He was examining the great ruby eye, which 
glowed with a dulled glitter rather than a 
subdued fire in the feeble light. 
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Somehow Collins knew that he had been 
given pause. He made no movement for a 
minute or more. Not one muscle moved. He 
was looking, and only looking. Collins star¬ 
ing in the open ironwood gate, felt that 
’Mat Seman was astounded and—yes—dis¬ 
gusted at what he saw. And then, suddenly, 
he felt that ’Mat Seman was abruptly 
frightened at some menace that he felt. 

Collins saw the moonlight glitter on the 
well oiled muscles of ’Mat Seman’s arm. He 
was reaching upward, cautiously, for the 
rope by which he had descended. Then the 
thing happened! 

There was a muffled clang of bronze. 
’Mat Seman was galvanized into a frantic 
desperately silent but unspeakably horrible 
activity. His arm jerked away from the rope 
to clutch at the greasy, age smoothed bronze 
of the idol itself. And Collins saw that he 
was slipping with a horrible certitude down¬ 
ward, away from the head of Black A’wang. 

H E WAS hanging, dangling! His feet 
danced upon emptiness where they 
should have rested upon the gross lap of 
Black A’wang. That lap had vanished, had 
dropped away utterly, and ’Mat Seman 
fought terribly and more terribly— And 
then he screamed as his last hand-hold 
slipped from his grasp and he dropped. 

Collins heard him land on something 
soft. It hissed. Then there were other 
hissings, angry and rousing, and then an¬ 
other scream which was more terrible 
still. ... 

Bronze clanged shut again. Any other 
noises that there might have been were 
muffled. Collins thought he heard faint and 
distant sounds which might have been 
screams which were more than screams of 
terror. They were shrieks of horror much 
deeper than mere death will cause. Collins 
may or may not have been mistaken about 
those sounds. But another sound was quite 
distinct. He could not possibly have been 
mistaken about it. It was the jovial, entirely 
horrible chuckle of the fat priest. The Thing 
that was the fat priest’s assistant cackled 
hysterically. Then there was silence. 

Collins went back to his tent with sweat 
standing out in droplets on his forehead. 
But he remembered to erase his footprints 
in the dust before the temple. 


Well before dawn, all the village knew 
what had happened. But it was not aware 
that Collins knew also. So that there were 
grim little chuckles of amusement when 
Collins was heard calling wrathfully for 
his servant shortly after sunrise. The two 
dead men had been found, but the man who 
had killed them was himself dead. The 
village considered the matter amicably ad¬ 
justed. It watched Collins with the charmed 
attention small jungle-fiends would give a 
man who was to be killed. 

The day passed slowly. Very slowly. Be¬ 
fore lunch-time, Collins shouted wrathfully 
for 'Mat Seman again. A white man loses 
caste who performs menial services for him¬ 
self in the East. Collins went hungry rather 
than demean himself in the eyes of the 
villagers by preparing his own food. But 
none of the villagers offered to serve him. 
They left him strictly alone, on the orders 
of the fat priest. 

At three o’clock, Collins went for an 
apparently furious walk through the vil¬ 
lage. The inhabitants kept out of his way, 
and he had no opportunity of either asking 
questions or observing the amusement with 
which he was regarded. He felt it, however, 
and when in his peregrination, obviously 
looking for a sign of his servant, he passed 
the open gate of the temple, he seemed not 
to look within. Actually, he got a very com¬ 
prehensive view. The fat and filthy priest 
was dozing in the shade. The idiot was 
squatted down at the base of one of the 
pillars, playing contentedly with his pebbles. 
He was doing something with the coin Col¬ 
lins had tossed him the day before, pressing 
it against one of the larger pebbles and 
pulling it away again. And the sunlight was 
playing upon the blood-colored eye of Black 
A’wang. It may have been fancy, or it may 
have been a shadow, but it seemed to Col¬ 
lins, who was suspicious anyhow, that the 
eye of Black A’wang was duller than it had 
been, as if the god himself were dozing. 

I T WAS an imitation ruby—an excellent 
one—Collins went back to his tent and 
seemed to sleep, while actually he thought 
with savage intensity. He lay still with his 
brows knitted and his eyes cold. It was an 
hour and a half before he snapped his fin¬ 
gers noiselessly. Then he relaxed and de- 
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liberate!/ rested until near sundown. Then 
he arose with every appearance of anger 
and strode rapidly to the temple. 

The idiot giggled at him and shambled 
over to wake up the priest, who yawned and 
regarded Collins with ribald humor. 

"Where is my servant?” demanded Col¬ 
lins wrathfully. 

The fat priest chuckled. 

"Black A’wang,” he said with none-too- 
subtle humor, "is also a master-thief. He 
has stolen your servant. 

He watched mirthfully as Collins went 
half-uncertainly and half-peevishly toward 
the idol. But Collins’ eyes and face were 
hidden from his sight for a while, and he 
could not see what Collins was actually look¬ 
ing at. He mere chuckled again when Col¬ 
lins stepped on one of the pebbles with 
which the idiot commonly played, and went 
down with a crash in the dusty temple court¬ 
yard. 

C OLLINS got up, seething. The idiot 
was cackling hysterically. Collins 
seemed to lose his temper completely and 
raved at both of them, waving his arms 
wildly, and swearing that whatever they had 
done to his servant, he would steal the eye 
of Black A’wang! 

And when he had gone, the priest 
chuckled comfortably and settled down to 
doze again, and the idiot began to play once 
more with his pebbles. But the idiot seemed 
vaguely dissatisfied for a time. He had a 
coin, and he touched it to different pebbles, 
and drew it away again disappointedly. But 
at last he forgot, and crooned over the dusty 
stones contentedly. 

And that night the fat priest stayed 
awake, yawning, until dawn. He was wait¬ 
ing to pull a certain cord that produced re¬ 
markable changes in the solidity of the 
bronze god’s lap. He was sleepy and an¬ 


noyed when morning came. When villagers 
came to tell him that the white man had 
fled during the night-time, and had marvel¬ 
ously succeeded in leaving no trail which 
even small jungle fiends could follow, the 
fat priest was still more annoyed. Collins’ 
tale would cause other men to come and try 
to steal the god’s eye. Such men would have 
to be attended to by the customary means 
of defense. 

But in the meantime the priest went to 
the idol and unconcernedly pulled the dully 
glowing eye out of its forehead. He slipped 
it into one of the recesses of his robe and 
went waddling over to the pillar by which 
the idiot played with his pebbles. He began 
to search among those pebbles. He turned 
them over, and over. . . . 

Suddenly, a wild panic seized him. He 
began to gasp as he searched, and searched 
—All through the dust of the courtyard— 
He was panting in terror, presently, as he 
kept up the hopeless search. . . . 

You see, if one is the guardian of a god 
who has a ruby eye, and a thief intends to 
try to steal that eye, there is a certain humor 
as well as wisdom in the policy of substi¬ 
tuting an orb of inferior quality for the 
thief to aim at. And there is no safer way to 
hide a ruby than to coat it with wax and 
dust and give it to an idiot to play with. It 
takes a master thief indeed to deduce that 
policy and that hiding place from having 
ovserved, as Collins had, the disgust of an¬ 
other thief the instant before he is killed 
—and from having later observed the game 
played by an idiot with a chance-tossed coin 
and a sticky, plastic sort of pebble! But 
Collins did it. 

And that is the story of the theft of the 
eye of Black A’wang. Collins stole it, and 
his reputation was great in the East. It still 
is, although several other incidents have 
occurred since then to obscure it. 





Branded 

Outlaw 

By HAPSBURG LIEBE 


. . . Nothing Mortal 

Ever Beat a Fighting Man 
and a Praying Woman. ” 


T HE place was crowded and 
noisy and a beehive of move¬ 
ment. Everybody was doing 
something. Everybody, that is, 
except a tall young man in 
dusty cowboy clothing, who stood back of a 
post near a side wall. Suddenly his gaze 
snapped leftward and settled upon a griz¬ 
zled big man with a badge pinned to his 
shirtfront. Pat Dawson, it was, Mesquit 
Bluffs sheriff. Dawson had just walked into 
the saloon. 

A moment then, and the officer was mak¬ 


ing his way through the crowd and to the 
sheltering post. He said, "Hi, Bobcat,” with 
his eyes searching the cowboy’s wolf-lean 
and sun-bitten face. "Why so quiet? You 
up to something?” 

Bob Brennan’s rumpled old John B. hat 
was drawn low as a shield for the glare of 
the oil lamps. His voice was pitched only a 
little above dance music from the piano. 

"Just now, Sheriff, it’s be quiet or maybe 
cash chips, mine or somebody else’s. Over 
there at the back end of the bar stands Pink 
Edwards and his three gun-hawks: Sack 
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Huchner, Dug Ham, and Ab Snavely. 
Mostly, what Pink hired ’em for was to 
mb me outa the picture. Get it, Don’t you, 
Pat?" 

Edwards couldn’t have been much past 
thirty. He wore expensive, flashy clothes, 
and he carried a fine pearl-gripped six- 
shooter in engraved bluff leather under his 
right hip. His companions were slightly 
older, of heavier build, unshaven, and just 
as well-armed. 

An over-rouged dance girl hurried up to 
Bob Brennan to make her bid. "Skat!” 
rapped Bob, acting as though he would 
jump at her. The girl faded swiftly. The 
young woman at the piano saw that, and 
struck a crashing discord purposely. Bob 
then addressed Sheriff Dawson: 

"Keep an eye on me, Pat. Might need 
you as a witness.” 

He ducked through the crowd, headed 
for the back end of the bar. Pink Edwards 
jerked his wiry figure halfway around to 
find himself standing between his gun- 
fighters and Brennan. Bob spat, "I’m warn¬ 
in’ you, Pink, to pull your wolves off what 
they’re tryin’ to do and send ’em high- 
tailin’ away from here. You goin’ to, or 
not?” 

"Not!” instantly clipped Edwards. 

Quick rage shot Brennan's left fist out 
with the speed of a mule’s kick. It caught 
Pink squarely and floored him. "Cut loose 
if you feel like it!” Bobcat barked at the 
hired guns—his own old range six-shooter 
was at a menacing level. Sheriff Dawson 
rushed up bellowing: 

"That’ll be all for the present!” and 
silence fell over the place. In a lower voice, 
"Wait outside for me, Bobcat.” 

Pink Edwards, red-faced in his anger, 
had climbed to his feet. Brennan gave him a 
narrow, rock-hard grin and slitted one eye 
as he sang out almost softly, "I’ll be seein’ 
you!” 

He started for the front entrance, and 
as he went he smiled slyly toward the girl 
at the now silent piano—handsome rather 
than merely pretty, she was—and she smiled 
slyly bade. 

Outside, Brennan heard the sheriff talk¬ 
ing inside: 

"Pink, you’ve been here long enough to 
know that this is big, wild, tough country. 
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It’s so tough that I can hardly keep a deputy 
who’s worth a bent dime. Only got one now; 
Rick Ledbetter, you know him. This Bob 
Brennan—” 

"Why didn’t you jail Bobcat when you. 
had the chance!” stormed Edwards. "You 
let him walk off same as anybody else!” 

"Sure did, outlawed though he is,” Pat 
Dawson admitted readily. "Happens I know 
he’s not guilty of anything but just wildcat 
devilment; no stick-up, no killing. Thing is, 
Bob has helped me out of certain tight 
spots! If you’re smart, Pink, you’ll take 
Bob’s advice and send these three hired guns 
away from here while they can go under 
their own power.” 

W ITH that, the Mesquit Bluffs lawman 
turned abruptly and went to join Bren¬ 
nan in the shadowy street. Brennan spoke 
at once, hastily: 

"Part o’ what I’m in town for, Pat, is to 
see that you know exactly what Edwards is 
doin’. Ann Parmly, in there at the piano— a 
girl like that needin’ money so bad that she 
goes into a hole like this to earn it! I wasn’t 
plumb sure she’d told you all there was to 
tell. Listen, Pat: 

"I rode the Parmly spread for years, and 
we had no trouble with anything much until 
after Ann’s dad and ma had passed. This 
GP range is at the head o’ the long valley, 
and the creek’s dwindled so that it waters 
only the GP right, which makes the big 
spread that Edwards settled on below it 
mostly desert. Ann’s old uncle is in charge 
at the GP; good fella, but no manager; 
they’ve got less than 500 cows left now. You 
see, Pat, Edwards is usin’ all the lowdown 
tricks he can think of, to make the girl sell 
out to him for half price—” 

"Yeah, I knew all that,” Dawson cut in. 
'Tve not been able to get anything on Ed¬ 
wards that would stick; when I do, I’ll sure 
jail him. Where you staying, Bobcat?” 

"Same hills camp I’ve had ever since the 
sheriff before you slapped the outlaw brand 
on me. But I keep an eye on the Parmly 
ranch—for old times’ sake, we’ll say. I’ve 
bought my grub, which is on my saddle, so 
I’ll ride now. That one deputy you’ve got, 
Pat. Rick Ledbetter, I mean. I can tell you 
that he’ll bear watchin’. Be seein’ you.” 

He waved a hand, vanished in the night, 
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soon afterward forked his buckskin horse 
and rode away northwestward. 

An hour later he pulled his horse sharply 
to the right in grassland near the upper end 
of the long valley. Good idea to look in 
upon Ann’s uncle and see how things were 
with him. The creek tree line shut off his 
view ahead. When he had ridden through 
the double row of cottonwoods, he choked 
back a gasp. 

Where the rambling old ranchhouse had 
stood, there was now only a long pile of 
glowing embers! 

"Pink Edwards has burnt ’em out, or had 
it done,” Bob Brennan muttered—"the 
lousy rattlesnake!” 

Off in the darkness an ancient Burgess 
rifle throated its keen thunder— bra-a-a-ang! 
—and a bullet nicked the cowboy newcom¬ 
er’s hat. Brennan knew the voice of that old 
weapon. 

“You there, Skyhoot!” he yelled. "Have 
you gone loco?” 

A bearded old-timer armed with six- 
shooter as well as rifle rode into the glow of 
the embers. He spoke immediately. "Am 
glad I didn’t git yet. Bobcat. Eddards rides 
a pale-brown hoss the size o’ yores. I been 
in the hills tryin’ to pan out a little dust, us 
needin’ ready cash so bad. Our last two rid¬ 
ers couldn’t guard the cattle and the house 
too, and Ann had rid to her pianner job in 
town. Hell, Bobcat, ain’t it? Them lowdown 
polecats!” 

Skyhoot Parmly, the girl’s uncle, this was. 
Six and a half feet of lean stature had 
given him his nickname. 

"Sure is bad,” Brennan agreed, and con¬ 
tinued, "I reckon Pink figures to put up a 
fine house here to match this fine range. 
You’d better ride to town and tell Miss 
Ann about the fire, Skyhoot, so she can 
get herself a room there somewhere. I’ll 
figure somethin’ to do about this, old- 
timer.” 

Without a word old Parmly dropped his 
ancient rifle butt first into a clump of 
scorched yellow-flowered retamas, and 
spurred his horse off townward in the dark¬ 
ness. Skyhoot was too mad now to talk. 
Brennan, too, was mad. Burning out a lone 
woman in such a way ... it was worse than 
damnable. 

He went to his little camp at a seep- 


spring in the rocky hills, ate late supper and 
added his newly bought food supplies to his 
cache, then rolled in his blanket off in the 
deeper shadows. He was a long time going 
to sleep, that night. 

O N THE next morning he rode back to 
the valley head and soon found the last 
two Parmly Cowboys, with the last of the 
Parmly cattle. 

"Hi, Bobcat,” Ace Rumley called. Sid 
Varner waved a hand. Rumley went on, 
"Miss Ann and Skyhoot was out here to 
fetch us some grub—only been gone back 
half a hour—and they told us you knew 
about the house. Lowdown trick! And also 
they said that yore friend Sheriff Pat Daw¬ 
son was shot through a window and bad 
hurt. Said Rick Ledbetter was wearin’ the 
sheriff star now—he aims to hunt you down 
with a posse, Bobcat!” 

Brittle as granite slivers was Brennan’s 
voice: "Rick Ledbetter, bought and paid for 
with Edwards dinero. Try and tell me that 
Rick himself didn’t drygulch Pat Dawson 
and see how far you get. Ab Snavely, Sackett 
Hitchner, and Dug Harn will be in the 
posse. All dead shots. If—” 

Sid Varner yelled over, interrupting, 
"Look cornin’—” he pointed southward 
across the range—"Miss Ann and Skyhoot 
has turned and is ridin’ hell-for-leather back 
this way!” 

In the time of a few minutes Ann had 
brought her palomino pony to a halt near 
Brennan. The old uncle was but a few rods 
behind her. 

The girl had meant to send one of her 
boys to Bobcat's hills camp. Finding him 
here was a piece of luck. 

"The posse, Bob,” she said hurriedly, 
"it’s coming and they’re hunting you!” To 
which Skyhoot added, "When they ketch 
you, Bobcat, you’d better be dead a’ready. 
Now you light a shuck away from here, 
cowboy.” 

"Be seein’ you,” said Brennan, smiling, 
lifting his rumpled old John B. hat. He 
kicked his buckskin into a gallop and rode 
out of sight. 

With a low rise and a long, crooked 
line of chaparral to cover him, he rode east¬ 
ward and to the edge of a chain of hog- 
backed ridges, and there turned southward 
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in the cover of scrub patches. This outlawed 
cowboy had business in town. 

He hadn’t ridden very far along the val¬ 
ley rim when the comparatively new Ed¬ 
wards ranch buildings loomed up in their 
setting of liveoaks off to his right. There 
was no activity, and Brennan knew the rea¬ 
son why. Short grass and shorter water had 
forced Pink to move his herds into the 
lush Rio Santos bottoms near the Mexican 
Border, where renegades of two nations 
turned rustler and made the double expense 
of a double range crew a prime necessity. 

A FTER night had fallen, Bob rode into a 
Mesquit Bluffs alleyway and followed 
it to the home of Sheriff Pat Dawson. He 
left his buckskin ground tied, stole to a 
lighted window that had its shade carefully 
drawn full length, and called through: 

"Brennan, Pat,” almost whispering. "Can 
I come in?” 

The low voice of Ann Parmly suggested 
the dark front doorway. She was here to 
help partridge-like little Mrs. Dawson with 
the'nursing. A minute, and Bob was at the 
officer’s bedside. 

"How you doin’, Pat?” 

Dawson’s head was bandaged heavily, 
and he was pale, but he could talk. "Quaw- 
ter of an inch, cowboy, is all that was ’twixt 
me and laying the old bones down the last 
time. I feel sure Rick Ledbetter done it, 
Bobcat!" 

"I figured it that way,” Brennan said. 
"What makes you think it was Rick?” 

"He was here nearly the same minute I 
hit the floor, to get my star. You knew about 
Miss Ann being burnt out.” 

"Sure.” Brennan hastened on, "Big job 
on my hands now, will likely have to drill 
me a skunk or two, and would feel a heap 
better if law was backin’ me up. I want you 
to swear me in as a deputy, Pat.” 

"Well,” said Dawson, "if it’s wrong to 
deputize somebody who wears the outlaw 
brand, the folks who expect a lone crippled 
sheriff to do all the law’s fighting can 
take the blame. Raise your right hand, Bob¬ 
cat.” 

Bob did it and was sworn in. Ann Parmly 
then beckoned him to the dining room. 
Mrs. Dawson took over there, and fed the 
now dog-hungry cowboy. Afterward the 


sheriff’s wife saw Brennan to his horse in 
the backyard, and she whispered just before 
he stepped into his saddle: 

"Mustn’t worry, Bob. If you’ll just do the 
best you can, you’ll win out. It’s for Ann, 
you know, and nothing mortal ever can beat 
a fighting man and a praying woman.” 

As he rode off in the dark, Brennan re¬ 
membered having heard Ann’s mother tell 
her father that, a long time ago. 

Following the alley into the little busi¬ 
ness section, he dismounted and tied in 
thicker darkness under a tree on a vacant 
lot. 

Cautious peering through hotel lobby 
and saloon windows rewarded him with no 
glimpse of Pink Edwards or any of his 
hired guns. Then he stole to an open side 
window of the sheriff’s office, which took 
up tlie front fourth of the squat jail build- 
ing. 

Nobody there but one-eyed old Torrey, 
the jailer. Remembering that Torrey had al¬ 
ways liked him, Brennan made talk. 

"Where is the gang, Single-Eye, y’know? 
Posse still out?” 

"Yep.” The old jailer recognized the 
wolf-lean, sun-bitten face at the window, 
and stiffened. "Bobcat! My gosh, cowboy, 
you be keerful. The big boss ordered 
Ledbetter and his posse to not come back 
without you—or with you, either. You git 
it?" 

"Make an excuse to drill me and bury 
me by kickin’ a gully bank in on me; sure, 
I get it,” quickly answered Bobcat. "Hap¬ 
pen to know where I’ll find the so-called 
big boss?” 

"Nope. That is, ’lessen he’s in his office 
in the back o’ the Di’mont Flush saloon. 
He owns the Flush now, son.” 

"Prosperous,” muttered Brennan. "Seen 
Skyhoot Parmly in town lately?” 

"Yep. Had that old Burgess repeater 
with him. Dunno where he is now though.” 
Single-Eye scowled. "Powerful lowdown 
trick, burnin’ Ann and old Skyhoot out. 
Huh?” 

"You said it, amigo. Pat Dawson just 
swore me in as a deputy. Is there a deputy 
badge lyin’ around here somewhere?” 

"Nope. You shore bit you off a big bite, 
cowboy!" 

The cowboy grinned a hard grin. "I’ll try 
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to chew all I bite off, if it’s a horse’s head. 


Old-timer, I’ll be seein’ you.” 

B RHNNAN hurried up the shadowy alley 
and to the rear of the Diamond Flush. 
Hie back wall of die back room had no 
window, but there was a door and it showed 
a feather of lamplight at the bottom. Saloon 
crowd hilarity lolled the slight sounds that 
Bob made when he turned the knob and 
opened the door and approached Pink Ed¬ 
wards at his desk. 

"What the hell,” rapped Pink at sight of 
the Brennan unleathered gun—"you trying 
to stick me up?” 

"Nothin’ like it,” quietly said Bob. "Just 
now I represent law; was duly and properly 
sworn in. I aim to put you in jail to keep 
you from futher devilment such as burnin’ 
lone wimmen outa house and home, while 
I’m diggin’ up evidence enough to hang 
you—I hope. Up from that chair and let’s 
go!” 

Edwards rose as though obediently, but 
with a sly hand stealing toward the pearl- 
lined butt of his six-shooter. Brennan had 
half-expceted that. He swung the long bar¬ 
rel of his old range Colt to Pink’s left 
temple. So Pink did not call to any person 
in the saloon for help. 

Bobcat then carried the raglike figure 
down the alley and into the lighted jail 
building, by way of the corridor rear door. 
He dropped Edwards to a narrow cell bunk. 
"Here, Single-Eye!” he called to old jailer 
Torrey, as he ripped the handsome gun- 
belt off his unconscious prisoner. “Bring the 
cell-door keys!” 

The jailer came running. He tossed the 
ring of keys to Brennan. Torrey’s one eye 
was round with excitement now. "Look out. 
Bobcat!” he warned. "Rick Ledbetter is 
back!” He wheeled and ran to the street 
door of the sheriff’s office, stood there 
against the outer darkness as though to bar 
the way. Ledbetter, big-boned and tall, 
threw Torrey aside even as he was yelling: 

“That cowboy is a depity—a depity, I tell 
ye—” 

Bobcat had locked the door upon his pris¬ 
oner and had thrust the ring of keys inside 
his shirt. Crouched now under the corridor 
lamp, he had just finished buckling on the 
Edwards gun-belt when Ledbetter saw him. 


All the chips were down—there wasn’t time 
for a single word—they drew and fired in 
the same half-second. Bobcat took a swift 
step sidewise as his weapon blazed. At that, 
Rick’s slug scorched his arm. Rick had no 
such luck. He pitched forward and was 
crumpling at Brennan’s feet when Brennan 
snatched the Pat Dawson sheriff star from 
his shirtfront 

Standing there in the boiling powder- 
smoke the new cowboy lawman saw the 
hard, unshaven faces of the thickset gun- 
hawks, Hitchner and Harn and Snavely, as 
they piled through the street doorway. Close 
on their heels were two possemen whom 
Brennan did not know. A narrow corridor 
twenty feet long was no place for a battle 
with die odds five to one. Bobcat ducked un¬ 
der the still swirling smoke and made the 
alley with a bullet smacking air scant inches 
above his head. 

Safe now in the alky gloom, he fastened 
the Dawson badge to his shirtpocket, and 
noted as he did so that the moon would 
soon be rising. He began taking stock of the 
situation. It was a tough spot, no getting 
around that fact. Breaking into his line of 
thought, there came an angry voice from a 
jail cell: 

"I want out of here! Where’s that old 
coot Torrey? Find him! Who’s that—there 
on the corridor floor? Why, it—it’s Rick 
Ledbetter! Who shot him?” 

T HE voice of Sacked Hitchner answered. 

"Bobcat drilled him. And took his star. 
Took the cell-door keys, too, Torrey said. 
Also, he said Dawson had deputized Bob¬ 
cat.” 

"The hell he did!” snarled Edwards. 
Presently a jumble of talk came the front 
of the building. Seemed that the five posse- 
men were discussing something. Bob Bren¬ 
nan drew closer, ears straining, but he 
caught little of it. Soon he made out a dark 
form, bent low, coming toward him. This 
proved to be old jailer Torrey. 

"Hoped I’d find ye, Bobcat,” he whis¬ 
pered. "The posse, they’re sorta stuck. With 
Edwards locked up, and Ledbetter gone er 
as good as gone, the snake’s head’s cut off, 
y’mought say. Ef they cain’t git Pink outa 
that cell, they’ll light a shuck away from 
here, 1 can tell ye that! Sack Hitchner, he » 
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p! umb hell-bent on go in’ to the Di’mont 
Flush to git a bottle.” 

"I knew they might hightail, but if I do 
what I’ve set out to do,” Bobcat whispered 
back, "I’ll have to hold them here. Who 
are the strange possemen, Single-Eye?" 

"Couple sidewinders from Pink Ed¬ 
wards’s Rio Santos range crew. Ain’t seen 
nothin’ o’ old Skyhoot Parmly yit, son?” 

“TVTO," Bob said, "but if he’s still in 

JLN town he’ll show up.” 

The moon now was half above the hori¬ 
zon, within the hour would be sailing high, 
as bright as new gold. Its first rays enabled 
Brennan’s eye to pick out a stocky figure 
moving briskly along the street, and he 
guessed, correctly, that it was Sack Hitch- 
ner going to the Diamond Flush for a 
bottle. 

"I'll be back shortly,” Bobcat told the 
jailer, and stole after the stocky form. 

He waited in shadows near the Flush 
building. A hullabaloo of talk went on in¬ 
side. Brennan gathered that the drinking 
crowd either hadn't noted the shooting in¬ 
side the jail or were just keeping hands off. 
Apparently Sack Hitchner had drawn no 
special attention, since he came out in the 
time of three minutes. 

Two more minutes, and he was passing a 
darkened door when a cold steel muzzle was 
clapped to his short ribs behind, his six- 
shooter went sailing off into thick weeds, 
and a hard low voice struck into his ears: 

"One yelp from you, hombre, and I bat 
the side of your noggin with a gun-barrel. 
Get it?" 

Disarmed, the gun-hawk ran true to form. 
He shoved his hands upward so fast that he 
dropped his bottle of 40-rod. Bobcat took 
him to a young oak that stood near the alley- 
way, tied him to the tree with rawhide pig- 
ging-strings taken from his own pockets, 
gagged him with his own neckerchief and 
left him. 

The moon was climbing. Brennan was 
careful to keep out of the growing silvery 
light. After a few minutes there was the 
slight jar of a muffled explosion, and an¬ 
other. It came from the jail. Pink Edwards' 
hirelings were shooting into the cell-door 
lock in an attempt to liberate him, Brennan 
knew. A thing he did not know was that a 


tiny piece of lock metal had gone whizzing 
over to gash Edwards’ cheek. 

So Pink halted operations to ask what the 
hell had become of Sackett Hitchner. Sack 
had brains enough to shoot a lock without 
murdering him. Ab Snavely told him 
where Hitchner had gone. "Go and get 
him!” stormed Edwards. "And bring two 
quarts!" 

Although Snavely left the Diamond Flush 
with a quart in either hand, it did not inter¬ 
fere with his draw when Bob Brennan 
stepped from shadows with menacing six- 
Shooter and a brittle order to grab sky. Al¬ 
ready workwise, the Brennan iron exploded 
first. 

Snavely’s weapon howled like a swift 
echo even as Boo’s bullet drove the gun- 
hawk backward with a smashed right shoul¬ 
der. 

"The jailer told you that Pat Dawson had 
deputized me,” Bob threw at the man on the 
ground. "So if I’d killed you, you would be 
paid for. Be seein’ you!” 

Picking up the Snavely gun, he sprang 
into the deep shadow of a dark store build¬ 
ing. His upper left arm was numb, and wet. 
The gun-fighter’s bullet had just missed 
bone; the wound was bleeding more or less 
copiously. Bob tore the sleeve open, used 
his teeth in tying his bandanna tight above 
the wound. 

His mind kept busy. Diamond Flush 
hilarity had fallen off only a little, he re¬ 
membered; so they’d heard the shooting, 
but weren't going to risk their precious hides 
by mixing in. There was a yell then from off 
jailward. It was Dug Ham: 

"Hey, Ab! Snavely! Was that you, Ab?" 

No answer. Harn came riding along the 
nearer side of the cell block. The rope on 
his saddle was plain enough in the now 
bright moonlight. The hidden and watching 
Deputy Sheriff Robert Brennan, branded 
outlaw, divined Harn’s purpose readily—he 
meant to set Pink Edwards free by having 
his horse pull the bars out of the Edwards 
cell window. Bobcat called over: 

"I’ve got Hitchner and Snavely, fella, and 
you’re next. Ride this way—if you don’t, I’ll 
do my dangedest to shoot you offa that 
horse!" 

Dug Ham jerked his head around, $aw 
nothing of Brennan, dove from his sad- 
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die and ran for cover with a .45 slug singing 
past his ear. He was turning a corner of the 
sheriff’s office when a rifle’s keen thunder 
ripped from shadows somewhere on the 
other side, and he fell with a broken leg. 
Bob Brennan grinned. He’d know the voice 
of that old Burgess repeater if he heard it at 
the North Pole! Jailer Torrey had found 
Shkyhoot Parmly swapping yarns with his 
friend the liveryman. 

"Got him!” belatedly bellowed Parmly. 
He pumped four leaden messengers into the 
jail super-structure for the moral effect. 
"Now come outa there, rest o’ you scutters, 
and come reachin’ for the stars!” 

"Sure, reachin’ for stars!” echoed Bobcat, 
instantly playing into Skyhoot’s hand. He 
fanned the Snavely gun empty wifh the bul¬ 
lets tearing into the roof of the low build¬ 
ing. "Don’t y’see you’re surrounded? Come 
outa there, you two!” 

Ledbetter and Hitchner, Harn and Snave¬ 
ly were down. Pink Edwards, big boss, was 
locked up and too ornery to even talk. Law 
officer Bob Brennan certainly wasn’t fooling. 
The two bad eggs from the Edwards Rio 
Santos range crew walked into the moon¬ 
light with their hands high. 

Having heard the firing, Ann Parmly 
came with the Pat Dawson Winchester, to 
help Brennan if she could. She it was who 
brought the doctor, and she saw that Bob¬ 
cat’s arm injury had attention first. The cell 
bunks of seriously wounded Snavely and 


Harn became hospital beds. Hitchner and 
the Rio Santos men occupied another cell. 
Edwards remained sullen. 

Brennan began twisting truth out of the 
gun-hawks. With Snavely leading, they told 
all, trying to turn state’s evidence—and they 
knew enough to send Edwards up for life! 
Pink himself had fired the Parmly house. 
He’d had cows in hundreds rustled from 
GP range. Still hoping to save their own 
skins, the gun-fighters stuck to this evidence 
when the circuit judge held court. The law 
forced the Edwards estate to reimburse the 
Parmlys for all losses suffered at the hands 
of Edwards and his hirelings. 

Bobcat asked for a trial, got it and came 
clear, since nobody testified against him, so 
the outlaw brand went glimmering. That 
evening he and Ann and Skyhoot had sup¬ 
per with the Dawsons. Up and around now, 
the grizzled sheriff spoke across the table: 
"Bob, you could have the sheriff job, next 
election. Want it?” 

"No, Pat,” said Brennan. "Ann has de¬ 
cided to let me string along with her. They 
need me on the range. Of course, we’ll be 
seein’ you folks now and then,” 

Ann spoke quickly: "It wasn’t because 
Uncle Sky and I need Bob on the range that 
I wanted him to string along with me. You 
see, I’ve agreed to string along with him! 
Now do you get it?” 

She blushed. So did Brennan. Then every¬ 
body laughed. 



When a Flood of Counterfeit Bills Sivept 
a Certain Section of New York City, 
the Secret Service Was Baffled — 
but a Waiting Game Paid 

The Crumpled 
Bill 

By 

WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


T HE Lancaster is a small inex¬ 
pensive hotel below Twenty- 
third Street. It is the sort of 
place where guests live year 
after year, unsuccessful men 
who have outlived ambition. Some of them 
are gray, colorless clerks. Others are 
shabby promoters, just about to put over 
a big deal involving millions but anxious 
about next week’s room rent. 

To this refuge for the defeated came one 
spring evening a man who registered under 
the name of Gustav Ludwig. He took a 
small room on the top floor with a sky¬ 
light. Since he was interested in amateur 
photography he had to have a place not too 
dark, he explained in his broken English. 

Ludwig was not one that anybody would 
look at twice, yet it developed later that 
several of those about the hotel could give 
a fairly accurate description of him. He was 
above medium height, thickset, perhaps 
about forty years of age, and he walked 
decidedly lame. One of his teeth, an in¬ 
cisor, had a gold crown. His red mustache 
was long and ragged. Through thick glasses 
he blinked a good deal in a shortsighted 
way. His clothes were cheap and unpressed. 
Pie had the sagging shoulders of one of 
life’s derelicts. The only neat thing about 
him was his hair. This was explained one 
day when he had a slight controversy with 



the room clerk about a charge on his bill, 
He grew excited, broke into guttural Ger¬ 
man, and snatched his hat from his head, 
taking with it a wig which showed that he 
was so completely bald that he did not have 
a hair on his crown. 

It happens that there can be no question 
of his height and weight. The Lancaster is 
a place where misfits and provincials gather. 
They sit around the lobby and gossip as 
loafers do in a small town. One day «n 
argument arose to the weight and height 
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of two of those present. A tape line was 
brought and each man in the group was 
measured, his height being marked on a 
door with the initials penciled beside the 
line. Upon the lobby scales they weighed 
in turn. Ludwig tipped the beam at one 
hundred sixty-five pounds. 

The German spent a great deal of time 
in his room, to which nobody was ever 
admitted, not even a chambermaid. He was 
a friendly enough soul, but in one respect 
his mind was filled with suspicion. It ap¬ 
peared that he was an inventor, engaged in 
perfecting an improved process of color 
photography, and he spared no pains to see 
that no rival found a chance to study his 
processes. He not only locked his door 
when out of the hotel; he padlocked it. 

The senate of the Lancaster lobby de¬ 
cided he was probably a crank but a harm¬ 
less one. Since freaks were not uncommon 
there, his idiosyncrasy aroused only some 
idle amusement. 

On a Monday night, the Fourth of July, 
Ludwig walked out of the Lancaster and 
never returned. With him he carried a suit¬ 
case. Since his rent was paid until the end 
of the week, nobody was greatly interested 
in his disappearance. In his room were 
found a few worn-out clothes but no papers 
by which he might be identified. The po¬ 
lice were notified, and he was put in the 
registry of missing persons. 

“A queer guy,” was the verdict of the 
lobby loungers. "Crazy, probably.” 

Later they changed their minds. 

rpHE Fourth of July having fallen on a 
JL Monday, the banks were closed from 
Saturday noon until the day after the holi¬ 
day. About noon Tuesday there was much 
telephoning from the banks of the city to 
the United States Secret Service. The town 
had been flooded with ten, twenty, and 
fifty-dollar counterfeit bills, and they were 
pouring into the cages of the tellers for de¬ 
posit. 

F. B. Dawkins, operative in charge, 
pushed a button that summoned Frank Sul¬ 
livan, one of his subordinates in whose 
judgment he had a good deal of confidence. 

"Got a job for you, Frank,” he said, and 
in six sentences told him what it was. "Hot 
foot down to the First National and get an 


eyeful of this paper. Bring samples back 
with you. It may be Lefty Carter on the job 
again.” 

As soon as Sullivan saw the counterfeits 
he knew they were not the work of Carter 
or of any other crook he knew. They were 
not bad imitations, but no expert could 
have been fooled a minute by them. The 
operative guessed they were made by a new 
man. They had been floated at pool rooms, 
speakeasies, the race tracks, and restaurants. 
All of them had been taken in between Sat¬ 
urday noon and Tuesday morning. 

Sullivan was a ruddy faced young fellow 
with stiff red hair and keen blue eyes. He 
was a dynamo of energy. Quickly he dis¬ 
covered that one man had been the agent 
through whom the false notes had been 
distributed. He was described as a German 
speaking broken English, middle-aged, 
heavyset, lame, with a goldcrowned incisor, 
wearing a ragged red mustache. 

"This ought to be a pipe,” Dawkins said, 
after Sullivan had made his first report. 
"The fellow is too marked a type to escape 
long.” 

The dragnets went out, swept the city, 
and came back full of the flotsam of the 
underworld. Men and women were ques¬ 
tioned without avail. In every newspaper 
was printed a description of the man 
wanted. Within twenty-four hours the issuer 
of the bad notes was identified as Gustav 
Ludwig, who had been living at the Lan¬ 
caster. The police department of cities all 
over the country were notified. A dozen 
suspects were arrested at various points be¬ 
tween Portland, Maine, and Portland, Ore¬ 
gon. All were able to prove unimpeachable 
alibis. Ludwig could not be found. 

Dawkins was not discouraged. "He 
walked out of the Lancaster at eleven-thirty 
Monday night,” the operative in charge 
said doggedly. "He’s gone into a hole just 
now, but he’s got to come out some time. 
When he does, we’ll get him.” 

Sullivan was a good deal less sure. An 
idea was lurking in the back of his head. 
He did not believe that Gustav Ludwig 
would ever be seen again. His opinion was 
that the German had been rubbed out. 

Except the description of the criminal 
the secret service operatives had nothing 
to go on. Their stool pigeons could un- 
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earth nothing about Ludwig. He was not 
known in the underworld. Apparently he 
had no confederates, no mistress, and did 
not indulge in any vices, and so had pro¬ 
tected himself against the three most usual 
causes of detection. As the weeks passed, 
he continued to pop up here and there over 
the country but invariably turned out to be 
the wrong man. 

Operative Sullivan began to think this 
was the perfect crime. Ludwig had not 
made a single mistake. 

It was about a year after the floating of 
the bills that the episode of the ten dollar 
bill occurred. 

I NTO a cigar store on lower Sixth Ave¬ 
nue a man walked. He was a good look¬ 
ing alert young American with a springy 
step, not tall but with the shoulders of a 
trained athlete. 

He asked for a package of cigarettes and 
gave a twenty dollar bill in payment to the 
man behind the counter. Two or three men 
were present and others were in the pool 
room at the rear of the shop. The clerk was 
a keen-eyed Jew. He continued to talk 
about the chances of the Yankees in the 
pending series as he changed the bill. To 
the customer he handed a ten, a five, four 
ones, and some silver. 

An odd dismay came over the face of 
the man who was buying the cigarettes, the 
look of one who has unexpectedly received 
bad news. He stared at one of the bills, 
then swept the change into his hand arid 
thrust it all into a trousers pocket. 

The young man lit a cigarette at the 
lighter, moved for a moment toward the 
pool room, hesitated there, then turned and 
walked out of the shop. The clerk had been 
watching him, idly enough, while making 
a small bet that the Babe would slam out 
a homer that day. He noticed something 
that nobody else had seen. Before leaving, 
the man had dropped a little wad of crum¬ 
pled paper into the spittoon. 

The thing had been done furtively, and 
the clerk moved forward at once to the spit¬ 
toon, inspired by curiosity. He picked up 
the crumpled paper. It was the ten dollar 
bill he had given the customer. 

Why had the man thrown it away? 
Young Goldstein could think of no good 


reason. It seemed an insane thing to do. 
At that moment the policeman on his beat, 
a young Irishman named Tim Murphy, 
came swinging into the store. The clerk 
spilled his story in three hurried sentences. 

Now Tim knew that a cop can make a 
more fatal mistake by arresting an inno¬ 
cent man than by letting a crook escape. 
But he was young and still enthusiastic. 
Something about this thing intrigued his 
interest. He followed the customer and 
touched him on the arm. 

Tim could have sworn the man jumped. 

"This belong to you, young fellow?” the 
policeman asked. 

In his hand was the crumpled bill. 

The man with the cigarette looked at it. 
Taken by surprise, his face betrayed him. 
"No. No, it isn’t mine,” he said. 

"Didn’t lose it;” 

"No.” 

"Didn’t drop it in the cigar shop a min¬ 
ute ago?” 

"Never saw it before,” he gulped. 

"Say, come back to the store with me a 
minute,” the officer suggested. 

T HE other man made a mistake. He 
started to run. Tim was the champion 
sprinter on the force and had half a dozen 
medals to prove it. 

Underneath the elevated the fugitive ran, 
dodging trucks and taxis as he crossed the 
street. He raced toward Fifth, Tim at his 
heels. Half way between the two avenues 
the policeman dropped him with a high 
tackle. 

"You would, eh?” Tim growled cheer¬ 
fully. “You’ve got another think coming, 
young fellow me lad. You’re going with 
me.” 

The captured man looked up the street 
and saw another policeman moving toward 
them. He gave up all thought of resist¬ 
ance. 

"What’s the matter with you?” he de¬ 
manded, as if in anger. "Who the devil 
do you think I am? You’ve got no business 
jumping on me.” 

"I don’t know who you are, but I’m go¬ 
ing to find out,” Tim countered. 

"You can find that out right here and 
now,” the prisoner said. He was pale and 
breathless, but that might have been from 
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the shaking up he had been given when 
one hundred and seventy pounds of bone 
and muscle had landed on him. "My name 
is James T. McPherson. I live at 212 E. 
64th Street. I’m a bond salesman employed 
by Cannon & Simon.” 

"So you say,” grinned Tim. We’ll find 
out about that.” 

"I’ll have you broke for this,” the cap¬ 
tive said. 

An investigation showed that the pris¬ 
oner had told the truth. He was living with 
his young wife at the address he had given 
in an apartment house. That he had thrown 
away the ten dollar bill he denied flatly. It 
was his word against that of Goldstein, and 
he would have been freed if an inspection 
had not showed the bill was counterfeit. 

That was how Operative Sullivan came 
into the case. He saw at a glance that the 
bill was one of those which had been circu¬ 
lated by Ludwig a year earlier. 

S ULLIVAN had McPherson detained on 
a charge of assaulting an officer, while 
he made inquiries. He discovered that the 
young man had been graduated at the Col¬ 
orado School of Mines two years before. 
He had played a creditable part in college 
activities, having been especially active in 
dramatics. After leaving school he had hung 
around his home in Denver for a few 
months. McPherson was a good looking 
young fellow, with a plausible manner. His 
story clicked. There was only one hiatus in 
it. He could not or would not account for 
the six months prior to the circulation of 
the counterfeits. 

"That’s my business,” he told Sullivan 
quietly. 

"Were you in prison?” the operative 
asked. 

"It doesn’t matter where I was. I don’t 
happen to want to tell.” 

"It matters a lot,” Sullivan replied blunt¬ 
ly. "If you can’t tell us where you were, it 
is because you are guilty.” 

"Not at all. I have another reason.” 
"What is it?” 

"My business, as I just mentioned,” Mc¬ 
Pherson said with a smile. 

It was possible of course that there was 
a page in his past, not connected with this 
affair, which he wanted definitely closed. 


It might have been a woman. Or he might 
have been in an asylum for mental trouble. 
But Sullivan did not believe it. The thing 
was too pat. McPherson had married in 
Cleveland, July 8. It looked to the opera¬ 
tive as if he had wanted to get this coun¬ 
terfeiting finished before he returned to 
normal life. From the young wife, a charm¬ 
ing young girl much in love with her hus¬ 
band, the secret service operative could get 
nothing whatever. She took refuge in "I 
don’t know,” repeated whenever questions 
grew embarrassing. 

"Why did you run when the officer asked 
you to go back to the cigar store with 
him?” Sullivan asked McPherson. 

"I’m very nervous, and I had a pint of 
gin in my pocket—meant to take it home for 
cocktails for our wedding anniversay,” the 
suspect replied. 

That may have been true. At any rate 
the gin had been found in his hip 
pocket. 

N ONE of the habitues of the Lancaster 
could swear that McPherson was the 
man who had called himself Gustav Lud¬ 
wig. Two or three of them thought it was 
possible he might be, but most of them re¬ 
jected the idea without hesitation. They said 
there was absolutely no resemblance be¬ 
tween this well-dressed young fellow and 
the slouchy middle-aged German. With the 
prisoner in tow Sullivan made a round of a 
score of places where the bills had been 
circulated. The result was the same. This 
clear-eyed, light-stepping young American 
could not be the man who had passed the 
bills. He was not lame. He weighed twenty 
or thirty pounds less than the German. His 
teeth were perfect, not a gold crown in his 
head. Nor did he have the peering, weak- 
eyed look of the other. 

Sullivan believed he had the right man 
but he could not prove it. McPherson’s 
lawyer got busy, and after a detention of a 
couple of weeks the prisoner had to be 
freed. The government could not go to 
trial with no evidence except that he had 
thrown away a counterfeit bill, had started 
to run when arrested, and would not tell 
where he was living at the time the bad 
money was made and issued. 

"Maybe you’re barking up the wrong 
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tree, Frank,” Dawkins suggested to Sulli¬ 
van. 

The younger man ran his fingers through 
stiff red hair and shook his head. "No, 
chief. He’s the man. I’m dead sure of that. 
Everything fits in like the pieces of a jig 
saw puzzle.” 

"Except that twenty men have told you 
he isn’t the German,” said Dawkins dryly. 

Sullivan waved this aside. "Nothing to 
that. Of course he was disguised. He’s clever 
as the devil. After he had got through with 
the job all he had to do was to be himself 
again. He felt himself a hundred per cent 
safe, and he would have been if it had not 
been for one bit of bad luck that caught 
him unprepared—one of his own ten dol¬ 
lar bills coming home to him. He must be 
the man. Psychologically, he has got to be. 
When he saw that bill, after so many 
months, he went panicky. He could have 
handed it back across the counter and asked 
for another bill, or he could have put it in 
his pocket and walked out of the store. But 
he had not time to work out a defense 
against this danger which had jumped at 
him out of his past. Of course you can say 
it was no danger at all. It wasn’t, if he had 
kept his head. But the one thing that 
drummed in his brain was that he was the 
only man in the world who couldn’t afford 
to be caught with the bill in his pocket. The 
chances were fifty to one he could drop a 
paper in the spittoon without being noticed. 
He had to get rid of the bill. That was 
how he felt. He tried it—and failed.” 

"You have a perfect case against him— 
psychologically,” Dawkins admitted. "I 
think he’s the man. All right, Frank. We’ll 
handle this the way you say.” 

M CPHERSON was a free man, but he 
had never felt more a prisoner. Se¬ 
cret Service men shadowed him wherever 
he went. They loitered outside his place of 
business. Along with him they moved in 
the subway to the apartment house where 
he lived. If he and his wife went to the 
theater, he could see them out of the tail 
of his eye. They even followed him to 
church. 

Under this supervision he grew nervous. 
He knew that others noticed it. His wife 
began to break. The manager of the sales 


department of the bond house where he 
was employed explained to him that while 
the firm had implicit confidence in him it 
could not keep in its service a man sus¬ 
pected by the government of counterfeit¬ 
ing. The superintendent of the apartment 
house gave him notice. Other tenants ob¬ 
jected to having him in the place. It was 
very unfortunate of course. The superin¬ 
tendent did not mean to imply he was not 
a man of the highest character, but— 

The McPhersons moved. James found 
work with a wholesale importer. Still the 
shadows trailed him in taxis, rode up and 
down in elevators with him, waited outside 
the office and his home. Again he lost his 
position; again he moved, as secretly as 
possible. 

When he stepped out to the street the 
next morning one of the sleuths grinned at 
him. 

Impulsively, hot with anger, McPherson 
stepped up to the man. "Why do you per¬ 
secute me?” he demanded. "Why don’t you 
let me alone? If you have any case against 
me, arrest me. If not, clear out.” 

"Better see the chief,” the man sug¬ 
gested, and that was all he had to say. 

McPherson saw Dawkins. At the inter¬ 
view Sullivan was present. 

The suspect had lost weight. He could 
not sleep at night. His face was drawn and 
haggard. 

"Why are you trying to ruin my life?” 
he asked sharply. “I have lost two posi¬ 
tions. Twice I have moved. My wife is a 
nervous wreck. The neighbors look at me 
with suspicion. I want this stopped. If you 
have evidence against me, I demand that 
you bring me to trial.” 

Dawkins shook his head. "It will not 
stop. We have not evidence enough to con¬ 
vict you, but we know you are the man who 
called himself Gustav Ludwig. You are too 
dangerous not to be under supervision. A 
man with your skill might flood the country 
with counterfeits. It is our business to pro¬ 
tect the currency of the United States. We 
intend to do it.” 

. "This is persecution," McPherson cried. 

"It is protection. If you feel it is un¬ 
fair, you have only to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the six months of your life 
which is unknown.” 
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"I don’t have to prove my innocence. My 
constitutional rights—” 

"—are not being invaded,” Dawkins cut 
in. "You are free to go anywhere you like, 
are you. not?” 

"It is physically impossible that I am 
this Ludwig. I’m not like him in any par¬ 
ticular. He is nearly two inches taller than 
I.” 

S ULLIVAN came into the conversation. 

"You wore thick-soled and high-heeled 
shoes, and anyhow you could easily have 
rubbed out and changed the initialed mark 
on the door at the Lancaster.” 

"He’s fifteen years older than I.” 
Sullivan smiled. "Make-up, Mr. McPher¬ 
son. Don’t forget how remarkably you did 
impersonations at college.” 

"He has a gold tooth, and there’s not a 
filling in my teeth.” 

"A false gold cap.” 

"He was bald as a billiard ball.” 

"Yes, he had shaved his head the day 
he showed it, but that was four months be¬ 
fore he left the Lancaster. Does your hair 
grow rapidly, Mr. McPherson?” 

"He wore heavy glasses and had weak 
bloodshot eyes.” 

"More make-up. You should have gone 
on the stage.” 

"He weighed one hundred sixty-five 
pounds, the records show.” 

“And you weigh about one hundred thir¬ 
ty-five, Mr. McPherson,” Sullivan guessed. 
"You’re not in good condition just now. 
Of course Ludwig was heavily padded and 
wore a leaden belt the day he was weighed. 
It was a clever trick to start the talk about 
heights and weights, so that his could be put 
on record before witnesses.” 

M CPHERSON threw up his hands in 
despair. "You’ve made up your minds 
to ruin an innocent man. I can’t stand it. 
How much money was issued by this coun¬ 
terfeiter?” 

"As near as we can find out, about fifty 
thousand dollars,” Dawkins replied. 

"Very well. I’ll give you fifty thousand 
dollars to stop this persecution. It’s black¬ 
mail, but I’ll have to submit to it” 


"We’ve looked up your Wall Street rec¬ 
ord,” Dawkins told him. "You began buy¬ 
ing stocks about July 15. As far as we can 
follow your deals you have made on a rising 
market something like a quarter of a million 
dollars. It would be cheap to buy the United 
States off for fifty thousand, wouldn’t it? I 
assume you are offering the money to the 
government and not to us personally.” 

"I don’t care who gets it,” McPherson 
cried wildly. "I want to be let alone.” 

"There’s only one place you’ll be let 
alone,” Dawkins answered curtly. "That’s 
in a prison cell, after you confess and are 
sentenced.” 

McPherson went home, hopelessly de¬ 
pressed. There was one shot left in his 
locker, but he knew before he fired it that 
he had lost. 

The same evening'his wife took the train 
for Cleveland, where her father and mother 
lived. Three days later McPherson eluded 
his shadow and slipped out of town. 

For one blessed month he was a free 
man. He wrote to his wife to join him at 
Kansas City. The letter was opened and 
read and sealed again before it reached her. 
A secret service operative was on the same 
train that took her to her husband. 

The same dreary round of shadowing 
began again. Mrs. McPherson could not 
stand it. She left her husband and went 
back to Cleveland to stay. 

A MONTH later a haggard wildeyed 
man walked into the office of Daw¬ 
kins. 

"I give up,” he said. "I confess I did 
the counterfeiting. I’ve brought back fifty 
thousand dollars with me. I’d rather be in 
prison than tormented as I am.” 

"Just as you say, McPherson,” Dawkins 
replied. "Since you are making restitution 
you’ll probably get a rather light sentence. 
I think you’ve made a wise choice.” 

Wise or not, it was the only one the 
young man could make. He had found him¬ 
self unable to commit suicide, the other 
alternative. To continue as he had been 
doing was impossible. The only gleam of 
light he could see was to serve his sentence 
and begin life ag-in. 



. . If I Could Not Take Her in, Drunk and Blindfolded, 

I Would Bury Myself Forever in Those Louisiana Marshes!” 



The Penance Of 
The Marshes 


By MEIGS O. FROST 


I F YOU delve deep and long enough 
into the mass of tales men tell of the 
Mississippi River during the two cen¬ 
turies and more it has been a pathway 
■of the white man, you will come to 
the story of the wreck of the Conqueror. 

It is not a happy tale. 

Up out of the Gulf of Mexico she came, 
in record time, back in the ’sixties, cleaving 
the long rollers with pride befitting her 
name. It was her maiden voyage out of 
Brest. In command was a Breton youngster 
not yet past his twenty-second year. 

Captain Michel Roussell had been almost 
beyond words the favored child of fortune. 
Son of a wealthy family of Brittany, tall, 
dark, wide-shouldered, a giant of a youth, 
he had won his ship at an age when hun¬ 
dreds counted themselves fortunate to hold 
the certificate of a second mate and the berth 
of a third. Ah, but they were born with 
fingers curved to grip rope and wheel- 
spokes, those Bretons, said seafaring men. 

This voyage, the first he made as master, 
his young wife and their baby daughter 
sailed with him. There had been keen an¬ 
ticipation of the visit to New Orleans; 
laughing, chatting gossip of its brilliant 
gaieties which the young mariner already 


knew so well. He had made the port from 
his apprentice years. Not yet had Butler's 
army or Farragut’s fleet quenched the spirits 
of its people. Not yet was the blockade of 
the Civil War a ring of iron through which 
no ship might force its way. 

It was rough weather when the bar-pilot 
boarded the Conqueror, far out in the gulf, 
swarming up the Jacob’s-ladder from the 
thwart of a wildly-tossing yawl. It was no 
time to cross the bar, he advised. Better far 
to heave to until wind and sea eased off, 
before trying the twisting, treacherous 
channel. With the young captain he went 
below, leaving the second on deck. 

Those were the days of two-handed 
drinking men. 

No man save the pilot and Captain Rous¬ 
sell knew the cognac-punctuated conversa¬ 
tion that took place in the cabin between 
those two, who had been friends for some 
eight years. But presently the cabia-door 
opened, and out into the companion way 
they came, flushed of face, side by side. 

"You pilots, mon vieux, take yourselves 
too seriously,” the youthful captain was 
heard to exclaim. “I could take her in my¬ 
self, drunk and blindfolded!” 

The pilot laughed huskily and drunken- 
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ly, saying something the captain’s ear alone 
caught. 

"If I could not,” said Roussell magnifi¬ 
cently, with a wide gesture of outflung 
arm, "I would bury myself in these ac¬ 
cursed Louisiana marshes for eternity! You 
talk to a sailor, now!” 

No other word between them was heard 
as they strode on, lurching ever so slightly. 

Now aside from any question of iron¬ 
clad pilotage regulations, no deep-water 
sailor in his sober senses, however often 
he may have made Port o’ Orleans, dares 
affront the Mississippi. That twisting 
channel of great depths and sudden shal¬ 
lows, of lancing, ripping snags and insane, 
swirling eddies, is a lifetime study in itself. 
A profession in which the lore of yester- 
month is likely to be as useless as the lore 
of a hundred years before. 

No man knew what mordant pact master 
and pilot may have made. But presently 
all men knew the result. That night, her 
bottom ripped out by a snag, the Conqueror 
sank in mid-river in the maze of The Passes. 

One passenger, one deckhand, clinging 
to a floating trunk of driftwood, reached 
shore uninjured and were saved. From them 
men learned of the fragments of talk be¬ 
tween captain and pilot that had been over¬ 
heard outside the bar. The rest swirled out 
to sea—with the exception of three. 

Captain Roussell men found next day, 
stretched on a shelving reach of the muddy 
bank, unconscious, a jagged wound in his 
head. By his side, their sodden garments 
yet gripped in his hands, lay the young wife 
and baby, both dead. By what desperate 
struggle the young gianfc had brought them 
ashore across the wide and swirling reaches 
of the lower river, men could only guess 
and marvel. 

Woman and child were buried two days 
later in the little cemetery of The Balize, 
that ancient pilot settlement where river 
met Gulf in the days when the Sieur Iber¬ 
ville, seeking passage for his fourteen-foot 
keels, found it and raised the "balise”— 
the sea-beacon—that others who followed 
in his wake might not have to search as he 
had searched in tiny rowboats among the 
myriad mouths of the mighty stream. 

The folk of The Balize saw virtually 
nothing of the tragic figure of the young 


captain. His face almost obscured by the 
great swathings of bandages that bound 
the wound in his head, he called upon the 
chief of the pilots. His bearing was one of 
tortured silence. In his hand he bore an 
order on certain bankers of Brest. He broke 
his silence long enough to give explicit di¬ 
rections of the tomb that should be reared 
with those funds. 

Next day he started the hundred-mile 
trip up-river to New Orleans, on another 
incoming ship. At the wharves of the city 
he nodded silent farewell to his brother- 
captain, who wrung his hand in silent sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. He stepped into 
the city crowds, in his stained and muddied 
uniform, and reported at the agents of his 
owners. 

Needless to say, they broke him. 

Then he vanished, as other broken mari¬ 
ners have vanished. There were other trage¬ 
dies afoot, in those days of the ’sixties, to 
overshadow even the loss of a ship with 
nearly all on board; to dwarf even the dis¬ 
grace that closed a promising maritime 
career. 

No man thereafter could have told you 
aught concerning Captain Michel Roussell 
of the Conqueror. 

"If I could not take her in myself, drunk 
and blindfolded, I would bury myself in 
those accursed Louisiana marshes for 
eternity!” he had sworn in drunken arro¬ 
gance. 

A mighty oath. A blasphemous oath. A 
foolish oath. 

He was not alone in his folly, though, 
seamen will assure you. 

The Flying Dutchman, too, uttered blas¬ 
phemous oaths from the deck he trod in 
command. 

H E WAS a mystery to the Louisiana 
South Coast, was old Simon Tour- 

nelle. 

Of the simple, ordinary, surface facts of 
the life he led, full knowledge was the 
share of all who dwelt in that strange land 
stretching wide and waste between New 
Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico, a hun¬ 
dred miles to the south. But there were 
wide gaps in the routine of his days—gaps 
Unaccountable to them. 

Bar pilots and river pilots, shrimpers. 
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oystermen, fishers and trappers, guides for 
city hunters who invade that wilderness 
with catalogue kits when the wild duck fly 
—all knew him. All added murkiness to 
the mystery with cryptic phrase. 

"Queer, that ol’-timeh,” any one of them 
would say, with significant tap of finger on 
sun-tanned forehead. "Sho’ must have him 
a lotta cash money tucked away some- 
wheah. One week he’s heah. Nex’ week he 
done gone, an’ he stays gone fo’ a long, 
long time. Jus’ nach’lly lights out ’n’ has 
him a high-rollin’ time up in N’Awlyins, I 
reckon. Wheah-at he get all that money? 
Mebbe he done foun’ him one o’ them 
pirate hide-ups like Placide Bonfils says— 
I dunno.” 

Little time it takes for that sort of tale to 
spread in that sort of country. And old 
Simon Toumelle, tall, gaunt, bearded, si¬ 
lent, had been among them for years on 
the Lower Coast, going his taciturn way. 

O NE enemy he had, the coast folk knew; 

one friend. A voluble enemy, and a 
friend who could be as silent on occasion as 
old Simon Tournelle himself. 

The enemy was Placide Bonfils. A queer, 
half-crippled, warped bit of human wreck¬ 
age, trapper until his infirmities barred him 
from the trap-line; then helper to the Pilot 
Town storekeeper from time to time, who 
paid him for his sporadic labor enough at 
least to give bare living for the man, his 
bedraggled wife, and his frightened daugh¬ 
ter, now fifteen. Girls are women at that 
age in those surroundings. 

The friend was the Reverend Father 
Girault Duchassois, little priest of the Ob¬ 
late Fathers, who reached his wide and 
watery parish of the Lower Coast in his 
battered mission-boat, the St. Rita. Tiny 
portable organ and tiny portable altar that 
strange floating church bore, to be set up 
beneath the open sky on many a mud-bank, 
on shell-reef and sodded levee and wave- 
washed cheniere, where gathered his rough 
congregations. Strange the stories he had 
heard in the little cabin-confessionals of his 
floating church. But where old Simon Tour¬ 
nelle was concerned, though Father Girault 
would talk endlessly of many things, the 
priest was silent. Silent even, and this at the 
old man’s order, on the many deeds of kind¬ 


ly charity that his gifts to the little priest 
made possible. 

There was a night when, crouched out¬ 
side the slab cabin of the recluse, peering 
through a chink in its rough walls, Placide 
Bonfils had seen money pass from Simon 
to the priest—had heard the instructions on 
who it was to help. But that tale the de¬ 
formed one never spread. He gave good 
news of none. And to his bitter tongue was 
due much of the strange report about the 
old recluse, that filled the mouths of the 
coastal gossips. 

Placide Bonfils! The name that meant, 
translated, "the good and quiet son!” There 
was evil mockery in its very syllables. He 
may have been good and quiet in the baby¬ 
hood during which that name was bestowed. 
Now he was neither. Misshapen as was his 
body, his mind was warped and twisted far 
more evilly. 

Sometimes, in strange backwaters of this 
earth, such folk are to be found, rancorous, 
stewing in their own acrid bitterness. 

The river-side shack in which he dwelt 
was not far from the shack of old Simon 
Tournelle. Their enmity dated from a night 
when Bonfils, full of bad liquor, had beaten 
his wife and daughter so that they fled 
frightened and screaming into the dark. 
In Tournelle’s shack they took refuge—the 
shack where girl and woman alike had 
stopped from time to time to do some kind¬ 
ly office for the old man; to receive his 
gently-voiced thanks. Bonfils, insane with 
wrath, followed them. 

Old Simon stepped to the doorway as 
he heard hail. His great duck-gun was in 
his hand. Woman and girl were crouched 
behind him. 

"When you are sober, miserable he 
told the raging beast outside, "they will re¬ 
turn home. Now, get you away from here.” 

Drunk as he was, armed as he was, 
vicious as he was—and the coast spoke low¬ 
voiced of two they believed he had slain 
craftily—‘Placide Bonfils recognized the 
steel in the old man’s voice. He left. That 
night the draggled woman and the shiver¬ 
ing girl slept safe behind the barred door 
of Simon’s shack, while the old man, drag¬ 
ing his pirogue before the door, wrapped 
imself in blanket against the mosquito 
hordes and slept on guard, gun at side. 
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Bonfils’s anger was not enough to stir 
him to combat. He could not face the steady¬ 
eyed one he held his foe. His wrath took 
outlet as warped and twisted as the spirit 
of the man. Far and wide, playing upon 
his deformity, seeking sympathy as injured 
husband and father, he spoke darkly of 
Tournelle in connection with his daughter. 

The foul tale came to the ears of the old 
man at last. Before the Saturday night 
throng in the store at Pilot Town he seized 
the misshapen one by the throat with hard 
and wiry old hands, shook him till he dan¬ 
gled limply, branded him cur and liar, and 
openly threatened his life if further talk 
like that came to his ears. 

The grinning crowd about him rather 
wondered' at his rage, but from that night 
there was no doubt. Simon Tournelle had 
an implacable enemy. An enemy who 
spread bitter gossip and hinted sinister mys¬ 
tery now, with blind desire to hurt shackled 
somewhat by the crafty caution of fear. 

T WAS a land to breed mystery. 

A level land and desolate, dotted 
here and there, as you leave New Orleans 
on your down-river way, by strange little 
settlements bearing names of episodes and 
folk forgotten to all save historians and an¬ 
cient river gossips. Settlements with little 
shack stores and little shack houses, with 
weather-grayed oyster factories marked by 
towering monuments of gray-white shells 
whose contents had been rifled and shipped, 
tinned, in lugger-loads up to the city. 

But when you go farther southward, 
around the winding bends of the sullen 
river, even the little settlements you have 
passed take on metropolitan character by 
contrast. Down by Quarantine and Pilot 
Town you come to the last outposts of hu¬ 
manity in that strange world, save for the 
isolated shacks of trapper and fisher, and 
the little post of United States engineers 
who daily keep up the fight against shoal 
and mud-lump for an open channel at the 
jetties of South Pass. 

Wide and sweeping here the Mississippi 
River pours through its myriad mouths of 
The Passes the swirling brown flood that 
stains the blue Gulf of Mexico far out to 
sea. All about stretches a wilderness of the 
"trembling prairie” grown high above with 


roseau-cane and the rustling marsh-grass, 
grayish-yellowish-brown; unplumbed below 
with bottomless depths of fluid gray slime 
to be passed only by the marsh-walking feat 
of leaping from tuft to tuft of the coarse 
growth. 

From the crow’s-nest of ships that fol¬ 
low the river-path, you can see a far-scat¬ 
tered silver coinage of round duck-ponds, a 
jumble of low and marshy islands streaked 
by the brown, black or silver weavings of 
obscure bayous, passes, channels, many of 
them nameless. Great watery horizons. Soft 
and dripping soil that cuddles oozily to the 
surface of the waters from which, even now, 
built up by the enormous siltage of the rush¬ 
ing river, it is thrusting its way as earth 
first emerged dripping from unfathomed 
depths. 

Strange, grotesque flights of brownish- 
gray pelicans you see, lightened here and 
there by their rarer white brothers, solemn¬ 
ly playful, rising and skimming, dipping 
and settling about the slimy mud-lumps that 
ever and anon rise from the waters like 
forgotten debris of a new-made world. 

Bubblings of natural gases out of the 
tons of soft alluvial soil affront you as they 
rise with sinister gurgles and gulpings to 
the oily surface of the water that covers 
their source. Playful porpoise you see, sleep¬ 
ing ’gator and leaping gar. Over all the 
wide blue arch of Louisiana’s soft sky. And 
ever the sullen river swirling silently on 
past. 

This the domain that had been home to 
Simon Tournelle more years than men re¬ 
membered. Now, as nearly as one might 
judge, he was around seventy, though age 
on the Lower Coast is difficult to deter¬ 
mine when men near fifty. Men who in 
cities would be nearing their dotage, seem 
in that primitive land to retain a wiry 
strength that enables them to perform with¬ 
out fatigue tasks that would tax the muscles 
of an athlete unaccustomed to the steady 
grind of pirogue paddle, the drag of shrimp 
seine, the tasks of the oyster dredge. 

In the shelter of a clump of wind-twisted 
scrub growth by the river-bank just below 
Pilot Town he had built his shack of drift¬ 
wood slabs and rusted tin, salvage of the 
river that wrested loot from the inland 
country and laid it at the feet of such dwei- 
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lers as dared the desolation to the south¬ 
ward. 

His battered cypress pirogue from time 
to time came up to the Pilot Town wharf, 
laden within scant half-inch of the water’s 
edge with pelt of mink and muskrat caught 
in his trap-lines through the marsh; with 
hides of alligators slain by his rifle and 
hatchet. 

Those were the days of the market-hunt¬ 
ers, before conservation laws and closed 
seasons were known. His ancient eight- 
gauge muzzle-loading shotgun with its spot¬ 
less shining barrels and its tin-patched 
walnut stock, loaded the pirogue day after 
day throughout the winter with cargo of 
mallard and canvas-back, pin-tail and teal, 
red-head and ring-neck. He shot with the 
easy, effortless certainty of the men to whom 
the use of firearms is all a part of the day’s 
work—who think no more of expertness in 
their use than blacksmith thinks of athletic 
form in swinging his sledge. New Orleans 
gourmets gave yawning market for his kill. 

Too, there were periods when the silent 
old man guided sportsmen from the city 
through the alligator-runs amid the roseau- 
cane to hidden lagoons where the duck- 
potato grew thickest and the wild flights 
landed at dusk and dawn. 

Thus it had gone through long years. 
And the tales of his hidden wealth spread. 
His simple mode of life, no more luxurious 
than that of the poorest of his neighbors; 
his long and quiet dealings with the Pilot 


Town storekeeper who paid fair prices for 
peltries and for market-hunted duck, 
formed some foundation for these tales. 
But his long absences, unaccountable to the 
folk of the coast, distorted by Placide Bon- 
fils and those to whom he spread the tale, 
gave rise to more. They were not the rou¬ 
tine absences of trap-line or hunt. 

They came on no set schedule, those ab¬ 
sences. One day old Simon would be seen 
lounging around his shack. Then for days 
he would vanish. He reappeared as silently 
as he disappeared. There were those who 
tried to follow him. His trick of slipping 
away from them became South Coast prov¬ 
erb. 

Were the shrimp-schools hard to find as 
the seining luggers cruised about, the man 
in the bow casting hand-net in vain search 
for the handful of shrimp that meant the 
school was near? 

"Doggone! Reckon they’re hidin’ out 
with ol’ Simon Tournelle, Jules!” 

There had been a visiting British sports¬ 
man once, who all unwittingly had ce¬ 
mented the structure of the South Coast 
rumor that ”01’ Simon sho’ done foun’ one 
o’ them ol’ pirate hide-ups.” 

However much the cynical may scoff at 
tales of buried pirate treasure, the South 
Coast not only believes. It knows. Its bayou- 
banks and shell-mounds are pitted with dig¬ 
gings. Its stories of the small discoveries of 
ancient coin that man has made, of the 
greater discoveries that wait, are as integral 
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a part of its life as its lore of tide and storm, 
of oyster-bed and shrimp-school. 

Pieces-of-eight and reales of Spain, 
golden pesos of Old Mexico, sovereigns of 
Britain—these the coast knows unquestion- 
ingly rest somewhere in chests of iron- 
bound cypress in that watery waste. 

Time means little down there. Was it 
not only yesterday they knew the swash¬ 
buckling passing of Jean Lafitte, of Pierre 
Lafitte, his brother? Do not the ancients 
tell yet the tales of Dominick You, that 
yellow-haired cannoneer who was their sec¬ 
ond in command, who died rich and re¬ 
spected, a New Orleans alderman, after a 
gallant fight side by side with Andrew Jack- 
son against Pakenham; whose tomb can be 
seen yet in the old St. Louis Cemetery? Are 
not the names of Beluche and Gambio, 
Johannot and Nez Coupe, Johnness and 
Rigaud, buccaneers, all, on the muster-roll 
of its history? 

From the soil of the Five Islands—Cote 
Carline, Grand Cote, Petite Anse, Cote 
Blanche, and Bell Isle—have not earthern 
pots and wooden chests of olden coins been 
dug? Coins with which undoubtedly the 
thrifty pioneer merchants of New Orleans 
bought duty-free the cargoes the Lafittes 
looted from the Spanish Main and piled 
high in the Red House at Grand Terre. 

Ah, the Lower Coast knows! 

That British sportsman, sent to Simon 
Tournelle by men of New Orleans the old 
man had guided, had spent a delirious 
month in the marshes. Day after day his 
bag of mallard and canvas-back had loaded 
his pirogue to the water’s edge before sun¬ 
rise had cleared away the mists of dawn. 
When he left to return to the city, he had 
added to old Simon’s guide-fee ten British 
sovereigns as grateful bonus. These the old 
man had exchanged some time afterward 
for American currency at the Pilot Town 
store. 

Placide Bonfils had seen the transaction. 
Simon gave no explanation. 

British gey Id, with no thought of its date! 
Now to Placide’s hate was added envy with 
his certainty that this enemy he had con¬ 
vinced himself was the wrecker of his home, 
had found wealth. Vindictively he spread 
the story afar. 

Thereafter a man might have talked him¬ 


self blue in the face in vain effort to con¬ 
vince the Coast that old Simon Tournelle 
had not stumbled upon a pirate "hide-up.” 
They guessed no longer. They knew. 
Stealthily some watched the old man’s 
movements. But from time to time he van¬ 
ished as before. 

That he brought no other gold for ex¬ 
change—that never had he brought other— 
made no difference. 

The mystery about Simon Tournelle 
deepened. 

M YSTERY might wrap the strange old 
figure on the Lower Coast. But up in 
New Orleans there was no mystery about 
the group of youths the police knew as the 
Shot Tower Gang. 

They were hard with the hardness that 
takes pride in the completeness .of its im¬ 
munity to decency. They lived what they 
deemed "the life.” Endless games of pool 
they shot in grimy waterfront resorts. By 
saloons and soft drink stands unnumbered 
they congregated through that section the 
police called the Irish Channel, with Gang¬ 
land jest and horseplay through lazy hours, 
some sober, some drunken, all dangerous. 

Pitched battles they fought from time to 
time with their natural foes, the St. Mary’s 
Market Gang, with the huskies of the 
Slaughterhouse Gang. Battles in which na¬ 
ture’s fists were supplanted sometimes by 
brass knucks and bricks, and in certain 
climaxes by knife and pistol. Anything 
went, at some stages of an Irish Channel 
scrap. 

The waterfront was their natural habitat. 
There they made rendezvous from child¬ 
hood, when they looted bananas from the 
fruit companies’ wharves at an age that saw 
most children little past the kindergarten 
stage. They swam through the swirling 
eddies of the Mississippi River like the 
wharf-rats for which they were collectively 
christened. Far back in the forest of piling 
beneath the docks, they established camps 
of rough flooring of looted planks from 
lumber cargoes—camps reached by precar¬ 
ious runways of yet other planks—camps 
from which the Dock Board Patrol, making 
its rounds in the police boat, routed them 
whenever discovered. 

Much of the staggering total of loot of 
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goods stolen in transit between freight car 
and ship, the police of that day attributed 
to the Shot Tower Gang. Many an arrest 
had followed many a hot-foot chase. But 
it was hard to get evidence that would con¬ 
vict. 

It was hardest of all to "get something” 
on two of that gang upon whom the au¬ 
thorities long had cast yearning eyes—Rat- 
tooth Riley and Bow-legs Bannigan. The 
Channel crowd had a very pretty taste in 
names. 

It was a cinch, the way Rat-tooth figured 
it. Far back underneath the wharf he had 
been boring energetically away with a heavy 
auger. When the steel tip shot through and 
his hands were wet suddenly with splash¬ 
ing fluid, he reached downward. 

"Quick wit’ the bucket,” he called softly 
to Bow-legs. 

Up through the dark a big bucket was 
pushed into his hands. Into it gurgled a 
golden stream. 

Above them, the other side of those thick 
creosoted wharf planks, stacked tier on 
tier, were barrels of whiskey for export. 
There might be good market for that whis¬ 
key overseas and in Latin America—but 
Rat-tooth knew of a good market, too. There 
was a certain saloon man who stood ready 
to buy all that was brought him—and no 
questions asked. 

Dim and shadowy forms moved along 
stringer and loose plank gangway in the 
darkness beneath the wharf. Buckets and 
funnels and demijohns were ready, pro¬ 
vided by that thoughtful saloon man. Two 
skiffs were moored far up under the wharf, 
where the muddy waters of the river lapped 
softly against the clay bank. 

Bucket after bucket passed silently down 
the line. The gurgle of the whiskey sounded 
softly in the dark. The Shot Tower Gang 
was on the job, swinging into action with 
smoothness and precision. From this swirl 
of keen and rubber-soled activity would 
come more funds that meant long and lazy 
hours shooting pool, that brought from 
shop-shelves raiment even more gorgeous, 
that enabled one to move, magnificently 
affluent, through the Irish Channel Satur¬ 
day night dances, flask on hip, money in 
trousers’ pocket. Easy money! 

"Get a gait on! Show some speed, you!" 


commanded Rat-tooth with hoarse whisper, 
at the receiving end of the line, where the 
whiskey was spurting down. For there had 
been a pause in the hand-to-hand delivery 
of the bucket brigade. The stuff that meant 
money was running over the edges of the 
bucket he held. 

But there came no speed to answer his 
summons. Instead, through the musical 
plashing of the wasting liquor, came in an¬ 
swer the hoarse whisper of Bow-legs Ban¬ 
nigan. 

"D’ju get de office, Rat-toot’?” it 
sounded. "Spike jus’ slips it t’ me some¬ 
thin’ bumps a pile out there!” 

A moment of indrawn breaths. Then, 
through the blackness beneath the wharf, 
streaked a long line of brilliant white light 
from the bull’s-eye of authority. 

"You’re under arrest!” roared a heavy 
voice. "Not a move, you young crooks, or 
we’ll drill you! Round 'em up, boys!” 

The dock patrol had sprung its surprise. 

For a strident, deafening moment, a 
miniature hell flared amid that forest of 
thick black piling. 

The white warp of the thick-lensed bull’s- 
eyes was interwoven with a woof of orange 
flame as pistol shots laced the night. Weap¬ 
ons were blazing now, those in the hands 
of the dock patrol answering those of the 
Shot Tower Gang. For the waterfront police 
had appraised perfectly the problem they 
faced in that arrest. 

Often the youths of Gangland, cornered, 
exchange the minor sentences of the crime 
at which they are caught for the penalty 
of needless murder. Theirs is not the busi¬ 
ness-like attitude of the professional bur¬ 
glar. It is more the hard-boiled pride of the 
old-time killer of the far Western frontier 
—the pride of a reputation for hardness 
that cannot face admission of defeat of 
which arrest is the evidence. 

All this the dock patrol knew. They had 
come silently beneath the wharf, ready for 
it; pistols in hand. 

Deafening the crash of shots in that con¬ 
fined space beneath the wharves for a mo¬ 
ment. Acrid the fumes of powdersmoke, 
billowing stiflingly, seeking outlet. 

Then silence, broken at last by hoarse 
voices. Flashing lights. 

Two of the dock patrol lay, slumped in 
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the slimy mud of the river-bank. Three of 
the Shot Tower Gang sprawled beside them. 

But the keen eyes of Captain Martin 
Flaherty of the patrol, scanning the dead, 
glowering redly into the strained and pallid 
faces of his prisoners, showed the wrath of 
disappointment. He knew that the two 
leaders he sought—caught with the goods 


on ’em, this time—had escaped him once 
more. 

"There’s one sure thing,” he growled to 
Lieutenant Jerry Nichols, as the swift patrol 
boat that had followed their silent skiffs 
came surging up to the scene of battle, 
"those two birds ain’t gonna monkey ’round 
this dump for a while without gettin’ theirs. 
They’re spotted from now on.” 

"Wonder if they got plugged in the 


scrap an’ drowned in the river?” speculated 
Lieutenant Jerry, twisting his handkerchief 
tighter as tourniquet about a bullet-pierced 
forearm. "You notice both their skiffs are 
here.” 

"Drowned me eye,” scoffed Captain Fla¬ 
herty. He had been born in the Irish Chan¬ 
nel himself. "Those two were borrrn t* be 
hanged!” 

That might be as it might be. At that 
moment, far downstream, Rat-tooth and 
Bow-legs were resting pantingly between 
rough rock and the splintery thwart of a 
great timber barge that in the morning was 
bearing giant stones southward to the push 
of a government tug. By Port Eads at the 
mouth of the jetties those rocks were to 
splash overside to build up those ragged 
ramparts through which the channel scours 
on its way out into the gulf. 

Amphibious as they were, the pair were 
winded by their swim and the effort of 
swarming up the splintery side of the barge. 
It is one thing to swim in your birthday 
suit—the customary bathing garb of the 
gang—it is another to swim clad, even 
though coatless, with a heavy pistol and a 
packet of cartridges in your pocket. 

They reached their refuge unmolested. 
The shots of the waterfront battle far up¬ 
stream had not even disturbed the crew of 
the tug. There was no watchman on the 
barge. Who was going to steal five-ton 
stones, anyway? The barge was theirs. It 
suited them exactly. 

They knew that with the waterfront 
alarm out, it would be almost hopeless to 
try to reach the streets of the Irish Channel 
over the wharves that night. Their only 
hope was to land at some down-river settle¬ 
ment and return later, when things had 
quieted down, on some shrimp or oyster 
lugger headed for the Old French Market. 
But all that was in the distant future. Just 
now life’s only problem was to be on their 
way out of there. 

They huddled together for warmth, 
against the chill of the river-mists, floating 
close to the surface before dawn. Soddenly 
they drowsed. Presently they awoke to the 
stir of activity on board the tug, the other 
side of the rock-barge from their refuge. 
They lay quiet for a while, watching. 
Ravenous, they smelled the fragrance of 
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coffee and ham from the tug’s galley. Then, 
with no regret whatever, they saw, from a 
crevice between two great stones, the edge 
of the wharf slide past. 

A day later, their stomachs drawn by 
hunger, far down-river among the little 
settlements, they slipped ashore after a 
short swim through the dusk. To the store¬ 
keeper they told a tale of a drunken card 
game and fight with their tug-boat captain 
—a fight that had ended in their being 
knocked into the river in a general melee. 
It was no unusual story. They had feared 
to climb back on board, they said. Was 
there any work they could do here? 

Was there work! 

It was mid-season for the oyster factory, 
short-handed, as always. Men and women, 
boys and girls even, slaved from the dark¬ 
ness before dawn to the darkness after 
dusk. The two newcomers were put to work 
trucking the cans of oysters and the baskets 
of empty shells from the work-benches 
where tapping hammers and thick-bladed 
oyster knives were plied hour after hour. 

Work! 

It was distasteful to any member of the 
Shot Tower Gang. But now it meant food 
and lodging of a sort, and above all a 
refuge in time of trouble. Down here in 
the wide wastes there was no curiosity. The 
oyster season was on. That was all the fac¬ 
tory workers knew. 

The two city gangsters merged with their 
environment. Within a week, sunburnt, clad 
in slimy blue denim, walking in rough, 
water-stained boots, they showed no trace 
of town. With youth’s swift adaptability 
they entered into the South Coast life. They 
even learned to paddle a pirogue during 
their scant hours of rest—that seemingly 
effortless part of the coast’s daily life that 
in reality requires the nicety of balance of a 
trick cyclist. 

Held by the memory of the deed that 
they had seen beneath the New Orleans 
wharf, for three months they worked, hold¬ 
ing as close to their tasks as a swamper 
saving to buy his own lugger—and than 
that there is no greater example of thrift 
and work and simple living. But three 
months is a long time. An age away from 
saloon and pool table and gossip of one’s 
fellows and plans of battle against rival 


gangs; talk of girls' and Saturday night 
dances up and down the Irish Channel. 

The Pilot Town settlement, they learned, 
was the metropolis of the section where 
their lot had fallen. There on week-ends 
gathered some who sought diversion. There 
was a pool table. 

Their feet were itching. There was 
money in their pockets, now. All trace of 
the city, they believed, had vanished from 
them. They took the down-river mail boat 
one Saturday morning. That afternoon they 
landed at the Pilot Town wharf. 

It was good to feel pool cue in hand 
again. It was good to hear the click of the 
balls, even though the cloth over which 
they rolled was faded gray instead of its 
original green; was torn with three-cornered 
rips here and there. It was good to swagger 
among one’s fellows, buying a drink now 
and then. In those days every grocery down 
the coast had its bar, and most had their 
pool rooms. 

By the time the swinging kerosene lamps 
were lighted that night, Rat-tooth and Bow¬ 
legs were at home. Long as they had been 
away from the city, still some of their col¬ 
lection of hair-raising, waterfront jests were 
new coinage in this realm—tales that 
brought tribute of roars of laughter as the 
liquor sank in the bottles and the human 
steam-gauge rose. 

There w'as one in the group in the little 
store, however, who did not join them, 
either in drink or jest. He had made his 
few purchases. As they were being assem¬ 
bled he sat quietly, then walked silently out 
into the night—the only one who had not 
lingered. 

"Who’s ol’ moss-face?” queried Rat- 
tooth. 

"Him?” asked Placide Bonfils, who had 
been serving the drinks, and sharing them. 
"Yo’ ’n’ yo’ pahtneh sho’ is a coupla smaht 
boys. Mebbe so yo’ be able t’ fin’ out what 
we-all ain’ done foun’ out yet?” 

"Middle name’s 'Go-Getter,’ ” grinned 
Rat-tooth. 

"Well, heah’s yo’ chance t’ go out ’n’ 
it yo’ some real gittin’. That ol’ houn’ 
one come close t’ breakin’ up my home. 
He’s sho’ wo’th uh pot uh money, too. 
Done foun’ some ol’ pirate hide-up. Got it 
hid out in the swamp, somewheah. Sho’ is 
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livin’ easy ’n’ makin’ himse’f too doggone 
much t’ home with my wife 'n' girl both.” 

Then, low-voiced, cautious, but with 
drunken embellishment, came the story 
Placide had told so many times that now 
it had become an integral part of his life. 
With the hard-boiled surface cynicism of 
the city gangster, Rat-tooth ridiculed it. But 
the glitter in his eye gave the lie to the 
sneer on his thin lips. 

"Ye’r nuts, friend,” he scoffed as the 
tale ended. "Where d’ya get this fairy-tale 
stuff? Le's have ’nother drink ’n’ shoot 
some more pool. That pair o’ punks at the 
table’s gettin’ ready t’ give somebody else a 
chanct.” 

B UT behind the mask of his cynicism, 
Rat-tooth’s sharp brain was working. A 
bankroll, huh? Pirate stuff. Nobody’s 
money. Hid out in the swamp! 

Nobody but this old moss-faced nut had 
the low-down on it, hey? To the click of 
the battered pool balls his thoughts ran on. 
It was a copper-riveted cinch he and Bow¬ 
legs weren’t going to spend the rest of 
their lives down in this hole. Might as well 
come out of it with a stake while the get¬ 
ting was good. 

This old guy had been changing gold 
coins, had he? Well, gold was gold. You 
could pass that stuff anywhere. Izzy the 
fence, on Rampart Street, back in town, 
now— 

He came to decision. Before the night 
was over he and Bow-legs had rented sleep¬ 
ing privilege in one of the back rooms of 
the store. They were tired oyster-shucking, 
he explained elaborately to the storekeeper. 
This was a good place to rest up a while 
before they took the mail boat back to 
town. 

"Sho’,” said the storekeeper. "Make 
yo’se’fs t’ home.” 

Profit to him was profit. Irresponsible 
South Coast labor was an old story. If you 
could make anything out of ’em while they 
went through on the wing, you were that 
much ahead. 

That night they slept in the back room. 
Next morning, when Placide Bonfils came 
to open up and sweep out the store, ready 
for the Sunday trade, Rat-tooth called him 
into their quarters. 


"Gimme the low-down on this dough ol’ 
moss-face is hidin’ out,” he demanded. 

The old enmity still simmered in the 
heart of Placide. Again he rehearsed his 
imaginary wrongs with bitter fluency. 

When the three had finished talking, sin¬ 
ister agreement had been reached. 

A scarred old pirogue and some fishing 
tackle came cheap at the store. Day after 
day Rat-tooth and Bow-legs lazed about, 
fishing, drinking, gossiping, shooting pool, 
fraternizing with Placide in store and shack. 
And in the case of Rat-tooth, to use his own 
verbiage, "shining up” to Clothilde Bon¬ 
fils, the daughter of their new-found part¬ 
ner. Though she knew nothing of the Irish 
Channel girls’ sharp give and take of repar¬ 
tee, still she was better than no girl at all, 
Rat-tooth decided. Worth trailin’ along with 
in the odd times when they were not en¬ 
gaged in what became their chief task in 
life. That was the trailing of Simon Tour- 
nelle. 

By now Rat-tooth was wholly convinced. 
The tale of the hidden treasure he had 
heard, not alone from Placide, but from 
many of the coastal folk. And as his keen 
eyes looked about him, with always the plan 
of getaway in mind, yet another scheme 
was taking shape in his brain. It must wait, 
however, until they ran down this little 
business of where old moss-face kept his 
swamp bank. 

The two from the city, almost adepts 
now in the handling of their cranky pi¬ 
rogue, took to longer and longer trips into 
the channels of the lower delta. Time after 
time they made it a point to delay their re¬ 
turn to Pilot Town until after dark. Now 
and then they stayed out all night, sleeping 
in some lonely trapper’s shack in a section 
where any man’s arrival after nightfall 
means primitive hospitality. 

Their strategy had its effect. Nobody at 
the Pilot Town store noticed much now, 
how they came and went. Nobody save 
Placide Bonfils, who knew what was behind 
their apparently aimless maneuvering. 

Here and there on their trips they had 
seen old Simon paddling his pirogue silent¬ 
ly along. Never did they appear to watch 
him. Casual hail he answered by wave of 
hand, as was his wont. But each time they 
had seen him they reported the location to 
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Placide, and so gradually the field of his 
cruisings had been narrowed down, though 
as yet they had not learned the mysterious 
place to which he vanished. 

Then came the moment for which they 
had waited. 

The two were dozing on their cots in the 
rear of the store one night, when Placide, 
whose turn it was to watch the shack of 
the old man, awakened them excitedly. 

"He done jus’ stahted,” he whispered. 

Silently the three of them slipped out 
to the landing. Placide in the center, the 
other two at bow and stern, they paddled 
swiftly and noiselessly down the river. 
Great banks of cloud bulked overhead, 
thinning here and there to let through the 
dimmed radiance of the moon. By that light 
they caught a glimpse of the small craft far 
ahead—the pirogue they knew held Simon 
Tournelle. 

The long hours of work with pirogue 
paddle paid dividends now. It was a strange 
chase the old man led them. Close to the 
bank, to be in the shadow of the thickets 
wherever possible, they paddled downstream 
after him. One moment they would lose 
sign of him as he rounded bend far ahead, 
a dim blur close to the water’s surface. 
Again they would catch sight of their quarry 
as they edged around the twisting curve of 
the bank. 

Out down Southeast Pass they went— 
the pass that Placide knew no ship took 
because of the sand-bar at its mouth. 

They were paddling through a ghost- 
world now. A world in which creeping 
mist-wraiths writhed and curled about them. 
Eerie creakings of the roseau-cane, stirred 
by the light breezes of the night, broke the 
silence from time to time. The splash of a 
leaping gar sounded like a pistol shot. 

Twisting and turning, the course led 
down the sullen flow of chocolate-brown 
water that now was black in the faint light 
drifting through from above. Hour after 
hour they sped along to the double-push of 
stream and paddle. Their two-man power 
enabled them to keep pace with the old 
man, despite his mid-channel course and the 
time it cost them to hug the bank. 

Then, south of them, they heard the faint 
plash of the peaceful Gulf against the bar. 
By the last curve of the pass they halted, 


peering out around the bend over the wide 
stretch of water. Dimly they saw old Si¬ 
mon’s pirogue cross the bar and follow the 
edge of the marsh that turned to north and 
westward. He was heading up into the wide 
and shallow reaches of Redfish Bay. To this 
there was no outlet but the open Gulf, 
Placide knew. It was easy following now. 

Close to the twisting shore of the shal¬ 
low bay they hugged the shadow of the 
marsh growth. The old man, seemingly 
feeling secure against all observation, 
headed straight across its smooth and level 
expanse. Silently they followed him. Saw 
him drive his pirogue into the mass of 
rustling growth at the head of the bay. 
Saw him loop its mooring cord to a tuft 
of the growth, and disappear into the depths 
of that primeval jungle. 

At a little point nearby they pushed their 
slender craft behind the concealment of the 
cane. Then, watch on watch, they waited. 
From time to time they wolfed the food 
with which the pirogue had been stocked 
against just such a trip as this; from time 
to time drank of the water-jug. Mercifully 
for them, the breeze blew in steadily from 
the gulf. They were spared the torture of 
the mosquito hordes. 

Long was their vigil. It was late next 
day when they saw the old man emerge 
from the thicket, enter his pirogue, and 
paddle for the pass once more. They waited 
until he had rounded the point. Then, 
aquiver with eagerness, they paddled for 
the spot he had left. 

The trail of the broken roseau-cane was 
clear. From tuft to tuft the two youths 
leaped, using their pirogue paddles for bet¬ 
ter balance. 

After them, tenaciously despite his 
twisted body, came Placide Bonfils with 
the skill of the veteran marsh-walker. 

I T WAS the pair of gangsters who first 
emerged into the clearing. Apparently 
they had been heading into a jungle, path¬ 
less save for the solitary trail they followed 
—a trail of windings seemingly endless. 
But it ended suddenly in a strange space 
beneath the open sky. They stopped in 
amazement. Circling the object on which 
their eyes were fixed, they stopped again 
and gazed at one another. 
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"Cn ya beat it, Bow-legs?” asked Rat- 
tooth. "Ain’t this one helluva place t' keep 
a safe?” 

They were facing a structure of solid iron, 
some seven feet high, at least six feet wide, 
and ten feet long—the wonderful old char¬ 
coal process iron that resists the salt air of 
the coast, rustiest, when a few brief months 
of that same exposure enables a man to 
break across his knee one of the steel beams 
of today. It was not dissimilar in appearance 
to the great iron safes of the counting houses 
of business firms a few years agone. 

About it smoothed earth sloped away 
into the oozy marsh. Two great oleanders, 
masses of white and crimson bloom, stood 
guard before it. Near them, just where the 
earth went down into the ooze, a rough 
shack had been erected. 

As they gazed at the scene in bewilder¬ 
ment, Placide Bonfils came crashing into 
the clearing. He swore as he looked about 
him. 

But his was not the bewilderment of 
the city youths. Into his memory were surg¬ 
ing tales he had almost forgotten. 

"Ain’t this one helluva place f keep a 
safe?” repeated Rat-tooth in continued puz¬ 
zlement. 

"Safe!” said Placide scornfully. "She’s 
safe, all right. No man would have guessed. 
Boy, don’ yo’ know uh tomb w’en yo’ sees 
one? This place, sho’ as hell, she’s the ol' 
graveyard o’ The Balize. That dam’ ol' fox, 
he done pick uh tomb fo’ keep his pirate 
hide-up in it!” 

With clawing eagerness his twisted fig¬ 
ure rounded the corner of the ancient tomb 
and strove with the door. The heavy panel 
of cast iron, set on great black hinges and 
held with a huge brass lock set in the darker 
metal, resisted all efforts. With pirogue 
paddles, the three sought to force it. After 


one paddle had split half its blade, they 
gave that up. 

The two from the city ran appraising 
eyes over that door. It would never yield 
to such simple effort, they knew. But they 
knew that to which it would yield. Their 
fingers slipped over the surface, tried hinge 
and lock, their eyes ignoring the inscription 
on the door. 

"Nothin’ to it,” came the judgment of 
Rat-tooth at last. "We gotta go back t' 
Pilot Town an’ get a sledge an’ some crow¬ 
bars at the store. Gimme five minutes wit’ 
them, an’ I’ll have it open.” 

There was nothing else to do. Another 
careful search they made about the place 
for possible opening. Then they splashed 
their way back to the pirogue, and started 
retracing their course. 

H IDE his gold in an old tomb in a God¬ 
forsaken cemetery, would he? Use a 
cast-iron tomb for a safe, huh? They’d show 
ol’ moss-face a trick or two! 

Nothing they knew—or cared—that 
they had invaded one of the most amazing 
spots in the history of the New World. A 
sunken city—almost a forgotten city. 

The Balize! There at the Mississippi's 
mouth it had stood through the early years 
of the white man's first tentative pushing 
into a strange continent, when Europe’s 
kings battled and schemed over their col¬ 
onies here. A spot on which monarchs had 
cast their eyes. A spot admirals and gen¬ 
erals took into their calculations. A spot 
where princely, revenues were spent in for¬ 
tifications. A spot that today is only a name 
in musty archives. 

There rose the walls of the first fort in 
Louisiana. There Don Antonio de Ulloa of 
Spain faced Aubry of France, signing the 
articles that ceded the great Louisiana prov- 
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ince, backbone of the continent, from 
France to Spain. There floated the first 
Spanish flag to fly above Louisiana soil. 
Floated over a fort that cost a Spanish king 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling, says 
an old English chronicler—a fort long since 
sunk in the ooze with walls and quarters and 
guns. 

All gone now the pilots who back in the 
’thirties had made The Balize, by official 
report, the wickedest spot in Louisiana— 
scene of the raw, red sinfulness of far fron¬ 
tiers, where keen-edged knife and crashing 
navy pistol ended all-night orgies of liquor. 
All gone, too, the model settlement that 
followed, when a Louisiana legislature dras¬ 
tically cleaned house in the state’s port of 
entry and made it almost a model pilot’s 
village. 

For in the ’sixties, the crevasse had come 
crashing down with a great river-rise. It 
had cut a new channel to the Gulf, choking 
up the Balize Bayou of old. The pilot settle¬ 
ment by that strange freak had found itself 
miles across the marsh from the path all 
ships entering the river were to take hence¬ 
forth. 

The Balize folk had left their homes and 
migrated to Pilot Town. Their town sank 
in the ooze as had sunk the forts of the 
King of Spain. Now, buried from human 
eye in the miles of marsh growth, the lone 
tomb of iron was all that remained. 

And speeding toward Pilot Town, intent 
on tools with which to force it and loot the 
treasure of old Simon Tournelle, were the 
trio who had succeeded in trailing him to 
his strange and solitary hiding place—the 
goal of his mysterious disappearances over 
so many years on the South Coast. 

"We c’n make Pilot Town an’ get back 
by next day, can’t we?” asked Bow-legs 
Bannigan, his quivering eagerness match¬ 
ing Placide’s own. "Then we clean up this 
stuff an’ be on our way outa here, hey?” 

"Take your time,” came Rat-tooth’s gruff 
response. “Keep your shirt on. We’ll get 
back down here soon enough.” 

Rat-tooth had plans of his own. 

P LOUGHING up the river in his bat¬ 
tered mission boat, the St. Rita, headed 
from Port Eads for one of the settlements 
just above Pilot Town, where he was to 


rear his little altar by the wharf for a prom¬ 
ised Sunday morning service. Father Girault 
Duchassois suddenly bethought himself of 
old Simon Tournelle. It had been many 
weeks since he had visited the silent old 
man. 

It was Saturday afternoon. He could 
shove off at daybreak Sunday, after a night’s 
sleep on the boat moored by the old man’s 
shade, and yet be in time for the service, he 
figured. Emerging from South Pass into 
the main body of the great main stream, he 
veered over to the east bank to avoid the 
down-river swirl of the mid-channel cur¬ 
rent. Presently he was at the slab door where 
he was so welcome a guest. 

Through a long and sun-lit afternoon the 
pair sat talking of many matters. Had the 
folk of the coast known that of which they 
spoke, much that had been mystery through 
long years would have been mystery no 
more. Night drew on at last. 

"Dine with me, Pere Girault,” invited 
the old man, starting to kindle fire beneath 
the covered pot of jambalaya. 

"With pleasure, Simon,” said the little 
priest, and presently they sat them down to 
the fragrant mixture of rice and ham and 
oysters, ladled from the great iron pot, that 
was flanked by a wood-smoke blackened 
coffee-dripper from whose spout came the 
strong black fluid Northern visitors had 
sworn would "float a ten-penny nail.” 

Their meal was finished at last. Gray- 
blue smoke wreaths rose from the charred 
briar pipe of the little priest, mingling with 
the reek from the old man’s cigarettes 
rolled of the harsh black "string tobacco” 
of the coast—almost pure perique. 

It was the little priest who first broke 
silence. 

"Old friend,” said he, "I wish there 
were some way to scotch this snake of ru¬ 
mor. I have been silent. I have kept my 
word to you. Yet ever anew comes up this 
story of the buried treasure men say you 
have hidden in the swamp.” 

"They still talk that foolishness, Pere 
Girault?” 

"Throughout the coast. We are patient, 
Simon, you and I. Yet there are times when 
1 wonder if it would not be better to take 
steps to silence that fool of a Placide. 
Wherever that story rears its head, in the 
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end I find trace of him. I think the man 
believes that you have treasure buried down 
here." 

"I have, Pere Girault,” said old Simon 
softly. "But you know what treasure, you 
who know why I wait. It is weary waiting 
sometimes.” 

“I know, Simon.” Silence again for a 
space. "An evil mind, that man’s.” His 
thoughts turned to the draggled wife—the 
frightened daughter. “You have done much 
for those poor women, Simon. Yet even to 
that he gives foul meaning. Nor do I like 
the appearance of these newcomers from 
the oyster factory above, who are so much 
with Placide and his family of late. Bad, 
those two, or I know not men.” 

Silence fell between them again—the si¬ 
lence of old friends who need little speech 
at times. Up out of the marshes rose a great 
golden moon, bathing the wide levels with 
soft, clear light. Higher it climbed, and 
higher. 

"Simon, I grow garrulous at times,” 
smiled the little priest at last, and looked 
at the watch he drew from beneath his 
cassock. “I have service at Poverty Point in 
the morning, and it is near midnight, now.” 
He stepped to the door and looked up the 
sullen stream. “Even the lights of the store 
have gone out. I think some little sleep be¬ 
fore dawn will not hurt.” 

He turned to bid farewell to his old 
friend before stepping on board the St. Rita. 
But even in the midst of his cordial words, 
a gasping voice sounded at the door. Both 
wheeled to look. It was the draggled wife 
of Placide Bonfils. 

"Pere Girault!" she panted. "It is good 
that you are here! I came for Simon and for 
help. I need you both.” 

She sank, shivering with fright and ex¬ 
citement, on the rough slab bench by the 
door. Then her story poured forth, almost 
incoherent in its rush of words, tumbling 
one upon the other in the argot of the 
coast. 

"Placide, he lies hurt in our cabin. And 
Clothilde—ah, the poor little girl—she is 
gone. With those wretches. Those two new- 
come of late. It is their work.” 

"Be calm, my daughter,” urged the priest. 
"Tell us quietly, now, that we know what 
to do.” 


But there was no calming her now. She 
must tell her story her own way. 

"It happened just after the store closed 
and the folk went to their homes. From my 
cabin I saw the lights go out. But Placide, 
he did not come. Then presently they come 
down the path together, those two and my 
husband. They gather up some boat gear 
from the cabin. A shotgun, too. Then 
roughly one of them tells little Clothilde 
to come with him. She has fear. She clings 
to me. I, too, have fear. I order them from 
the shack. But this husband of mine, does 
he aid me? He laughs evilly. 'Be quiet,’ he 
tells me. 'We are better off without the 
girl. Let her go!’ Pere Girault, I place the 
irl behind me. I see that all three are 
runken.” 

She burst into frightened sobbing. 

"Speak, my daughter,” said the priest, 
"and speak quickly. The tears can come 
later.” 

She gulped convulsively. 

“Those two!” she said bitterly. “Me they 
seize and bind, tying cloth over my mouth 
that I cannot call for help. Clothilde, she 
is dumb with fear. Then the two turn upon 
Placide. With barrel of pistol they knock 
him down. They tie him with fishing line. 
He is senseless. They take the girl and go. 
They are so drunken that my bonds are 
loosely tied. I fight free. And as I go out 
the door to reach Simon and ask aid, I see 
the little lugger of Jules Bourgeois go past 
downstream. Jules, Pere Girault—all men 
know he sleeps tonight at the house of the 
father of his betrothed at Pilot Town. Of 
a certainty they have stolen the boat to 
escape. They pla$ some evil, Pere Girault.” 

A GREAT oath burst from the lips of the 
gaunt old man. "That poor child!” he 

said. 

A hot glint shone in the eyes of Father 
Girault. Up the path, the woman trailing 
behind, they sped to the Bonfils cabin. 
With cold water dashed in his face they 
brought consciousness back to the stunned 

Dazedly Placide looked at them for a 
moment. His eyes took in the gaunt and 
bearded face of Simon Tournelle—the sun- 
blackened, deep-lined countenance of the 
hot-eyed little priest. No words Father 
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Girault wasted in commiseration of his hurt. 

"You who have held friendship with 
them,” he snapped. "This is no time to lie! 
I know you of old, Placide. Where have 
they gone?" 

The ring of dashing steel blades 
sounded in his voice. Placide Bonfils shrank 
back from the glinting blue-gray eyes. 

"They—they robbed the store, Pere Gi¬ 
rault,” he stammered weakly. "There was 
much money there for the payment of pelts 
to the trappers who were to come Monday. 
They took my daughter with them. They 
go in the lugger to make the Mississippi 
coast and escape. I—I—they thought that 
I was with them. But—I was but going that 
I might when came the time, turn them 
over to the law.” 

The little priest looked a moment into 
the working face. "Liar!” was all he said. 

It was the fighting man and not the man 
of God who held sway in his being that 
moment. "I know how much you mourn 
that your daughter is with them! Your wife 
has told.” 

He spun on his heel. 

"Come, Simon. On the St. Rita we fol¬ 
low them.” 

"A moment, mon pere,” spoke the old 
man. His fingers working yearningly, he 
reached out toward Placide Bonfiils. 

"What course did they plan to take?” he 
growled. 

"Out Southeast Pass,” stammered the 
shivering man. 

“Liar again!” snapped Simon. "You 
know no lugger can cross that bar!” 

Stark fear shone in the eyes of the twisted 
being who cowered there. He could not tell 
Simon Tournelle why they had taken the 
Southeast Pass. He dared not. The sinewy 
old hands were nearing his throat. But to 
change his story now would be fatal. 

"I swear they took that pass!” he 
shrieked in a surge of fear. "You may slay 
me if you wish. But they took that pass.” 

"He will be here to deal with when we 
return, if he has lied,” said the old man 
shortly. Oaths rumbled in his throat as he 
and the little priest went down the path. 
Into his shack he stepped for a moment. 
His great duck-gun was resting in the crook 
of his arm as he stepped aboard the mission 
boat. 


Mooring line flicked from the great snag 
to which it was looped. The St. Rita, poled 
with a mighty shove out into the current, 
headed downstream, keen eyes looking 
ahead through the moonlight. Somewhere 
along that winding channel little, fright¬ 
ened Clothilde Bonfils was in the hands of 
drunken fiends. 

L ONG afterward, Father Girault, dos¬ 
ing his eyes, could see minutely every 
detail of that mad trip. The glow of the 
moonlight on the wide reaches of marsh 
grass and roseau-cane. The black stretches 
of the twisting channel. The alligators that 
seemed to be floating logs at their approach, 
but that sank silently as the ripples of the 
St. Rita’s bow reaching them. The brooding, 
primeval silence that wrapped the whole 
. world, it seemed—a world over which death 
itself seemed to hover with black and bat¬ 
like wings. 

It was no deeper, that silence, than the 
silence of the two men who sped to the 
south. 

Out down Southeast Pass the St. Rita 
raced, with never a trace of Jules Bour¬ 
geois’s stolen lugger in sight from bend to 
bend. Then, as they rounded the last turn 
in the channel through which open Gulf 
could be seen dancing in the moonlight 
they saw the craft. 

"Crouch low beside the wheel, mon pere, 
lest they shoot!” called Simon. "I will take 
care of them.” 

His great gun was poised and ready. Up 
to the side of the lugger surged the mission 
boat. The two watched keenly for sign of 
movement on board. There was none. 
Swiftly they lashed the St. Rita alongside 
with looping hawser. They leaped to the 
lugger’s deck. 

In the little forepeak, cowering in the 
blankets, they found Clothilde Bonfils. 
They lifter her out to the deck. Her legs 
gave way beneath her as their hold relaxed. 
She sank to the dew-wet planks. 

As one would hold a child, the gaunt old 
man lifted her, with soothing words of 
comfort. 

"Where have they gone, my daughter?” 
the priest asked gently. 

Slowly, chokingly, she found voice. 
"Around the point in the lugger’s skiff. 
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Ptre Girault,” she said. "They spoke of 
pirate treasures hidden in a tomb. A tomb 
of iron. They had tools with which to break 
it open. They they were coming back, to 
g°—’’ 

It was a heart-breaking cry from the lips 
of the old man that interrupted her chok¬ 
ing words. 

The gaunt old arms that had held the 
girl, clutched convulsively. Gently he low¬ 
ered her to the deck. 

"Quick, Pere Girault,” said Simon 
Tournelle. "There may yet be time.” 

Moved by the same thought, they leaped 
back on board the St. Rita. From its deck 
they lifted the light pirogue in which the 
priest had threaded many a shallow stream 
in the depths of the swamp. Into the bow 
stepped Simon, his gun beside him. Under 
the push of the paddles the little craft 
skimmed over the bar. 

Up into Redfish Bay they headed straight 
over the course that Simon Tournelle had 
covered so many times in the weary years 
he had spent on the South Coast. 

The moon had been sinking lower and 
lower—fading in the great space of the 
arching sky. Darkness deepened as the two 
paddled desperately over the broad ex¬ 
panse of the quiet day. Then, like a peephole 
into the door of a blazing furnace, the glow¬ 
ing bead that was the upper arc of the 
rising sun showed, out at the farthest edge 
of the tumbling waters at the Gulf to the 
east. 

Into the mass of roseau-cane at the head 
of the bay darted the sharp bow of the 
little pirogue just as the light of dawn came 


flooding over the waters, while a great 
sheaf of gleaming lances of light, van¬ 
guard of the sunrise, vanished from the 
eastern horizon. 

In the small and oozy inlet, the two pur¬ 
suers saw the empty skiff of Jules Bour¬ 
geois’s stolen lugger. They looked at one 
another comprehendingly. To this, the 
malicious tales of Placide Bonfils had 
brought them. 

Then to their ears came the ringing sound 
of metal on metal. 

Lightly the little priest leaped to a tuft 
of marsh-grass and plunged on along the 
trail of the broken roseau-cane. Behind him, 
his gaunt and bearded face drawn in grim 
lines, his heavy gun balancing him as he 
sprang from tuft to tuft with wiry legs 
from which the years had taken such small 
toll, came Simon Tournelle. 

"One more smash wit’ the sledge, Bow¬ 
legs,” ordered Rat-tooth. 

Metal crashed at the blow. 

"Now,” said the leader. Point of crow¬ 
bar inserted in fresh broken crevice. With 
grunt and strain the two leaned against it. 

T HE job was done. The great iron door 
swung open wide. The two peered with¬ 
in. Exposed before them, indeed, lay the 
treasure of Simon Tournelle. 

Over the threshold stepped Rat-tooth, 
reaching for what he saw, to drag it out to 
the light of day. Then the frightened call 
of his companion sounded in his ears. He 
darted out again. 

Leaping through the roseau-cane into the 
little clearing the two vandals saw the two 
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who had trailed them. The priest was in the 
lead. The mud-splashed little figure in black 
was topped by a face scowling with wrath. 
But that face was mild compared to the 
visage behind it. For a cold and terrible rage 
had setled upon the features of Simon 
Tournelle. Jaw clenched beneath gray beard, 
eyes smouldering, muscles of cheeks hard as 
iron ridges, the tall old man stood poised. 
Not a word came from his lips. One glance 
he cast at the shattered iron door. 

There was no need of words. Pistols 
gleamed in the gangsters’ hands. Their muz¬ 
zles spat in the morning sunlight. The sound 
of the two explosions was dwarfed to the 
merest pop by the greatness of the open 
space. 

A red weal streaked the cheek of Father 
Girault Duchassois. But the little priest 
gave no ground. 

"Devils—” he began, but his thunder¬ 
ing order never was finished. 

Old Simon Tournelle at the shot had 
lurched for a second. Then, with never a 
word, as effortless and instinctively as ever 
he had raised that mighty gun against the 
squattering rise of mallard and canvas- 
back, he snapped the patched old stock to 
his shoulder and fired. Twice—though one 
explosion seemed but a continuation of the 
first. 

The smoking barrels of the great weapon 
sank. Uncertainly the old man stepped for¬ 
ward. His knees wavered with the weight 
of his body, but he held himself to his 
feet by some supreme effort of will. Step 
by step he crossed the open space between 
the two great oleanders to the shattered door 
of the ancient iron tomb. The light of the 
morning sun shone full in upon it. There 
in their niches of brick and mortar rested 
the two strange old iron coffins of the ’six¬ 
ties. One was that of a woman. One was 
that of a child. 

EAKLY the gray old head nodded. 
’’They are safe, Pere Girault,” he 
muttered slowly. He lurched sideways for a 
step or two. Then his filming eyes rose to 
the outer surface of the shattered door. A 
great crack fissured across its face, marring 
the inspription lettered in a foundry mold of 
long ago, cast by the order of one torn in 
an agony of remorseful grief. 


Death should come gently 
To one of gentle mould like thee, 

As light winds, wandering through groves 
of bloom, 

Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree. 

The blurred eyes of the man the South 
Coast had known so long as Simon Tour¬ 
nelle could not stay open to read it to the 
end. But there was no need. It had been 
graven on his heart nearly half a century 
before. 

"It was not gentle—that death,” he mur¬ 
mured. 

His great, gaunt figure seemed to crum¬ 
ple in upon itself. He slumped forward, 
face downward, one hand outstretched, the 
sun-browned old fingers touching the edge 
of that door that long years ago had closed 
upon his treasure. 

To his side sped the little priest. With 
tender hands he turned the old man over. 
The muddy black cassock, hastily torn off, 
he wadded into a pillow of sorts. In his 
hands he scooped up the swamp water, to 
dash it hopelessly against the sun-tanned 
brow. 

The fading eyes opened once more. 

"Pere Girault,” came the whispered 
words, "you know, old friend, this is the 
end. Think you that aught I have done 
in these years absolve me of the oath I took 
that night my drunken folly sank the Con¬ 
queror?’’ 

The hard little hand of the South Coast 
priest gripped the gaunt fingers of the dy¬ 
ing man. His lips, that had been moving 
in the last offices of his calling for those 
who sail uncharted seas, spoke in answer. 

"Michel Roussell,” he said softly, “I 
who know the good that you have done— 
I tell you that you stand absolved.” 

The brow of the dying man knit with 
mighty effort. Speech struggled through his 
bearded lips. 

"Then take us all three and bury us out in 
the Gulf,” he whispered. "Clean blue water 
—where no hand of man can disturb 
their sleep—when I am not here—to guard 
against—that tale—imbeciles—treasure— 
and—” 

The lips ceased their fluttering effort. 

The soul cf Captain Michel Roussell 
sailed out across a Sea Invisible. 
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Beside the prostrate body with its up¬ 
turned smiling face, knelt the little priest, 
his lips moving in prayer. 

Crashing steps through the marsh, that 
told him of the approach of men, brought 
him to his feet From Pilot Town they had 
come at the tale the wife of Placide Bonfils 
had spread. From staring-eyed little 
Clothilde Bonfils, on the deck of a rocking 
lugger by the bar, they had learned where 
to go. 

With raised hand the little priest of the 
Oblate Fathers motioned them to silence— 
to gather about him. Then to that rough- 
clad group he spoke. It was a strange scene. 
It echoed to stranger words, there on the 
site of the sunken settlement. 

Of the old, now almost forgotten, wreck 
of the Conqueror he told them. Of the 
blasphemous oath that her captain had taken. 
Of the long years of penance through 
which he had kept that oath, disgraced 
among the world of men, coming back to 
the desolate marshes bearded and unrecog¬ 
nized, living out his life in that lonely shack 
by Pilot Town, spending long hours in 
prayer from time to time by that lonely tomb 
where wife and child had been laid at 
rest. 

"He was a sailor, tnes enfonts," said the 
little priest at the end. "Little of value as 
my life may be, doubt not he saved it. 
I have known him since first I came among 
you. The good works he has done with me 
as his almoner, some of you have reason 
to know, now that death ends the silence 
he imposed upon me. A life of penance he 
has done for a great fault in his youth. You 
help me, do you not, to bear him to sleep in 
peace amid blue water beside those he 
loved—as he asked with his dying breath?" 

Heads nodded silently. 

"These others we leave for their turn,” 
said Father Girault, with wave of hand to 
where two other dead lay crumpled. “First 
comes the task of serving one of our own.” 

With reverent hands they bore the gaunt 
old form out of the St. Rita by the bar of 


the pass. Reverently they prepared it for 
burial at sea, lashed in the canvas of their 
spare boat-gear. And then with infinite 
labor they took from the ancient tomb the 
old, old coffins of iron that so long had 
rested there. 

It was a solemn little procession of boats 
that went its way back up Southeast Pass 
to the river. Few words were spoken as 
the little fleet steered southward, down the 
mighty stream, down the South Pass chan¬ 
nel, out into the tumbling reaches of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

There, where the blue water is unstained 
by the sullen rush of the muddy river, 
where the Port Eads light is only a tiny 
mark against the horizon, they hove to. 
Bareheaded they stood on decks that rose 
and fell to the long, smooth swell of the 
open sea. 

And the little priest, again in his stained 
and rusty black cassock, the great brass cross 
of the Oblate Fathers thrust in his sable 
girdle, read the service for the burial of the 
dead who are to sleep in deep waters. 

“We therefore commit their bodies to the 
deep—looking for the general Resurrection 
in the last day—when the sea shall give up 
her dead—” 

Out over the waters to their ears rang 
the voice of Father Girault Duchassois. 

The clean blue of the waves that Captain 
Michel Roussell had cloven in the pride 
of his youth grew smooth once more. Be¬ 
neath them he rested at last, absolved of 
the oath of his folly, side by side now with 
those he loved. 

On the deck of the St. Rita stood Jules 
Bourgeois, close to the side of the little 
priest. He shivered slightly. A coastal man 
was Jules. 

"A cold bed in which to rest, mon pere 
he said, looking out over the marching ranks 
of the waves. 

"Not so, my son," said Father Girault. 
"For him who lived so long among us, it is 
warm as the love that lives in the heart of 
man. A sailor has gone home to sleep." 
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LICKED the big stiff, didn't I?" 
Bill West protested through 
puffed lips. "I won.” 

"Yeah?” Bob Parsons an¬ 
swered pessimistically. "So did 
the Western powers win the war. But look 
at ’em. An’ look at you.” 

There was not much of Bill’s face visible, 
technically speaking, over and above the 
area covered by a lush growth of black 
whiskers, the product of a winter far from 
barbers in the neighborhood of latitude 60. 
But what face there was bore the marks of 
Bill’s latest brawl. Bill was a dark-skinned 
man, burned blacker by sun and wind. So 
he didn’t show bruises like a fair man. Yet 
they were there. He was minus a tooth. One 
eye and both lips were badly swollen. The 
knuckles of both fists were skinned raw. 
But, as Bill truly declared, he had won. 
And in the bright lexicon of Bill West’s 


youth those were the two words that 
counted. 

"Brawl. That’s what it was,” Bob Parsons 
continued. "After you promisin’ me you’d 
stop an’ count ten before you swung on the 
next guy that annoyed you. Hell’s bells, you 
didn’t have to butt in! That guy was plas¬ 
tered. Suppose he was tryin’ to slug me. 
You know darn well there ain’t a man in 
this country can touch me. If you’d just 
stood aside he’d ’a’ made himself look like 
a fool. An’ then I’d ’a’ walked off an’ there 
wouldn’t been no scrap.” 

"I know,” Bill said humbly. "But it made 
me mad, a big ugly bruiser like that tryin’ 
to pick a fight with you. Guys like that 
need to get beat up.” 

"Yeah, an’ you like to beat ’em up,” 
Parsons complained. "Darn your old hide. 
Another thing peeves me. I know you’re 
bound to get into scraps. You blow up 
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quick, an’ you go for a guy. That’s why I 
coached you with the gloves all last winter, 
so if you got to use your fists you use ’em 
to the best advantage. An' what do you do? 
You wade in wide open, swingin’ like a 
bam door with both hands.” 

"Well, I won,” Bill repeated. 

"Yeah, you won, because you can hit like 
nobody’s business,” Parsons growled. "But 
with your speed if you’d remembered just 
one or two little things I showed you, that 
guy would never ’a’ landed on you.” 

Bob had a bowl of water and a towel 
and he advanced upon Bill like a second 
between rounds. 

"Bill,” he said earnestly, as he washed 
away blood and dabbed on liniment, and 
stuck a piece of adhesive tape over a split 
eyebrow, "I got to hand it to you, if you 
wasn’t fast an’ game an’ tougher’n fried 
chicken in a cheap hashhouse, that guy 
woulda put you away. He was a tough baby, 
an’ handled himself like a professional.” 

"Sure made me miss a lot,” Bill nodded. 
"Wonder who he is. He looked like a pug, 
all right.” 

"Lissen, Bill,” Parsons said. "Aside from 
you gettin’ a flock of punches parked on 
you before you put this guy away, it ain’t 
exactly wise for us to attract a lot of atten¬ 
tion, in Whitefish, or anywhere else. You 
know. A coupla guys like us—” 

"Which is hidin’ behind a lot of black 
whiskers an’ runnin’ the constant risk of 
bein’ pinched,” Bill finished the sentence. 
"I know, darn it, when I stop to think. 
Cops in two different towns would gather 
us in, no matter how much we figure we’re 
justified in what we done. Yeah, you’re 
right, Bob. You generally are. I just didn’t 
stop to think about that. Darn it, we ain’t 
criminals.” 

“But we don’t want no unnecessary pub¬ 
licity,” Parsons replied. "So think about it 
the next time you have a yen to tangle with 
some guy in a public place. Hello.” 

A RAP sounded on their door. They 
were domiciled for the brief duration 
of their stay in Whitefish, in one wing of 
the sprawling structure which Tubby Mul¬ 
len had expanded from a pole shack in the 
beginnings of Whitefish until it now con¬ 
tained a dozen rooms, a restaurant, a beer 


arlor, and a barber shop. The spring sun 
eat in an uncurtained window that gave 
on the vast blue-gray expanse of Great Bear 
Lake. They were twelve hundred miles in 
an air-line from railhead, buried in a mush¬ 
room mining camp next door to the Arctic. 
For a year and a half they had led peaceful 
and industrious lives. Yet they started and 
looked at each other at that sharp knock. 

"Come in,” Bill West called. 

Bill and Bob, down from a group of 
placer claims on the Kulink for the first 
time in seven months, in town less than an 
hour, still wore trail clothes, laced boots, 
heavy cord trousers, flannel shirts, long 
beards and hair to their shoulders. They 
had brought down a clean-up of coarse gold 
that ran into important money—yet by con¬ 
trast with the individual who entered at 
Bill’s invitation they looked like a couple 
of tramps. A couple of hard-looking tramps, 
who were in some respects even harder than 
they looked. 

Whereas—well, John the Mark looked 
like Broadway out of Madison Square Gar¬ 
den, by Hollywood. John looked like ready 
money. Tailored, derby-hatted, a chunk of 
ice like a filbert flashing in his scarf—all 
the stock trimmings that advertise prosper¬ 
ity. He was a big man, too, with soft, white 
hands, and a red face. He shut the door 
carefully behind him. 

"Hello, Bish,” he said, with a broad 
grin. "How’s the boy? I ain’t seen you in a 
long time.” 

Bob Parsons—or Bishop Wright, to be 
exact—turned his face into an impassive 
mask, the sort of face he put on when he 
was hurt, a tight-lipped, narrow-eyed sort 
of blankness. 

"I ain’t missed your company none,” he 
answered. "You got any business with me?” 

"Yeah, I have,” John the Mark, from 
Chi, nodded as if to friends. "Can I have 
a word private with you, Bish?” 

"No,” Parsons said curtly. "Anythin’ 
you got to say, say it. This is my partner, 
Bill West.” 

"Markle is the name, Brother,” John the 
Mark graciously acknowledged Bill West. 
"I wish I had you in my stable, West.” 

"I ain’t no horse,” Bill grunted. Bill 
was a trifle more sophisticated than his ap¬ 
pearance and language indicated, but be 
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didn’t admire the obvious sporting man 
type. 

John the Mark guffawed his appreciation 
of a wisecrack. He didn’t grasp the instinc¬ 
tive hostility that remark implied. He 
wasted no time, however, in repartee. 

"You can sock,” he said briefly. "I 
watched you put Kid Bose away. Say, Bish, 
I want you to do somethin’ for me.” 

"Why should I do anything for you?” 
Bob Parsons asked coldly. "I ain’t got no 
use for people like you, an’ you know it.” 

"We-11,” John the Mark affected a drawl, 
"I kinda sorta think you will.” 

"Why should I?” Parsons repeated. 

"To protect yourself, you sap,” John the 
Mark’s tone ceased to be genial. "Now 
listen. I’m goin’ to talk turkey. Does this 
guy you say is your partner know who you 
are an' why you’re buried in this Godfor¬ 
saken country?” 

"He knows all about me,” Parsons re¬ 
plied. "So unload whatever’s on what you 
use for a mind.” 

"All right,” John the Mark said briskly. 
"Gee, Bish, you look wild with all that 
alfalfa on your map. I never woulda lamped 
you for Bishop Wright only for the old 
footwork when Kid Bose tried pickin’ on 
you. I seen you fight plenty. There never 
was a guy in the ring with your style." 

"We ain’t in the ring, we’re in a minin’ 
camp," Bob Parsons snarled. "Come to the 
point. What’s your racket?” 

"Well, it’s like this,” John the Mark 
took a seat uninvited. He produced a cigar, 
inspected it critically, bit off the end and lit 
up. "It's like this,” he repeated. "About 
three months back a heavyweight pug 
blowed into Whitefish. He puts on a show 
every three weeks or so. Takes on two men 
for four rounds each durin’ the evenin’— 
offerin’ five hundred bucks to any man that 
can stay the four rounds. Nobody barred.” 

J OHN THE MARK made an impressive 
pause. Neither Bob Parsons nor Bill 
West said a word, nor relaxed their sus¬ 
picious stares. 

"Some of the boys around Whitefish 
that fancy themselves have had a shot at 
it,” John continued. "There’s been some 
good shows. That gate runs over a grand 
per show. Not so bad for the sticks. Easy 


money for this pug an’ his manager. He’s 
knocked ’em all dead. I’ve picked up a 
little loose change bettin’ he would.” 

“I suppose you’re in on this racket,” Par¬ 
sons muttered. 

"I don’t never go nowhere just for my 
health,” John the Mark observed. "But this 
fight game is up against a snag. Nobody 
wants to tackle this guy for that five hun¬ 
dred no more. The Whitefish crowd figures 
he’s a world champ. He’s pretty good, all 
right. They’ll pay money to see him box any 
time. There’s just time to put on one more 
show before all these fellers scatter out to 
their claims. See? But nobody to go on 
with the champ. No time to go outside an’ 
hunt up some palooka. An’ I couldn’t get 
no more bets, anyhow. They all want to bet 
on him, now. See?” 

If Bob Parsons saw he didn’t indicate 
that fact. So John the Mark finally came to 
the point. 

"I want you to go on with this pug,” 
said he. "An’ I want you to knock him cold 
by the third round.” 

"Oh,” Parsons said softly. "An’ suppose 
I don’t take your orders an’ make myself 
bait for your sucker-trap?” 

"Well, Bish, you know how it is,” John 
the Mark said out of one comer of his 
mouth. "You know who you are an’ what 
you done. The prosecutin’ attorney of Cook 
County, Illinois, would be mighty pleased 
to know just where you’re layin’ low. He’d 
make quite a rep bringin’ you back from 
the far North. You hadn’t ought to of hit 
Ben Symons so hard—even if he had 
gypped you outa your eye teeth. I got 
nothin’ agin you, personal, Bish, but if you 
won’t do a little thing like this for me, 
why—” 

He spread his large soft, white hands 
expressively. 

“I see,” Parsons mwmured. "If I don’t 
go into the ring with this guy, you broad¬ 
cast that Bishop Wright, the well-known 
heavy, is hidin’ behind a bunch of black 
whiskers up in Whitefish, Mackenzie Terri¬ 
tory?” 

"You’ve called the turn,” said John the 
Mark. 

"An’ suppose I do,” Parsons went on in 
a toneless voice. 

"Well, you can use money, can’t you?" 
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John the Mark brightened at this sign of 
acquiescence. "You sure don’t look like you 
was flush. You used to be a nifty dresser, 
Bish. Look at you now. You’d get the five 
hundred this guy offers for stayin’ four 
rounds. I’ll make it a grand—one grand, 
even. For less’n nine minutes. You can take 
this guy whenever you want to.” 

"Who is this boxfighter?” Parsons 
asked. 

"Up here he calls himself Young Demp¬ 
sey,” John the Mark grinned. “His regular 
ring moniker is Kid Solomon. He’s a blond 
fellow.” 

"Yeah? Well, buzz off, John,” Parsons 
said harshly. "I got to think this over.” 

"Listen, now,” John the Mark stood up. 
"You better think straight. You can take 
this Solomon palooka like nobody’s busi¬ 
ness. But I got to have your word you’ll 
go on with him by—” he looked at his 
watch—"by six o’clock. I want to make a 
final clean-up an’ get back to a white man’s 
country. I’ll be back at six sharp. If you 
won’t go through with it, I turn you up. 
That’s flat. Business is business.” 

T HE door closed on him. Bill and Bob 
looked at each other. 

"There’s a guy that don’t know how close 
he come to gettin’ socked as hard as I could 
land on him,” Bill said angrily. "What 
you goin’ to do about this, Bob?” 

“I don’t know. I’m tryin’ to think,” Par¬ 
sons answered soberly. "That bird’ll work 
any kind of racket to a whisper. This is a 
dirty deal all around, an’ I sure don’t want 
no part of it. But he’s got me on the spot. 
1 did croak that guy with one punch. They 
can put me away for a stretch, if they get 
me on trial, I guess.” 

"Let’s just fade away,” Bill suggested. 
"We got plenty jack in the bank. We’re 
about sixty grand strong. I can get Dan 
Mallory to come up an’ work them claims, 
or sell ’em for us. There’s lots of places 
to go an’ things to do.” 

"No good,” Parsons negatived. "You 
don’t know John the Mark. He’s low-down. 
He’d figure I robbed him. He’d holler his 
head off. He’s a hound for publicity. That 
would be a peach of a story for the papers. 
They'd play it strong. Everybody in North 
America would be lookin’ out for a big guy 


with black whiskers. Maybe he’ll holler 
anyhow. That’s what worries me. If he 
don’t. Kid Solomon probably will. He 
knows me too. I fought him ten rounds at 
a benefit show in the Garden once. It’s a 
tough break, Bill. I guess I got to fight 
this guy, an’ take a chance they don’t 
squawk about Bishop Wright.” 

"Well, there ain’t much to four rounds,” 
Bill observed. "It’s havin’ a bozo like this 
John the Mark poppin’ his whip over you.” 

’’An’ makin’ me put over a dirty deal 
for him,” Parsons mourned. "He’ll skin 
the boys here to a frazzle. If they’re sold 
on Kid Solomon they’ll bet their socks on 
him. Damn!” 

"Nice mess, all right,” Bill agreed. 
"Still, he offers to take on all comers. 
They’re grown men, Bob. It’s you I’m 
worryin’ about.” 

"Don’t worry,” Parsons shrugged his 
wide shoulders. "I’ll go through with it. 
Then I guess I’ll have to move on. Bill. 
Darn it, everything was goin’ so good. 
We’re havin’ a good time an’ pickin’ im¬ 
portant money outa the ground—an’ this 
sort of thing has to come up. I’ll fight an’ 
fade away. Have to. Be too much publicity. 
I can take Kid Solomon, but I’ll have to do 
my stuff. Somebody’s bound to get wise.” 

"We’ll both fade away,” said Bill. 
"There’s a section in Southeast Alaska I’ve 
hankered to lode over. Quartz country. 
Oodles of game an’ fish. Only—” 

H E STOPPED, and Parsons looked at 
Bill, at Bill’s blackening eye and swol¬ 
len lips, as a man in trouble looks hopefully 
at a proven friend. 

"Suppose you went back an’ stood trial,” 
said Bill, "what could they hand you?” 

"Anything up to ten years,” Parsons an¬ 
swered. "You see I trusted this guy Symons 
that managed me. Then I got wise to him 
all of a sudden. It was dirty. I don’t get mad 
easy. You know that. But this raw deal 
made me lose my head. I walked in on him 
in the Stadium Hotel in Chicago, told him 
he was a louse, an’ socked him on the but¬ 
ton as hard as I could. It broke his neck. 
That’s manslaughter. An’ I just couldn’t 
stand even thirty days in jail, Bill.” 

"You don’t have to,” Bill growled. 
"Couldn’t we take this John the Mark out 
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an’ sink him in some muskeg? He’s a slimy 
proposition.” 

Bob Parsons grinned. 

"Naw. I’ll fight Kid Solomon,” said he. 
"Then I’ll hit for the bush.” 

"We’ll hit for the bush,” Bill amended. 
"We’ll be babes in the woods together.” 

"You hadn’t oughto string with me like 
that, Bill,” Parsons protested. 

"You forget I got a sinful past myself 
that might rise up an’ confront me any 
time,” Bill said cheerfully. "Well, that’s 
that. Where do we go from here?” 

"Into trainin’, I guess,” Parsons replied. 
"This Solomon bozo is a set-up. He was 
slippin’ five years ago. But I better box a 
few rounds now an’ then with you to limber 
up, an’ sharpen the old eye.” 

"Okay,” said Bill. "Meantime, I’m goin’ 
to get a bath, a shave, an’ a haircut, an’ look 
civilized once more.” 

"I’m not,” Parsons declared. "I stay as 
is. Maybe Kid Solomon won’t guess who’s 
behind the alfalfa.” 

B ILL went out. Whitefish, twelve hours 
by mail-plane from civilization, eight 
or ten weeks by canoe had a lot of trim¬ 
mings for all its isolation. Rich mineral 
claims, airplanes, and men like Bill West 
had made it grow like the old beanstalk. 
Where Bill had seen the first prospectors’ 
tents white on the lake shore, buildings were 
now substantial of bricks made from the 
lake clay. It had a population of nearly five 
hundred, ninety percent male. Every time 
Bill came into Whitefish it was a third big¬ 
ger. Gold and silver and copper and ra¬ 
dium. Radios and plane mail, beer parlor 
and even a couple of clip joints, here in the 
sub-Arctic, a hop and a step from Eskimo 
igloos, the Polar bear and the little white 
foxes. The same rackets, thought Bill, 
worked as they worked two thousand miles 
south. So Bill reflected as hot towels steamed 
his chops and hair and whiskers fell in 
black windrows under the barber’s shears. 

Bill tried to think how he could put the 
skids under John the Mark and save Bob 
from helping that cheap racketeer skin a 
few more suckers via the fight game. But 
when Bill got trimmed and clean, into the 
town clothes he kept stored with Tubby 
Mullen, and returned to the room in tweed 


suit and soft felt hat, he still saw no way 
out of the difficulty, except for Bob to take 
Kid Solomon and trust John the Mark to 
keep his mouth shut thereafter. 

And Bill had his suspicions of John the 
Mark. He looked like a bird that having 
got his talons sunk in a man would hang on 
and use his beak. Bill was subject to hunches 
about people. 

John the Mark was there when Bill came 
in. Very affable—since Parsons had told 
him shortly he would take on that four- 
round bout. 

"I can rustle you a set of gloves,” said 
he. "An’ a punchin’ bag. The Kid’s got ex- 
trys. We’ll clean up on this.” 

Bob Parsons scowled when John the 
Mark went away. 

"It’s a crime to help that mug skin the 
boys,” said he. 

“They can’t blame you,’’ Bill said. "If 
we was to holler ourselves black in the face 
that this Kid Solomon didn’t have a chance 
with you in the ring, they’d just hoot.” 

“Yeah, but if you told ’em Kid Solomon 
was undertakin’ to beat Bishop Wright in 
four rounds, John the Mark wouldn’t get 
a single bet,” Parsons grumbled. “Only we 
dassent advertise that. I wonder if John’ll 
tell Kid Solomon who I am?” 

"I wonder?” Bill echoed. 

"I doubt it,” Parsons frowned. "Because 
he told me I better keep outa sight as much 
as possible, even if it’s a hundred to one 
Kid Solomon wouldn’t recognize me the 
way I look. That don’t look like he could 
fix anything with the Kid. A good ring man 
don’t throw fights, Bill. He likes to do his 
best. Most of ’em’s proud. They don’t mind 
a lickin’. Darn few of ’em ’ll stand for a 
fixed fight. The Kid used to be a square 
shooter. John the Mark knows I can take 
the Kid. He never did have no business in 
the same ring with me. An’ I don’t think 
John could proposition the Kid. So he’s 
playin’ the Kid won’t get hep to who’s 
fightin’ him till he’s in the ring. Then he 
can’t do nothin’ but take if. See?” 

Bill saw, but he kept wondering. And he 
continued to wonder if Kid Solomon knew 
what he was up against, through three or 
four days of light workouts. The fight was 
slated for the next Saturday night. Bill re¬ 
flected that a lot could happen in a week. 
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A LOT did happen, but not according to 
the book. John the Mark made a noise 
like a radio announcer, and Whitefish lifted 
its ears, came in groups to stand watching 
Bob Parsons box with Bill West, punch the 
bag, and skip the rope, go through the con¬ 
ventional stunts in a large empty room 
Tubby Mullen turned over for training pur¬ 
poses. They took an eyeful and wondered 
what bug had bitten Bob Parsons that he 
thought he could stay four rounds with a 
professional who knocked ’em cold when¬ 
ever he wanted to. Parsons did look funny 
in gym shoes and trunks, a great fan of a 
black beard like a shield over his bare chest. 
Parsons had a magnificent torso. He tapered 
from his shoulders to his hips. Yet some¬ 
how that great beard and his long hair made 
him look awkward, unseemly. Bill West, 
clean shaven, lithe and powerful, looked 
like a fighter. The Whitefish men had seen 
Bill fight, too. He had, in fact, within an 
hour of his latest visit to Whitefish, beaten 
up Kid Solomon’s sparring partner. So they 
advised Bill West to let the old man stay 
home and get in the ring himself. They 
conceded Bill a chance. 

"I’m bettin’ on my partner,” Bill said 
curtly to such suggestions. 

He couldn’t go into details. He could 
only declare himself. "He’ll take this guy 
to the cleaners.” 

"Bet you two to one he don’t last two 
rounds,” one miner offered. 

"I don’t want your money,” Bill snapped. 
"Or I’d take that bet up to five thousand 
bucks.” 

That bet wasn’t made, but a good many 
others were, with John the Mark on the 
short end of the money. It was what John 
called a perfect build-up. When he let fall 
that he sort of fancied Parsons’ chances, 
he found all sorts of money offered. He jot¬ 
ted them down in a little notebook. John 
was all for the square deal. He made his 
notations of bettor and amount—and 
Tubby Mullen, as the most substantial sport¬ 
ing citizen in Whitefish, held the stakes. So 
that everything, according to John, would 
be on the up and up. 

"This is goin’ to be bloody awful,” Bill 
groaned three days before the contest. "The 
boys are sorry for you, Bob. They think 
you’re a sucker that imagines he can fight. 


They’ll bet everything but their boots. 
They’re bein’ took for a rough ride.” 

"What the hell can I do?” Parsons 
mourned. "He’s got me nailed to the cross. 
I’ve a notion to call off the whole thing, 
tell John the Mark to jump in the lake, an’ 
take to the woods myself. If I could bring 
myself to go back to Chicago an’ stand trial 
—but I can’t. That guy had it cornin’. How 
was I to know he had a glass neck-bone? 
He gypped me outa everything but my 
back teeth. I’m not goin’ to do time because 
a crack on the jaw made him turn up his 
toes. What the hell can I do?” 

"Don’t do nothin’,” Bill advised. "Box 
a little an’ keep limber. Get in the ring an’ 
clean this guy. Once that’s over we can 
figure what to do.” 

John the Mark had shrewdly observed 
that Bill West carried a lot of weight with 
his partner. John had therefore drawn Bill 
aside and told him bluntly just what he 
would do if Bishop Wright, alias Bob Par¬ 
sons, didn’t deliver the goods, or tried to 
run out on him. John the Mark didn’t real¬ 
ize how near he came to being laid out at 
that moment. Bill swallowed his rage for 
his partner’s sake, and said nothing, except 
to assure John the Mark that Parsons had 
no intention of doing a fadeout. 

"But I can tell you one thing,” Bill broke 
out, at last. "If you ever open your yap 
about Bishop Wright after he’s made this 
clean-up for you, well, I haven’t spent all 
my young life up here where accordin’ to 
your stripe all men are suckers. I can raise 
quite a bunch of dough. For a couple of 
grand I know gorillas that’ll take you for 
a ride. You understand what I mean?” 

"Listen, fella,” John the Mark said in 
an aggrieved tone, "I wouldn’t aim to get 
Bish in trouble. Once I clean up here I 
forget I ever seen him. Get me? I’m a sport 
if I’m treated right.” 

"You better be,” Bill ended that conver¬ 
sation. 

N OW, the forenoon workout ended, and 
Parsons sitting on his bed, obviously 
unhappy about the coil he was in, Bill be¬ 
gan to wonder if John the Mark had any 
understanding with Kid Solomon. There 
was nothing Bill could do about his part¬ 
ner’s brooding. That worried Bill, made 
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him yearn to hunt up John the Mark and 
start something. Which would, of course, 
put the fat in the fire. 

So he put on his hat and went out for a 
walk along the lake shore. The last ice was 
gone from Great Bear Lake. The North 
was putting on its spring bonnet. Flowers 
and grass were thrusting up to the sun. 
Sparkling water lapped the shore of that 
great inland sea. The wild duck and the V 
squadrons of wild geese winged above in a 
vast procession. Except for faint noises in 
the town, all was peace and harmony. 

Bill sat on a rock for awhile wishing 
they were back on the Kulink, working 
that paystreak which was so rich that neither 
he nor Bob Parsons would ever again have 
to worry about money. And after awhile 
Bill rose and strode straight to the training 
quarters of Young Dempsey, nee Kid Solo¬ 
mon. 

Bill’s experience of prizefighters had been 
confined to what he read and what he had 
observed from ringside seats. Also he was 
not sure what sort of reception he would 
get, since he had knocked the Kid’s spar¬ 
ring partner for a loop, and still bore a 
shadow under one eye and a half-healed 
scar over the other, from that encounter. 
But Bill West had no fear of any man’s 
fists, and he wanted to see Kid Solomon. 

The Kid’s quarters were in a barn of a 
place, which had once been a warehouse. 
It would accommodate three or four hun¬ 
dred men. The fights were held there. Be¬ 
tween fights the ring set-up stood in the 
middle, and the Kid trained in the ring 
where he fought. In a lean-to divided into 
three rooms the Kid, his manager, and 
trainer, lived. 

The fellow Bill had tangled with in 
Tubby Mullen’s stood in a doorway. Bill 
observed that he had done a thorough job 
of skinning up a professional. The marks 
were still plain. Yet when Bill spoke the 
man replied without a shadow of recogni¬ 
tion on his battered face. 

“Feller to see you, Kid,” he called over 
his shoulder, and stepped aside to let Bill 
enter. Bill grinned. What a difference whis¬ 
kers or a smooth face must make. He was 
evidently a different man without the black 
a/falfa and the mop. 

Kid Solomon sat in a canvas chair, clad 
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in a heavy dressing gown. He was a big 
well-built blond man with a flattened nose 
and one cauliflower. But in that fight-bat¬ 
tered face he had a pair of the bluest eyes 
Bill West had ever seen, honest, genial eyes 
that twinkled with a smile. He shook hands 
in a hearty way when Bill introduced him¬ 
self. 

T HE sparring partner blinked at Bill’s 
name, took a keen look and grinned. 
"You’re the guy that took me the other 
day, ain’t you?” said he. 

"Well, you just begged for it,” Bill re¬ 
minded him. 

"Yeah, I was full of gravy, an’ rarin’ to 
go,” the fellow admitted. "I’d had a few 
shots. You’re pretty good. If I’d been sober 
maybe you wouldn’t Y took me to the clean¬ 
ers. No hard feelin’s. You can sure handle 
yourself, fella.” 

"I ain’t got much science,” Bill modestly 
admitted. "But I’ve won a few arguments 
by gettin’ close an’ workin’ fast.” 

Kid Solomon laughed. 

“I wish I’d seen that scrap,” said he. 
"They told me about it. Bose was a sight 
when he come home. Say, you the bird 
that’s takin’ a shot at my five hundred bucks 
Saturday night?” 

"No,” said Bill. "But my partner is. He’ll 
take you, too.” 

"He’ll have to be good,” Kid Solomon 
said casually. "I ain’t worryin’. Unless you 
ring in a world champion on me.” 

Bill winced a little at that. He liked 
Kid Solomon’s manner. He liked the man’s 
looks, the way he spoke. 

"Listen,” he said abruptly; "just how 
much has John the Mark got to do with 
this fight business?” 

“That punk?” Kid Solomon lifted his 
eyebrows. "Nothin’ at all. I’d get me a steel 
bill an’ go pick with the chickens before 
I’d let that guy horn into my business. He 
said there was a guy wanted to go against 
me for the five hundred Saturday, an' he 
borrowed a set of gloves an’ a bag.” 

"He blew in here same time you did,” 
Bill grunted. "He's been stringin’ his bets 
on you." 

"Bettin' on cinches is his game,” Kid 
Solomon replied. "I can’t help that. My 
game’s on the square. John the Mark has 
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no part of it. He’s just a tinhorn gambler 
lookin’ for suckers.” 

"He talked,” said Bill, "as if he had a 
piece of you.” 

Kid Solomon’s face darkened. 

"I’ll have to bust his fat mush if he 
makes cracks like that,” said the Kid. "I 
never did have no use for him.” 

"He’s bettin’ real money my partner 
stays the four rounds,” Bill went on. "Yet 
you say John the Mark pkys nothin’ but 
cinches. What do you make of that? He 
bets to win don’t he, not just to put his 
money in circulation?” 

'T’ve been wonderin’ about that,” Kid 
Solomon drawled. "But that’s John’s 
funeral, ain’t it?” 

"Ive been wonderin’, too,” Bill de¬ 
clared, "if you an’ John the Mark set a hen 
to hatch. Everybody in Whitefish’ll go 
down on you hook, line, an’ sinker. They’ve 
seen you put away some good local scrap¬ 
pers without gettin’ warmed up. They’ve 
seen my partner off an’ on for two years, 
but they never saw him put up his dukes 
once. I have, of course. Suppose you’n 
John the Mark agreed that you were to do 
a flop in the third round. A frame-up like 
that would just about clean Whitefish of 
loose change, the way John the Mark is 
takin’ bets.” 

Kid Solomon got up out of his chair. 
He walked over to Bill West and looked 
him steadily in the eye. 

"You know,” said he coldly, "I don’t like 
cracks like that. I been in the ring quite a 
while. It takes a top-notcher to clean me. 
I got a reputation. I never threw a fight in 
my life. I don’t have to lay down to make 
money. See? You tryin’ to proposition me, 
mister?” 

"No,” Bill answered calmly. "I’m tryin’ 
to make sure you’re on the square in this 
scrap with my partner. Or if you’re stringin’ 
with John the Mark to trim this town. I 
got my suspicions about John the Mark. So 
I come here to size you up, not to make 
you any proposition.” 

"Well you can take it hot off the grid¬ 
dle,” Kid Solomon said resentfully, "that 
I’m doin’ just what I advertise to do: take 
on anybody that thinks he can stay with 
me four rounds. I’ve made some money 
here doin’ just that, an’ I’ve give the boys 


a good show for what they pay at the gate. 
If your partner thinks I’m goin’ to flop an’ 
let him have five hundred of my money, just 
so John the Mark can make these Whitdish 
boys dig into the sock, why it’s too bad for 
him. Why, I wouldn’t put that palooka in 
the way of makin’ a nickel if he was starvin’ 
to death. That’s how much I string with 
John the Mark.” 

"That sounds okay,” Bill nodded. 
"Them’s my sentiments, too. Do you bet on 
yourself?” 

"If there’s any takers,” Kid Solomon 
said. "I might bet up to a hundred. I’m a 
fighter—not a gambler.” 

"Tomorrow John the Mark will begin 
to bet my partner takes you by the third 
round,” said Bill slowly. 

"Has he gone plumb batty,” Kid Solo¬ 
mon exclaimed. "You’re kiddin’.” 

"You’ll see,” Bill said. "Don’t take none 
of that, because you’re goin’ to lose.” 

"Nobody can get my goat with wise¬ 
cracks,” Kid Solomon laughed. "It’s been 
tried plenty. You’re good, though. You 
don’t belong in the sticks.” 

"I’m a placer miner,” Bill told him gen¬ 
tly. "I been in the sticks a lot, an’ it has 
paid me. ’Course I been around in the world 
some. But I like the sticks.” 

H E SAT looking at Kid Solomon. Bill 
had a definite opinion about the man 
now. He liked him. And John the Mark 
was putting it over on this genial blond 
scrapper just as much as he was putting it 
over Bishop Wright. On Saturday night 
they would both be jumping through John 
the Mark’s hoop. And the Whitefish miners 
would pay and pay and pay. The thought 
of that was almost more than Bill West 
could stomach. 

"Did you ever see Bishop Wright in the 
ring?” he asked abruptly. 

Kid Solomon sat up straight. His eyes 
glowed with enthusiasm. 

"Gee, yes, I seen Bish do his stuff many 
a time. Fought him ten rounds once myself 
when he was goin’ to the top. Say, there 
was a swell guy. Say—” 

Kid Solomon stopped short. His eyes 
suddenly narrowed. He looked at his spar¬ 
ring partner lounging in a chair across the 
room. 
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"Say, Bose,” he instructed, "go and hunt 
up Speedy. Tell him I want to talk to him.” 

The fellow sauntered out. 

"Say," Kid Solomon leaned forward, 
"maybe I’m crazy. But I have hunches. 
Most of the time they’re on the dot. What 
made you mention Bishop Wright?” 

"Saw him fight in Chicago once," Bill 
declared. "Heard he got into some trouble 
when he was just about world’s champion.” 

“He slugged a crooked manager an’ 
broke the guy’s neck,” Kid Solomon said 
thoughtfully. “Then he vanished off the 
map. I know all about it. Chicago is my 
home town. It was Bish’s home town, too. 
Say, fella, come clean. Is it Bish Wright 
that’s goin’ into the ring with me Saturday 
night? Is that why John the Mark knows 
he has a cinch for his bets against me?” 

"Yes," Bill answered simply. He felt he 
could trust this man with the truth—and 
he was almost sure to recognize Bishop 
Wright as soon as they began to sidle 
around the ring. Bill was sure of that. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” Kid Solomon 
breathed. "Poor old Bish. He must be up 
against it to go for five hundred bucks. He 
used to pull down a hundred grand in the 
Garden. He’ll cop, too, if he ain’t gone to 
pieces." 

"He’s in as good shape as he ever was in 
his life,” Bill declared. "He isn’t up against 
it the way you mean. He’s got plenty jack. 
Tliis thing is being forced on him. But— 
look here, how are you goin' to feel when 
Bob Parsons—which is the name Bishop 
Wright goes under around here—steps into 
the ring an’ cleans you? Are you goin' to 
squawk that Bishop Wright the top-notcher 
has been rung in on you? So that the 
news’ll get outside to the papers, an’ the 
Chicago authorities '11 be wirin’ the 
Mounted to gather him on for ’em. That 
fight’s a tough spot for you? What’ll you 
do after?" 

"Turn him up? Hell!” Kid Solomon 
said. "He was the whitest bozo that ever 
laced on four-ounce gloves. Me squawk? 
What kinda palooka you think I am?” 

Kid Solomon’s voice was pained. 

"Listen, then, an’ get an earful,” Bill 
said—and launched into an explicit account 
of what club John the Mark was swinging 
over Bob Parsons’ head. Kid Solomon 
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listened in silence. When Bill finished he 
looked very thoughtful. 

"Looks like John the Mark has got him¬ 
self a cinch, don’t it,” he said absently. “It’s 
a raw deal for everybody. For me. For Bish 
Wright. For this Whitefish crowd. Bish’ll 
knock me for a row. That guy is the fastest, 
hardest-hittin’ man of his weight in the 
world. Well, I guess I got to take the rap. 
Say, I'm glad you let me in on this." 

"I thought maybe we could spike this 
racket somehow, if you was shootin’ 
square,” Bill admitted. 

“I don’t see how,” Kid Solomon shook 
his head. "Everybody’s pepped up. Most of 
the tickets is sold. If I broke a arm or got 
sick an' called it off, John the Mark would 
holler blue murder, an’ Bish would be in 
the soup. I can’t bet myself to lose. Too 
snide. Damn that dirty dog of a Markle!” 

“Second the motion,” said Bill West 
fervently. "Well, I got to be goin’.” 

They shook hands. 

“You’re a white guy," said Kid Solo¬ 
mon. “So’s Bish Wright. He’s in a tougher 
spot than I am. Tell him to do his stuff an’ 
it’ll be okay by me.” 

B ILL went straight to the room. He 
found Bob sprawled on the bed, star¬ 
ing at the ceiling. He told his partner what 
he had done and repeated Kid Solomon’s 
last words. 

“The Kid was always on the level," Par¬ 
sons nodded. “Most fighters are. It’s the 
damn promoters an’ snide managers an’ 
gamblers that cook up the dirty deals. I'd 
kinda like to see Kid Solomon.” 

"Well, go an’ see him then,” Bill ad¬ 
vised. “To hell with John the Mark." 

"Let’s you an’ me go for a walk after 
dinner,” Bob suggested. “We can come into 
town from the other side. You can keep 
lookout while I go in an’ see the Kid. I’d 
rather John the Mark didn’t get wise.” 
"Okay,” Bill agreed. 

Thus it transpired that Bill and Bob Par¬ 
sons came by a circuitous route to the barn¬ 
like quarters where Kid Solomon lived. 
And while Bill loafed around a corner. 
Bob Parsons—or Bishop Wright—went in 
to see a fighter from his home town. 

Parsons stayed in there a long time. 
When he rejoined Bill and they sauntered 
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back to Tubby Mullen’s, Parsons was very 
uiet. He sat down and stared out the win- 
ow. After a while he said to Bill: 

"That was a good idea of you droppin’ 
in on Kid Solomon. I wouldn’t ’a’ thought 
of it myself. I feel better.” 

"I’d feel better if I could see a way of 
spikin’ John the Mark’s game,” Bill grum¬ 
bled. 

"No use fussin’ about that any more,” 
Parsons said quite casually. "Say, Bill, you 
generally pack quite a wad. Gimme five 
hundred, will you, an’ I’ll give you a check. 
Save me goin’ down to that bank.” 

Bill counted out five one hundred dollar 
notes without a word. He always carried 
quite a wad of money on his person against 
emergencies. He was intensely curious, but 
he asked no questions at the moment. But 
after a while he couldn’t help saying: 

"What you got up your sleeve?” 

The old familiar grin that had been ab¬ 
sent from Bob Parsons’ square face for 
days, fluttered there a moment. 

"Never mind,” said he. "When it comes 
to box-fightin’, ever since Ben Symons, I 
do my own managin’. You just stand pat 
an’ see what happens.” 

And that was all Bill could get out of 
him. 

Two or three times a day John the Mark 
dropped around to look his prize pack¬ 
age over, to boast a little, to remind Bob 
Parsons obliquely that he, John the Mark, 
was a good guy to string with but a bad 
man to cross. Toward evening he ambled 
in. 

"What’s the bettin’ odds?” Parsons asked 
almost at once. 

"Even money you don’t stay four rounds. 
Two to one you don’t knock the Kid out. 
I’ve got quite a bit up on you stayin’. To¬ 
morrow I’m goin’ to take as much of that 
two to one stuff as I can handle. They’re 
shovin’ bets under my nose.” 

“Here’s five hundred” Parsons thrust the 
five banknotes at him. "Get it up for me at 
the best odds you can get I win by a knock¬ 
out in the third.” 

"What in hell do you want to give him 
your money to bet for?” asked Bill West 
morosely when the door closed on John. 

"Just to make the play strong,” Parsons 
said shortly. “Keep your shirt on. Bill.” 


OM that evening until he was ready 
to step into the ring Parsons boxed 
with Bill, punched the bag, ate and slept, 
and went about his business as if some¬ 
thing was settled in his mind, and he had 
stopped worrying. He wasn’t exactly cheer¬ 
ful, but he didn’t brood. 

And when Bill climbed out of the ropes, 
leaving Parsons, Kid Solomon and the ref¬ 
eree—in which capacity Kid Solomon’s 
manager functioned—in the center of the 
ring, Bill felt almost a loathing for John 
the Mark and all his works. He looked at 
the two big men—and he felt like 
starting a fight himself. Only it wouldn’t 
be a fight. There would be only two blows 
struck—he would hit John the Mark and 
John would hit the floor. 

Outside the ring rose a babel of chat¬ 
ter, cries of encouragement, ribald witti¬ 
cisms about grandpa’s whiskers, his long 
black curls that flew in a dark halo when 
he ducked. Inside, Parsons stayed on the 
defensive, slipping punches with a jerk of 
his head, blocking them with his forearms, 
elbows. Once, smiling, he caught first a 
right and then a left hook, with the palm 
of his glove. Kid Solomon threw every¬ 
thing but the water bucket at him. He 
didn’t land one blow. The racket died. Men 
leaned forward in their chairs to watch. Par¬ 
sons stayed strictly on the defensive. His 
defense was as impregnable as a concrete 
wall. When he didn’t block he made the 
Kid miss. There were a hundred men pres¬ 
ent who had bet varying sums on Kid 
Solomon. They began to yell at Parsons to 
open up, to fight. If he didn’t lead the Kid 
couldn’t hit him. That was obvious. The 
wisenheimers began to wonder, to murmur, 
to whisper to each other. It looked bad. 
Who the hell was this guy? 

Kid Solomon was sweating from his own 
exertions at the end of round one. Bob 
Parsons walked to his corner, scarcely 
breathing hard. 

They bounced out for round two. For 
a minute Parsons ducked, blocked and 
sidestepped. Then he let fly, one-two, one- 
two. Left, right to the body, left to the jaw, 
right to the ribs, and a left uppercut that 
tilted the Kid’s head back. Five punches like 
the patter of a snare drum. Kid Solomon 
fell into a clinch. They broke dancing like 
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a pair of bantams, and gloves began to fly. 
They stood toe to toe and traded punches, a 
flock of them, till their ribs were red. The 
crowd rose to its feet roaring. They were 
seeing a fight. Two rounds gone. Kid Solo¬ 
mon had a split lip. A thin red trickle 
seeped from Parsons’ nose when he sat 
down on his stool and spread his arms along 
the ropes. Bill swung the towel as in¬ 
structed. He got a sponge and wiped off 
the blood with antiseptic solution. 

"Is he toughern’ you thought?” Bill whis¬ 
pered. "That was a hot round.” 

"You ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” Parsons 
murmured. 

John the Mark stood up and put his 
beefy chops through the ropes on a level 
with Parsons’ hip. 

"Take him this round, fella,’’ he mut¬ 
tered. “No foolin’." 

Parsons twisted a little on his stool. He 
placed one gloved hand gently on John the 
Mark’s face. With one quick thrust he 
spilled the sure-thing gent into the laps of 
the first row of ringsiders. A roar went up 
from three hundred throats. The time¬ 
keeper tinkled a bell. 

Kid Solomon bounced from his stool. 
His ropy white arms flashed in and out, 
hook, jab, uppercut, short swings. Parsons 
bowed his head and worked his fists like 
the pistons of a high speed motor. 

In that flurry of gloves no spectator could 
tell what landed or what missed. Kid Solo¬ 
mon was a fast man. Bishop Wright had 
the speed of a featherweight. They could 
both box. Parsons had a punch in either 
hand that stopped ’em dead—as Bill West 
knew, because Parsons had stopped him 
once and Bill took some stopping. And 
even to an unscientific scrapper like Bill 
this pair seemed to have lost their heads 
and gone to fighting like wild men. The 
claret was flowing again. They were in the 
middle of the ring trading punches so fast 
that no man’s eye could follow the four 
gloved hands. And the crowd was up and 
howling again like wolves baying the moon. 

K ID SOLOMON suddenly back-pedaled 
to the ropes, Parsons following in a 
fighting crouch, left glove out, right cocked. 
The Kid’s mouth was open. He looked des¬ 
perate. A sudden hush filled the room. 
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Kid Solomon bounced off the ropes with 
the added momentum of their spring. His 
left came up inside Parsons’ guard, to the 
wind. Bob’s hands jerked sharply down. 
The Kid drove a short hook. The pop of 
that glove on Bob Parsons’ jaw sounded 
like the smack of a paddle on water. Par¬ 
sons stood in a sort of daze, and the Kid 
measured him, set himself, and swung. Bill 
West, clear across the ring, heard him 
grunt with the effort he put into that blow. 
And he saw his partner go down like a 
felled tree. He lay quite still, except for a 
slight quivering, with his face only a foot 
or two from the ropes. Bill ran around the 
ring as the referee tolled off the seconds in 
a flat, expressionless voice, his hand beating 
time. Bill stared into Parsons’ face on that 
rosined canvas, shocked and sorry and utter¬ 
ly astonished. 

And when he cried, "Bob, for God’s 
sake!” Parsons opened one eye. That single 
dark orb regarded Bill steadily with none 
of the cloudiness of unconsciousness. Then 
it winked deliberately twice, and closed. 

“Ten. Y’r out!” 

Bill climbed into the ring. John the Mark 
also tried to clamber in from the opposite 
side. But a score of hands seized him. He 
was surrounded and shoved and hauled by 
a crowd of excited, hilarious sports, happy 
because for once they had won a gambler’s 
money. Tubby Mullen held the stakes and 
he paid off on John the Mark’s say-so. 

The room emptied fast. Kid Solomon 
bent with Bill over Parsons. Presently Bob 
sat up. He looked around at the stragglers, 
making for the door, looking back over 
their shoulders. He shook his shaggy head 
and grinned. Kid Solomon laughed. 

"Well, I guess we better get dressed an’ 
go over to Tubby’s,” Parsons said. ”1 want 
to see what a deflated tire looks like." 

“You an’ Kid Solomon framed this!” 
Bill suddenly saw light. 

“Bright boy,” Parsons grinned. 

“You’ve probably busted John the Mark 
wide open,” Bill said. “He’ll holler for fair, 
now.” 

“Maybe,” Kid Solomon said. “Come on, 
Bish. Let’s dress.” 

They got into street clothes while you 
could count twenty. There was scarcely a 
mark cm either man. They hurried out and 
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across the length of Whitefish to Tubby 
Mullen’s place. Behind the coffee counter, 
Tubby was checking entries on a sheet and 
paying out sheafs of bills. John the Mark 
stood by, and from his looks the process of 
deflation must have been exceedingly pain¬ 
ful. Bob Parsons walked up to him. 

“Wise money,” Parsons said loudly and 
harshly, "sometimes ain’t as wise as it thinks 
it is. Any time a cheap crook like you thinks 
he can skin a whole community, he ought 
to take another think. I hope they took you 
for your last nickel, you buzzard.” 

"I’ll get you for this,” John the Mark 
said in a voice tearful with rage and cha¬ 
grin. "I’ll getcha. By God, I will!” 

B ILL WEST pushed his partner aside 
with one hand and Kid Solomon with 
the other, so that he faced John the Mark. 

"For a whole week,” said Bill, more in 
sorrow than anger, "I been wantin’ to be¬ 
stow on you somethin’ to show how I appre¬ 
ciate what you done for my partner. Here 
it is.” 

With that Bill swung from the region 
of his hip. John the Mark’s head and shoul¬ 
ders hit the floor, his heels lifted a trifle 
and then followed suit. 

"Boy, you can sock!” Kid Solomon said 
admiringly. 

"Hit him again in the same place,” some 
hilarious soul shouted. "He’s got no 
friends!” 

"That’s all,” Bill said. "Come along to 
the room, Kid. I got a bottle of Scotch. 
Let’s have a stirrup-cup before me an’ Bob 
hit the trail, because that coyote will wake 
up with a loud howl.” 

In the room as Bill set out a bottle and 
three glasses, Kid Solomon smiled and said 
to Bill, "Let him howl.” 

"It’s this way, Bill,” Parsons said in an¬ 
swer to Bill’s puzzled stare. "I’ve made up 
my mind to go back to Chicago an’ get this 
thing off my mind. The Kid gave me an 
earful when I went to see him day before 
yesterday.” 

"Yeah,” Kid Solomon nodded. "Y’see, 
West, a brother of mine is a lawyer, a 
deputy prosecutor in the Cook County at¬ 
torney’s office. I got to thinkin’ about Bish 
after you were there. It happens I got the 


low-down on Bish’s case. This snide man¬ 
ager was known to be crooked, whereas Bish 
Wright was known to everybody in Chi as 
the squarest guy in town. Course they can’t 
ignore a killin’, an’ they’ve looked around 
some for Bish. But the county attorney men¬ 
tioned to my brother that if Bishop Wright 
turned up to stand trial he’d be willin’ to 
let it go through as involuntary manslaugh¬ 
ter, an’ recommend the judge to suspend 
sentence. After which Bish would probably 
draw a pardon. That’s the lowdown. So I 
persuaded Bish to get in the clear that way. 
See?” 

"Well, I'll be damned!” Bill West 
grunted. "Say, that sounds good to me. 
Only,” he concluded mournfully, "it looks 
like I lose another partner. First Dan Mal¬ 
lory runs out on me an’ goes ranchin’ in 
Oregon. Then I train you in the way you 
should go—an’ you’ll be goin’ back into the 
limelight.” 

"Huh,” Parsons put one ham-like hand 
on Bill West’s shoulder. "You try losin’ me, 
guy. I like this country, an’ I like you, BilL 
An’ I’ll be back. I’ve fought my last fight 
in any man’s ring.” 

"Say, she was a hectic brawl,” Bill said. 
"What was the idea for stagin’ a battle? If 
you was out to do John the Mark why didn’t 
you get it over quick?” 

“Well,” Parsons grinned, "me an’ the 
Kid decided that since the boys had paid 
money at the gate to see a fight we ought 
to put on a good show for ’em. I kind of 
enjoyed it myself. Too bad you can’t put 
that in your record, Kid. Bishop Wright, 
knockout, three rounds.” 

"G’wan,” Kid Solomon jeered. "You 
could lick me with one hand tied behind 
you. And most of the other heavies hip- 
podromin’ in the ring today. The guy that 
really took a lickin’ was John the Mark.” 

Bill West poured three drinks. They 
stood, three six-foot fighting men, lifted 
their glasses. 

"Here’s to friendship,” said Bill West. 
"Long may she wave.” 

And down in Tubby Mullen’s place John 
the Mark was sitting up on his haunches 
having cold water slopped over his head, 
muttering incoherently about somebody 
turning off the lights. 




Last Debt 


By DOUGLAS LEACH 


A Queer Bloke that Yank—That Was the Opinion at Large 
of Port Moresby—Which in Later Years Was 
to Know a Great Many Yanks 


K A.ILU, the mop-headed Motu boy 
who had been one of Leeson's 
carriers, let a handful of sand 
trickle over his bare, flat toes 
‘ and wriggled uneasily. "Taubada, 
this fella Ginori one bad fella. Me no stop. 
Me run like hell. Ten, 'leven days me run.” 
He counted on his stubby fingers as he had 
been taught in the mission school at Samarai, 
and rocked back and forth on his haunches. 
“Me tell big fella govamen’ along Pores 


Moresby. He yowri yoivri. Too much he 
laugh along me, my word.” 

The tall, hatchet-faced white man lean¬ 
ing against the weather-worn pile nodded 
gravely. He reached into the pocket of his 
faded drill pants for a shilling, tossed it to 
the grinning Papuan and turned away. His 
long, raking stride soon carried him beyond 
the gangling houses of Hanuada village and 
out onto the Port Moresby road. In spite of 
the blinding noonday heat that brought the 
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sweat trickling down his sun-blackened, 
high-boned face, he strode out briskly. 

Dan Caffrey had learned all he wanted 
to know. Kailu might be, as Port Moresby 
swore he was, the biggest liar between the 
Fly and the Louisiades, but this time he 
was telling the truth. Hard to explain, even 
to himself, just why he felt so sure of it. 
Intuition? Instinct? Whatever it was, he 
knew. 

Kailu’s gabbled account, half Motu, half 
beche-de-mer, had been difficult to follow, 
but Caffrey’s imagination filed in the 
gaps. 

Leeson, prospecting up near Mount Vic¬ 
toria, had been captured by the Kinandere 
head-hunters and was a prisoner in Ginori’s 
village. Kailu, alone of the party, had man¬ 
aged to get away. The rest of the carriers 
had been murdered, but the white man was 
being kept till the time of the full moon, 
when Vata, the Evil One, was to be ap¬ 
peased by a feast and a death dance. 

Caffrey knew the Kinandere, and he knew 
Ginori, chief and sorcerer. He knew, too, 
something of the ghastly ritual that pre¬ 
ceded the death dance. The most merciful 
thing that could happen to any captive of 
the Kinandere would be a blow from a be¬ 
heading knife, quick and painless. 

The hard-bitten inhabitants of Port 
Moresby had greeted Kailu’s tale with pro¬ 
fane skepticism and cynical indifference. 
Kailu had deserted and had made up the 
yarn to save his face. Coast boys often did 
desert, especially when carrying in the Main 
Range, where the nights were cold. Who¬ 
ever heard of Leeson getting into trouble? 
He always fell on his feet. Anyway, if it 
was true—and they were damned sure it 
wasn’t—what of it? The blackhearted scut 
had it cornin’ to him, hadn’t he? 

Grant, the Resident Magistrate, had been 
the most incredulous of them all, and had 
flatly refused to send a police patrol to in¬ 
vestigate. The Kinandere had been quiet 
and well-behaved for a long time. They 
were beginning to respect the law, and not 
even an old savage like Ginori would dare 
to harm a white man. 

C AFFREY, firm in his belief, had kept his 
own counsel. Now, having seen and 
questioned Kailu, he was doubly sure. Well, 


he owed his life to Leeson; this was his 
chance to pay his debt. 

That time on the Yodda River, how long 
ago was it? Eleven, nearly twelve years. A 
long time. But he hadn’t forgotten. Every 
detail stood out clear in his mind. The 
slippery log bridge over the boiling torrent, 
and the false step that had sent him spin¬ 
ning over the edge. He’d never been a 
strong swimmer, and he was swept along 
like a straw. There were falls, too, just 
around the bend. Then Leeson, who could 
swim like a Kanaka, had plunged in and 
somehow got him ashore, though not before 
they’d been within inches of being swept 
over into the maelstrom of the falls. A 
mighty close call for both of them. No, you 
couldn’t forget a thing like that. 

He began to weigh up his chances. It 
wouldn’t be full moon for about another 
twelve days, but that didn’t allow him much 
time. He’d have to allow a margin of a day 
or two. You never knew with those devils. 
They might get impatient. 

Good thing he hadn’t sold the launch. 
He’d often been tempted to when times had 
been hard and he’d been down to his last 
cent, but he’d hung onto it. A launch in 
Papua was as useful as a flivver in more 
civilized countries. He’d go as far as he 
could by water, then hoof it. The grub that 
he couldn’t pack along with him he’d cache 
at the point where he left the river. 

They’d think him crazy, here in the Port. 
Well, they always had. He’d seen the way 
they looked at him; knew the sort of things 
they said about him. 

"A queer bloke, that Yank. . . . Never 
been the same since his wife ran off and left 
him for that feller in Sydney. . . . Knows 
the country like the back of his hand. Fos¬ 
sicks about all over it, sometimes by him¬ 
self, sometimes with Leeson. . .. Not a bad 
sort of coot, but a bit queer in the head.” 

Caffrey smiled grimly. Queer in the head? 
Well, maybe he was. 

A S SOON as he reached the town he 
went straight to Regan’s store and or¬ 
dered his supplies; cans of meat, flour, salt, 
gasoline and oil, and a plentiful stock of 
.303 shells for his converted Lee Enfield. 
He not only paid cash for all he bought 
but settled up for what he already owed. 
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Regan, taking the money, looked up at 
him shrewdly. “Goin‘ after him, eh?" he 
queried. "A little rescue expedition all on 
your own?” He laughed at Caffrey’s look 
of surprise. "Hell, it sticks out a mile. That 
nig's yarn is all over town, and here’s you, 
a mate of Leeson’s, layin’ in enough tucker 
to last you a month. You wouldn’t be pros¬ 
pectin’, not with the wet season due to break 
in a week or two. And those cartridges look 
like business. And bein’ an honest coot, and 
not wishin’ to pass out owin’ anythin’ to 
anybody, you pay your debts before you 
leave. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

"Well, what of it?” demanded Caffrey 
coldly. 

"Nothin’, nothin’,” said the little store¬ 
keeper. “That’s your business, my oath! But 
a man’s entitled to his opinions, and speak- 
in’ personally, I wouldn’t move a step to 
save his soul from hell! Never did see why 
you stuck with him so long.” 

“Maybe it’s because I know him better 
than you do,” said Caffrey. “Send a boy 
with those things down to the wharf, will 
you?” 

“Right.” Regan held out his hand. 
"Good-luck, anyway.” 

Once outside Caffrey headed for the 
wharf. 

In front of him the bay was thunder 
blue. Beyond the reef the long, black canoes 
of native fishermen were bobbing in the 
swell. In the distance a southward-bound 
steamer trailed a faint wisp of smoke along 
the horizon. 

Once again his mind flashed back 
through the years. It was just such a blaz¬ 
ing noon as this when he’d stood, numb and 
helpless, watching the gray smudge of the 
Sydney boat melt from view. All she had 
left him was the note crumpled in his hand, 
and the aching, maddening memory of her. 
And Leeson, blasphemously sympathetic, 
had hauled him off to Ryan’s bar, plied 
him with raw, biting whiskey, and helped 
him, for the time being, to forget. 

Yes, one way and another he owed a 
mighty lot to Leeson. 

N OON of the next day found Caffrey 
steering his chugging launch past the 
dark-jeweled islands at the mouth of the 
Vanapa and on through the gap in the 


gray-green mangrove walls into the sliding 
current of the river. 

Everything went well till he reached 
Kiava; then, just above the village, the 
gravel-bars stopped him. Shifting, treach¬ 
erous, one year silted up by the swift-flow¬ 
ing stream, the next washed clean away, 
they were a peculiarity of the Vanapa. 
Every effort to get by proving futile, he 
was forced to turn back to the village. Here, 
after some dickering, he hired a light dug- 
out canoe, transferred his stores, and set off 
again. 

From then on it was a relentless fight 
against a current that grew stronger with 
every winding mile. With the savage equa¬ 
torial sun beating down on his bowed back, 
with his muscles cracking and his hands 
running blood from wielding the clumsy 
paddle, he set his teeth and kept on. Mile 
after mile. Hour after endless hour. He 
couldn’t slack up; he was fighting against 
time. 

It took him three days to reach a grass- 
grown clearing where a native track 
threaded off into the dark mass of tower¬ 
ing jungle. As he paddled towards the bank 
he became aware of a heavy, musky odor, 
and with a sound that was half bark, half 
bellow, a huge bull alligator slithered from 
under a bush, flopped into the water with 
a resounding splash and swam lazily away. 

Caffrey waited till the brute was safely 
out of the way, then unloaded the stores, 
dragged the empty dugout up the bank and 
stowed it beneath a thick curtain of vines. 
When he flung himself down to sleep the 
thought of the alligator didn’t worry him. 
He knew their habits—they seldom came 
ashore to attack a man unless they were dis¬ 
turbed. Drugged with exhaustion he slept 
like a man in a stupor, but daybreak woke 
him. After eating, he packed flour, tea and 
ammunition in his "swag,” or pack-roll, 
slipped his arms in the straps, slung his rifle 
and struck off into the green dusk of the 
jungle. 

The trail was slippery, snagged with 
roots. The jungle crowded in on him like a 
smothering blanket, suffocating, sapping 
the strength from him. Indomitably he 
plodded on. 

The trail began to wind upwards, climb¬ 
ing on to the razor-back ridges and precipi- 
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tous spurs of the main range. The air grew 
keener, the nights were suddenly bitterly 
cold 

Came a night when, stretched by his 
crackling fire of kassi-kassi logs, he stared 
up through the lacing branches at the cold 
silver of the moon and cursed. It was very 
near the full. Near enough, probably, for 
the Kinandere. He couldn’t afford more 
than two hours’ sleep tonight, he’d have to 
press on. 

N EXT evening he heard the first dull 
throbbing of the drums. According to 
his reckoning he was barely five miles from 
Ginori’s village. A little sigh of relief 
escaped him. He’d be in time! That steady, 
pulsing beat was only the preliminary. 
When the devils got really worked up for 
the kill the drums would beat faster; much 
faster. 

The moon was up when he reached the 
gorge below the village. A native bridge of 
rattan and liana rope swung dizzily above 
the abyss. From the black depths hundreds 
of feet below came the swirl and rush of 
water. 



He left his pack behind a white boulder 
where he could easily find it again, saw to 
it that the pouches of his cartridge belt 
were crammed with shell-clips, and then, 
with his rifle swinging and bumping against 
his back, lurched across the swaying bridge. 

By the time he gained the top of the 
ridge where the sharp-pointed roofs of the 
village pricked against the stars, the mad¬ 
dening beat of the drums had grown louder, 
more insistent. The houses themselves, 
straddling on their tajiky piles down the 
middle of a long clearing, seemed strangely 
deserted. No women moved about them, no 
dogs barked. 

One house stood out from the others by 


reason of its height and length. That would 
be the marong, the meeting-house. At the 
foot of the ladder leading up to it a man 
squatted, limned black in the wash of the 
moon. 

The smell of sago-thatch and the tang 
of wood-smoke stung Caffrey’s nostrils. Be¬ 
yond the houses where the drums were 
beating, fires gleamed redly against the 
dark mass of trees and a wolfish howling 
rose and fell in waves of chilling sound. 
He unslung his rifle and crept forward, 
keeping to the edge of the bush. 

Now he was close to the open space 
where the flames were leaping; close enough 
to see the lines of naked figures, grotesque 
in feathers and red clay, stamping time 
with their feet to the rhythmic drumming. 
They were drawn in a semi-circle round the 
blaze of sputtering branches, their eyes fixed 
hypnotically upon Ginori the sorcerer—a 
wrinkled, bestial-looking old savage who 
crouched on skinny haunches over a large 
drum of stretched lizard-skin. His body 
swayed and dipped as he struck the skin 
with the heel of his hand, and the long 
plumes of his headdress swept the ground 
with every movement. 

From his hiding place Caffrey could see 
every detail of the drama, but there was 
something missing. The victim. Where was 
Leeson? 

A sudden fear that he might have come 
too late, or that Kailu had been lying after 
all, clutched him. Then it dawned on him. 
The marong! That’s where he was. That 
man outside was the guard. Old Ginori 
wasn’t ready yet, he hadn’t lashed his men 
to the proper pitch of frenzy. 

Warily Caffrey retraced his steps till he 
was opposite the marong. Between him and 
it lay a hundred yards of level, dew-wet 
grass. Couldn’t get across without being 
seen. He’d have to make a detour and come 
on the guard from behind. 

The end house of the village backed al¬ 
most on the bush, and it was here that 
Caffrey left the shelter of the trees and 
dodged in amongst the piles. Once in the 
pitch dark beneath the empty houses he 
moved silently, a shadow among shadows. 
Unobserved he gained the littered space 
under the sapling floor of the marong it¬ 
self. The guard, his back towards the white 
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man, was swaying and chanting to the 
drumming. The shaft of his spear, held be¬ 
tween his legs, clicked against the poles of 
the ladder. 

His eyes on the nape of the man’s neck, 
Caffrey crept closer. Suddenly his foot 
kicked against something, and with a star¬ 
tled squeal a lean pig heaved itself up from 
its bed of sago leaves and dashed off grunt¬ 
ing. Quick as a scared lizard the Papuan 
whisked around, but before he could cry 
out Caffrey’s rifle-butt caught him on the 
temple and knocked him into a crumpled 
heap. 

T HE next instant Caffrey was scrambling 
up the ladder. From the creaking plat¬ 
form he looked out towards the wild gath¬ 
ering by the sacrificial fire, and his nerves 
jumped. Four men, holding torches high 
above their heads, had left the circle and 
were coming towards the marong. They 
capered and pranced as they came, they 
seemed in no hurry. Even so it would only 
be a matter of a few minutes before they 
reached the building. 

The inside of the marong was a dark 
tunnel. Caffrey fumbled for a match, struck 
it against his rifle barrel. A cold draught, 
sweeping through the loosely-woven walls, 
set the feeble flame a-flicker, but before it 
sputtered out he saw two things: a row of 
blackened, stuffed heads hanging a few feet 
in front of his face, and beyond, motionless 
in the center of the floor, the prone figure 
of a man. With a muttered exclamation he 
struck another match, bent carefully beneath 
the line of dangling horrors and stepped 
forward. 

It was Leeson. His arms and booted legs 
were free, but a liana thong about his throat 
held him tight to the floor. His shirt and 
pants were in rags, his dark curling hair 
was matted thick with blood and dirt. He 
stared up dazedly as Caffrey bent over him, 
and his eyes widened in slow recognition. 

"Caffrey! Dan Caffrey!" he gasped. His 
fingers felt at his throat. "God, I thought 
it was that old devil Ginori till you struck 
that match, and then—” 

"Don’t talk,” warned Caffrey softly. 
"They’re coming for you.” Fumbling mad¬ 
deningly in his haste he worked his knife 
blade under the liana, sawed through the 
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tough fiber and dragged Leeson to his feet. 
"Keep behind me and get set to run for 
your life. We’ll make it yet I’ve got a rifle 
here.” 

He stole towards the opening. The four 
Papuans were below, the light from their 
torches lancing up between the poles. As 
they stumbled upon the guard crumpled in 
the dirt a chorus of startled, angry cries 
broke from them. There was a rush of feet, 
and the ladder shook under their weight. 

A feathered head and a pair of wide, 
gleaming shoulders appeared above the plat¬ 
form edge. The Lee Enfield roared and the 
savage tumbled from his perch like some 
monstrous bird, bringing the three others 
to the ground with him. Leaving him 
spread-eagled at the foot of the ladder they 
darted off, howling, beneath the houses. 

The white men dropped down. The dead 
man’s torch was still burning on the ground. 
Caffrey swooped on it, tossed it into the 
litter of inflammable sago leaves under the 
marong and raced off into the bush. By 
now the whole concourse of warriors had 
left their fires and their dancing and were 
streaming after the two fleeing whites in a 
frenzied, yelling mob. 

With a crackling roar the flimsy, tinder- 
dry marong went up in a sheet of flame. 
Turning, Caffrey pumped the contents of 
his magazine into the furious figures that 
swarmed like disturbed ants in the glare of 
the inferno. He dropped two of them, and 
that checked the rest. Then he had rejoined 
Leeson in the shelter of the black cliff of 
trees, and together they went crashing down 
through the bush and vines. 

Caffrey’s mind raced. The Kinandere 
were a superstitious bunch, scared of the 
dark gorges and valleys where the evil 
spirits dwelt at night. They might be too 
scared to follow far. 

Yet some did follow. He could hear the 
thud of their feet, the crack and swish of 
undergrowth. Young bucks, probably, eager 
for the glory of winning a white man’s 
head. 

H EEDLESS of the slashing barbs of 
brush and kavi bramble he led the way 
at break-neck speed. Smashing and blun¬ 
dering through the reaching tentacles of 
jungle, dodging amongst the biack boles of 
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natu and kassi-kasit, he came out at last on 
the boulder-strewn edge of the gorge. 
Wheeling to the right he made for the 
bridge. Leeson followed, panting. 

Across the gaping mouth of the abyss 
the rattan bridge showed frail as a spider’s 
web. Only a few more yards now. 

An oath broke from Leeson. Caffrey 
wheeled. Leeson had slowed down, was 
limping. 

"My ankle—twisted. These damned loose 
stones!” 

Some distance off along the ledge three 
of the pursuers bounded into view. Sight¬ 
ing their quarry they yelled exultantly and 
charged forward, yelping like dogs. 

Caffrey’s mouth tightened. "Keep go¬ 
ing!” he directed Leeson. "Get over that 
bridge somehow, even if you have to crawl. 
Wait for me on the other side. I’ll keep ’em 
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He dropped behind a rock and reloaded. 
Only the impact of a bullet would stop 
these devils now. Slowly he squeezed the 
trigger. Simultaneously with the bark of 
the rifle the foremost savage flopped head- 
over-heels like a shot rabbit. Before the 
crashing echoes had died away the other 
two had vanished, swallowed again in the 
bush. 

Caffrey waited, tense and wary. Some¬ 
thing moved in the wooded tangle of the 
slope above, and he whipped round in that 
direction. He knew they were stalking him, 
creeping up on him from cover. From the 
corner of his eye he could see that Leeson 
was already half way across. 

The leaves of a giant mimosa bush flut¬ 
tered, a spear clashed against the boulder 
in front of Caffrey and slithered off. He 
flred at the bush and was rewarded by a 
sharp agonized cry. Then there was silence. 

For a long while he waited in vain for 
the third man to show himself, but he could 
see nothing, hear nothing. It looked as 
though the Papuan, left to himself, had 
given up the hunt. Leeson was safely over, 
anyway; there was nothing to wait for. 
Cautiously he backed towards the bridge, 
then stepped out boldly onto the rattan sup¬ 
ports that still vibrated from Leeson’s pass¬ 
ing. 

Behind him came the soft thud of bare 
feet on rock. Just in time he whirled and 
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sprang back to solid foothold. There was 
no time to lift his rifle. He was off his bal¬ 
ance, stumbling. He caught a glimpse of a 
raised arm, the long shaft of a spear, and 
flung himself to one side, on his knees. The 
flying missile brushed past his neck, the 
rifle clattered from his grasp. He scrambled 
up. 

The savage whipped a bamboo knife 
from his loin belt and leaped at him. In¬ 
stead of dodging, Caffrey caught the 
Papuan’s hairy wrist in both his hands and 
with a terrific heave swung him round and 
out. The man’s own momentum did the 
rest. He screamed once as he tumbled into 
the blackness of the gorge. A long time 
after, so it seemed to Caffrey, the echo of 
that scream came faintly from the depths. 
Then there was nothing but the splash of 
water far below. 

C AFFREY wiped the sweat from his eyes. 

His hand, as he picked up the Lee 
Enfield, shook a little, and when he made 
his way across the swinging bridge his knees 
seemed strangely weak. Leeson was sitting 
with his back against a rock, massaging his 
ankle. 

"How is it?” jerked out Caffrey. "Pretty 
bad?” 

"Not as bad as I thought,” grunted Lee¬ 
son. "It hurt like hell for a second or two, 
but it’s all right now. Nothing but a slight 
wrench.” He peered up at Caffrey. "You’re 
a cool devil, Dan. The way you dealt with 
those beggars was a treat to watch. And 
just now, when I was lying on my back, 
helpless as a tied pig—well, I never thought 
I’d be as glad to see you as I was then. It 
was like a miracle. What brought you? Did 
you know I was there?” 

"It’s a long yarn. I’ll tell you when we’re 
safely out of this mess. Right now we’ve 
got to get out of here.” He found his pack- 
roll where he had left it, and swung it up. 
"They’ll take after us as soon as it gets 
light, and we want to get as good a start 
on them as we can. If we can only keep 
ahead of ’em for about a day we’ll be all 
right. They won’t follow us too far, if I 
know anything about them. They seem to 
lose their nerve when they get away from 
their own stamping ground. Come on!” 
The long trek down to the river was 
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uneventful. Caffrey found the descent 
much easier than the journey up had been, 
and they made good time. There were no i 
signs or sounds of pursuit, no sign of hu¬ 
mans at all. Only the-jungle. When they 
reached the cache in the clearing by the 
river they had, for the first time, all the 
food they wanted. They ate wolfishly, then 
stretched themselves out and slept as though 
they had been stunned. 

It was late afternoon when they had 
fallen asleep; it was the following morning 
when Caffrey awoke. The sun was well up. 
Parrots, brilliantly colored, fluttered and 
screamed. The plumes of the tall sugar-gum 
trees swayed in the breeze, and the river, 
wide and swift, was like a blue ribbon. 

Caffrey looked across to where the man 
he had rescued lay on his back, still sleep- 1 
ing heavily. The bronze column of Lee- 
son’s neck and the carved muscles of his i 
shoulders showed through the rags of his 
shirt. Yes, he was a handsome devil. Always 
had been. 

Rifle in hand, Caffrey walked over to 
him and stirred him with the toe of his 
boot. 

"Get up!” he commanded harshly. 

Leeson grunted, opened his eyes. "What’s 
the matter?” he mumbled sleepily. His 
glance traveled up from the muzzle of the 
rifle to Caffrey’s set face. He must have 
read what was written there, for his body 
jerked upright and the blood slowly 
drained from his face. 

"Come on, on your feet, you rat!” 

Slowly, his eyes on Caffrey’s, Leeson 
stood up. 

"I’ve waited ten years for this,” said 
Caffrey. 

"What the hell are you raving about?” 
muttered Leeson. "Put that rifle down, you 
damned fool! Are you crazy?” 

"You needn’t bluff, Leeson,” said Caf¬ 
frey, quietly. “I've known all along.” 

“Known what, damn you!” blustered 
Leeson. 

"I’ve known all along that it was you 
she left me for. And for ten years I’ve 
kept it to myself. That’s all right, you 
needn’t back away. I’m not going to kill 
you—yet.” Caffrey went on in a low voice, 
almost as though talking to himself. "I 
didn’t suspect you had anything to do withi 
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it, not at first. You acted your part well, 
I’ll say that for you. When she left that 
note saying she was leaving me for another 
man, she didn’t mention any names. And 
when you left Port Moresby a month later, 
with that yarn about going to Fiji, I still 
didn’t suspect that she was waiting for you 
in Sydney. It was a slick trick, to wait that 
month. 

“I found out in the end though. I hadn’t 
much money, but I spent every cent I had 
in having her traced. I had an idea she was 
in Sydney. She was born there, and the boat 
she left on was bound there. I got private 
detectives after her, and they ferreted every¬ 
thing out. Yes, and they kept me wise to 
what happened to her—afterwards.” 

L EESON said nothing; only ran his 
tongue along his lips. He stood almost 
motionless, held by the menacing circle of 
the rifle-muzzle. 

“You were away nearly two years,” said 
Caffrey, “and when you came back I never 
let on that I knew. Yet you were pretty 
close to death more than once. When we 
were alone together. You remember, up 
in the diggings on Edie Creek. And other 
places. Godforsaken spots where nobody 
would’ve been any wiser if I’d plugged you 
in the belly and left you for the ants—the 
same as I could do now. But I held back. 
You’d saved my life on the Yodda, and I 
held back. You don’t understand that, do 
you?" Caffrey laughed. “You and me, we’re 
different. You wouldn’t understand, either, 
that I’ve been waiting all these years for a 
chance to wipe out what you did on the 
Yodda. That’s why I stuck close to you all 
the time. That’s why I’ve hung around and 
been a partner of yours. Those guys back 
in the Port thought it was because I liked 
being with you. That’s a laugh, isn’t it?” He 
stepped a little closer. “God, if you’d known 
how I’ve hated owing my life to you! Well, 
that’s all over. I don’t owe you anything 
any more. But you owe me plenty—and 
you’re going to pay!” 

Before the blaze in Caffrey’s eyes Leeson 
shrank away. “You can’t do this—it’s mur¬ 
der!” he muttered thickly. “You hear me— 
murder!” 

“There’s worse things than murder,” re¬ 
turned Caffrey. “I know what happened to 
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her. After you’d got all her savings out of 
her, after you’d dragged her down about as 
low as a woman can go, you walked out on 
her. She died three years ago, Leeson! In 
one of the lowest dives in Surry Hills! 
Whine to me about murder, eh? Why, I 
know what I ought to do. I ought to pull 
this trigger and lift the top of your head off 
right now! But you see, I’m a little queer. 
I’m going to give you a square deal. More 
than you ever gave anyone in your life!” 
Pulling back the safety catch, Caffrey tossed 
the rifle away into a clump of blood-red 
salvia and turned, fists clenched. "We’ll 
settle this with our bare hands. And I give 
you fair warning that you’d better stay on 
your feet as long as you can, for I swear to 
God that when you go down I’m going to 
choke the life out of you! There’s only one 
of us that’ll ever leave here.” 

Leeson’s eyes narrowed. His wide shoul¬ 
ders hunched forward into a crouch. 

"You ought to have held onto that rifle, 
Dan,” he sneered. “I’m the better man. Al¬ 
ways was. I could’ve licked you the best 
day you ever lived.” 

W ITH the words he sprang in, light as 
a panther, and his fist smashed 
against Caffrey’s mouth and sent him reel¬ 
ing. Caffrey shook his head, recovered, and 
as Leeson jumped in again, met him with 
a short-arm jolt to the stomach that brought 
a surprised grunt from him. 

In the rustling grass between the trees 
they circled each other warily, then came 
together in a fury of whirling fists. Leeson, 
younger, more active, landed three blows 
to Caffrey’s one, but Caffrey was hitting the 
harder. 

One terrific blow that landed just 
under the heart with the thud of a horse’s 
kick, turned Leeson’s face gray. 

Caffrey saw a sudden gleam of panic in 
Leeson’s eyes, and the younger man began 
to change his tactics. He would dance in, 
land a light, stinging left, then dance back 
out of reach, trying all the time to draw 
Caffrey into following him. But Caffrey 
would not be drawn. Blood ran from a cut 
on his cheek, the salt taste of blood was in 
his mouth, yet he circled slowly, trying to 
parry Leeson’s stabbing leads and waiting 
grimly for an opening. 
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A BLIND, red rage swept him. Why had 
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"None of that!” panted Leeson. “Back 
up, or I’ll blow a hole in you you could 



the water!” 


With a muttered “All right,” Caffrey 
hobbled off to obey. Every step he took 
was a searing agony. How he got the canoe 
down to the water’s edge he hardly knew. 
But it was the only thing to do. To obey, 
and wait for a break. There was always the 
chance that Leeson might make a slip. 

Fastened to the stern of the dugout was 
a rope that he had used as a painter. Un¬ 
der directions he trailed this rope out so 
that Leeson could hold it by standing on it. 

"Now bring all that tucker and stuff 
from the stump and load her up! And 
don’t forget that I’m the bloke with the 
rifle!” When that was done, Leeson or¬ 
dered, “Now get back there a little way, 
take off your boots and throw them over 


Caffrey saw what Leeson meant to do. 
Leave him in the bush, lame and helpless, 
to starve. For a moment he wondered 
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whether it would be worth while trying 
one last, desperate rush. No, that meant 
certain death. A lingering one, probably. 
Leeson was the kind who’d shoot him in 
the belly and watch him kick. Might as 
well play it out to the end. 

H E FELT no fear. Only a sense of frus¬ 
tration and a savage bitterness. 
Wasn’t there any sense about the way things 
happened? Didn’t swine like Leeson ever 
get theirs? Slowly, stiffly, he unlaced the 
high bush boots and tossed them over. 

Stooping quickly, Leeson flung them over 
his shoulder far out into the river, and 
laughed. 

"You’re right, Dan. You said only one 
of us would leave here. The police patrols 
hardly ever come up here, do they? And 
the nearest village is Kiava. Tough walk¬ 
ing, I’m thinking, in your socks and with a 
busted knee. Well, I told you you ought 
to’ve hung onto this rifle!” 

Caffrey paid no attention to him. He was 
looking out beyond the speaker to where 
something that had been floating on the 
shining water, disturbed by the splash of 
the boots, was sliding in towards the bank. 

"You ought to have known I’d come out 
on top in the end,” Leeson jeered. "I’m a 
born winner; you’re a born loser. Whether 
it’s with women, or whether—” 

His voice broke off with awful sudden¬ 
ness. There was a commotion behind him 
and a scaly body shot out of the stream at 
incredible speed. Two huge serrated jaws 
snapped about his waist and jerked him over 
sideways. He screamed once, and disap¬ 
peared in a welter of churning red foam. 

Slowly Caffrey got to his feet. He was a 
little dazed. He looked about him. Every¬ 
thing seemed much the same. The parrots 
were still fluttering and screeching; the tops 
of the sugar-gum trees still swayed in the 
wind. 

Shivering a little, Dan Caffrey rescued 
the rifle from the mud, hobbled into the 
dugout that rocked in the crimson-dyed 
water, and pushed out into the current. 
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